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Redefining Politics 

People, resources and power 
ADRIAN LEFTWICH 

This introductory textbook challenges conventional conceptions of 
politics. It argues that politics is involved in all the activities of co- 
operation and conflict whereby people organize die use, production 
and distribution of human, natural and material resources. This 
central theme is illustrated by drawing on a wide range of societies, 
including die Rung hunter-gatherers, the pre-Columbian Aztecs 
and the rator&l Maasai, as well as modern Britain and Third World 
societies from Chile to China. 

320 pages 

Hardback 0 416 73590 8 £14.00 
Paperback 0 416 73600 9 £6.95 

Modern Soviet Society 

BASILE KERBLAY 

This truly interdisciplinary work was originally published in France 
in 1977, and is now available with updated material for the first time 
in English. The distinguished author presents a global picture of 
Soviet society including areas that are still little studied such as 
village culture, family life, political elites and relations between 
generations. 

‘This is the best up-to-date textbook on Soviet society that exists . . 
Mary McAuley, The Russian Review, on the French edition 
352 pages 

Hardback 0 41674760 4 £16.00 
Paperback 0 416 74770 1 £7.95 

Ex USA 

Rethinking Socialism 

A theory for a better practice 
GAVIN KITCHING 

Socialism is unpopular in Britain. The Left needs new ideas and 
fresh approaches if it is ever to escape its isolation from the main- 
stream of political and cultural life. Gavin Kuching contends that 
the unpopularity of the Left is not due primarily to the pernicious 
influence of the press and media, as many socialists argue, but 
reflects fundamental changes in the British social structure and, 
above «U, 'the simple incredibility and irrelevance of many socialist 




8 bb it ih divorced from the values and concerns of 


the’ majority of British people. 

This hook should be read by everyone who wants to see an alter- 
native to Thatcherite Britain . 

176 pages 

Paperback 0 416 35840 3 £3.95 
Sixth. Edition 

The American System 
of Government 

! V ' ;: . ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 

This revised edition takes account of the changing relations between 
Congress and the President, (he instability ofihe two major parties, 
and the nsem power of the subcommittees in Congress. An entirely 
new chapter deals with America V growing budget crisis and the 
deficits now. reaching 5200 billion a year. Throughout, the author is 
especially perceptive in analyzing thft Reagan administration’s 
lefioft* tqdeal.with the nation s problems and olftr solutions to them. 

-Hardback 0 416^5090 9 £10.95 . 

, Paperback 041H5100 X ■■ £4.95 " . 

Urban Povdrty in Britain 

1830-1914 

• JAMfeS H. TREBLE 

5 r 7^¥ e v • hf* produced a first-rate book comparable with, and 
admirably supplementing. 1 those pf Burnett on working-class food 
and housing m nineteenth-century Britain. It is based on a most 
thorough inycstig^km ahd analysiS cT ah impressive: range of 
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jack Goody 

•n.Devdopraent or the Family and 
i Uuriige In Europe 

m Cambridge University Press. 

-flisl (paperback, £7.95). 

fl52l 24739 X 

ZT,he past twenty or so yenrs an 
Kog number ° f . historians, 
5n! with the medievalists and 
KRe sixteenth and seventeenth 
have begun to read 
in ethnology, Among 
■ESvening effects, this has led 
to ask new questions and to study 
. evolution over the long term of 

t ' death and sex, and kinship 
, m France, the “New 
Hawry", the last avatar of he so- 
Sed^Ecole des Annaies’ , has 
aaiflly undertaken the hazardous 
m&on of constructing a ‘ historical 
tropology”, a displacement of its 
twines which has proved highly 
fertile and given social history ns a 
thole a fresh lease of life. As yet, 
tosever, the historians engaged on 
’to enterprise are still feeling their 
ny, uncertain of their vocabulary - an 
nnKTtamly, or conceptual vagueness. 


hr which they hnve been roundly 
aidebed by ethnologists, notably on 
the occasion of a colloquium held in 

.AMm 0 lL. U/af( 


l515oa families in the medieval West. 

Tbe ethnologists, for their own part, 
into acknowledged that primitive 
metes are not so “cold” as Ldvi- 
StrauB had declared them to be, and 
fat structures are more sensitive to 


medievalist, Pierre Guichard, who . 
underlines, at the level of family 1 
relations, the opposition between 1 
"Western" features and "Eastern" 
ones, and characterizes the "Western" 1 
system by the biluterality of alliances, 
the decisive power of the family unit, 
traditions of monogamy and exogamy, 
the less oppressed position of women, 
and a different conception of honour - 
attached less to persons, especially 
female ones, than to the possession of 
land or a fortune. Goody’s critique 
establishes first of all that the contrast 
is much less clear-cut in Andalusia 
between structures stemming from the 
indigenous Christian culture and 
others introduced by the conquerors 
from the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean. So far as the criteria of 
differentiation are concerned, he 
shows that the differences are less in 
respect of honour, polygyny and the 
position of women; that what counts is 
not the orientations of genealogical 
awareness or the rules for the 
transmission of offices, but the mode of 
devolution of goods, which is bilateral 
or “divergent” (ancestral land is 
received by heirs of both sexes) in the 
Eastern system as in the Western, to 
the south as to the north of the 
Mediterranean basin, so that “many 
features thought to be characteristic of 
modern European kinship have a long 
history which is not confined to that 
continent alone”. In the final analysis, 
the major opposition occurs on the 
plane of matrimonial strategy, 
between endogamy and exogamy, in- 
marriage on The Muslim side, out- 
marriage on the Christian. 


As opposed to the indigenous customs, 
this system in no way derived from 
Roman law. nor from the Old or New 
Testaments. Like all sects, the 
Christians had begun by destroying 
family ties, detaching individuals from 
their kinsfolk so that they could merge 
into the new community: "the despair 
of parents is the joy of the revolution". 
Established as a Church in “the 
routinisation of charisma, the 
establishment of the revolution”, the 
sect put the accent on family stability, 
but within a new framework which 


to confer on priests control “over 
strategies of heirship and in particular 
the control over close marriages". 
Marriage by mutual consent, and 
freedom of testation “are surely 


which was eventually allowed to that profound knowledge. It is true also 
singular, perhaps unique characteristic that the ecclesiastical doctrine ot 
of the European system: the transfer of marriage had as an advantage, if not as 
the vocabulary and practice of kinship its aim, that it subjected the lay 
into the religious spnere, and the role aristocracy to the spiritual power, ana 
attributed especially to godparentage, offered the surest means of holding ill 
whose importance, it seems, answered check princes anxious about their 
to popular aspirations. salvation; and that this doctrine. 

Goody has no. ventured unarmed on -g*S 
to the terrain of the historians. He has JJJJJJgL and favoured die 
read ail that he should have read, or _r rhurch states But the 

almost One may feel some surprise 

that he has not paid greater attention to havc p 0 j ntel j lo as the most influential 
the work of ^m^e move ^ ent to quicken the European 
Benvemste or Georges Dumtol. whose ecfln in t £ e tenth and eleventh 
recent researches into Indo ccntur i es was determined no less 
European mam ape deserve to be v hv other consequences of 

considered here, tfne may feel too that gjjg ' 

Goody would have done better to rely “ he Dy M L 

on certain essential works - Suzanne ^Xe to Inter K 

FTank^sh* sodelv^o? Paul 1 ' Veyne’s the dead, tfose jewels, ornaments 
Frankish socie y, or Paul Veyne s household belongings over which 


M feguarded ihe in div idu aF s li bertyte 

dispose of his goods, thus favouring the fecent l^aiSS into "Indo- economy in the tenth and elev 
mobility of land and its alienation, and E UroDean marriage” deserve to be centunes was determined no 
hence its devolution on the Church and consi ^ red here . (fne may feel too that ggjy n^zatio^asX 3» ©f 
the accumulation of capital in the Goody would have done better to rely th eLoltfi 


studies of sexuality In Ancient Rome - 
rather than on the fantasies of Rend 
Nelli, who confuses the troubadours' 


certainly, but also a worldly one, the 
owner of property, the largest 
landowner, a position it obtained by 


the generalized practice of coitus 
inierriiptas. 

“rr™ V’ ■ ■ S But wc must admire the shrewdness 
gaining control over system of which the a „thor of this brilliant 

associated with the emergence oi tne r . gy applying to the 

new Christian sect ana with the t c_ u nrrmtnmed to 


Kiseea an anthropologist turn himself 
resolutely into a historian and straddle 
fa centuries to question Saint 
Aagatine or Isidore of Seville and 
hh account, in support of his 
arguments, of Zvi Razrs observations 
on the behaviour of the tenants of the 
itanQT of Halesowen in the twelfth 
camry. But in the remarkable and 
dstuibiag book under review, Jack 
Goody, whose interests we have 
wdied move slowly from 
wtonporary black Africa to the 
mopean Jiast, demonstrates to 
wrans, flabbergasted at seeing an 
■trader survey their territory with new 
qK and revealing to them 
^figurations there which they 
“welves had missed, the- huge 
■tallages we can expect from such a 
wvnsion, 

. Professor Goody sets out from the 
™$lohs on Muslim Spain of a 


But there hasn’t always been an 
Islam or a Christendom, so at this point - 
Goody becomes a historian, remarking 
that at one time the differences he has 
observed did not exist. The change 
came with Christianization. More 
exactly, it began in the fourth century, 
at the time, when a sect was 
transformed into a Church, into an 
organization whose Interests required 
that it constitute and defend a 
patrimony. The Church .than 
constructed a systepi of rules which ~- 
without. disturbing the rest, and 
notably the terminology of kinsh p - 
condemned existing procedures (since 
in the human species 20 per cent ot 
couples have no children and 20 per 
cent giye birth only to girls) In' order to 
ensure, in spite of everything, the 
hereditary transmission in the male 
line of family goods. The practices 
proscribed were adoption, polygyny, 
divorce, concubinage and endogamy. 
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subsequent transformation of this body 
into a Church by means of a vast 
accumulation of property alienated 
from the hands of kinsfolk”. 

As a good historian should be, 
Goody is concerned with chronology. 
He has tried hard to date the crucial 
moments of the evolution he traces 
accurately. After the initial period of 
the fourth century, he rightly lays stress 
on the age of the so-called Gregorian 
reform, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, when the power of the 
Roman ecclesiastical organization 
reached its height and which was, as I 
see it, decisive; it was then that 
prescriptions concerning sexuality and 
the family achieved their greatest 


professional historians a splendid 
lesson in rigour. By applying to the 
materials they are accustomed to 


and household belongings over which 
kinsfolk had never held any rights and 
which formed the dead person s 
personal goods. Tombs became empty 
and the consequences of this were 
considerable; in particular the “dead 
person's share" took the form of an 
offering of land. It will be objected that 
it was In the Church's interests to 
preach that the graves should be 
empty, and there I would agree. Just as 
I would agree on the danger of 
separating tne study of the ideal from 
that of the material, or the history of 
morality from that of the relations of 


materials nicy me “'j*""— morality irotn mar ui me rcittuuns w 
handling a much more finely honed production underlying it and on which it 
conceptual tool, he shows the tears. 

advocates of a historical anlhropology ^ Q . could have 

how to escape from the routine discussed the asseriions of Paul Veyne, 
methods of trad'ttonal history. And whQ c , aims thal lhc transformation in 
one must welcome also the honesty attitudes of upper-class Romans 
which leads him , on page 2 15 , to reake lowar< j s con jugality , love and adoption 
what is almost a self-criticism, or at _ w hich prefigures both the 
least to go some of the way to meeting SD Q S i t ions of theTheodoBian Code 
those wno will be tempted to criticize imposed by the 

him for the instance with which he R2L h _ Sne well before 


one must welcome also the honesty 
which leads him, on page 215, to make 
what is almost a self-criticism, or at 


him for the insistance with which he 
explains in terms of “interests" the 
path that he sees the Church as having 
followed when it laid down the law in 
matters of conjugal and sexual 
morality. They may regret thal Goody 
should have thus subordinated ethical 
preoccupations to “interests" and want 


ceubacy was imposed on all servants.of 
God; but also when marriage was 
henceforth numbered among the seven 
sacraments and a model of conjugality 
laid down whose increasingly rapid 
disintegration we have recently been 
witnessing. Goody also gives dates to 
the fluctuations in resistance to clerical 
injunctions, marking the gap between 
theory and practice, ana the place 


teeth on edge. It is true that the gap was' 
wide between the precepts of the 
Church authorities in these matters 
and those of the Scriptures, and that 
those who brought about the reform or 
the eleventh century did nqt manage to 
find any justification for the concept of 
incest, whose rigours they strove with 
might and main to have respected, in 
the sacred texts, of which they had a 


established Church - came well before 
Christianization and had nothing to do 
with it. Finally, to come back to the 
starting-point of thisadmirable book, l 
would suggest to its author that he 
examine with an equal rigour Jaunty 
and success — though it will be chiucuu , 
because the sources are incomparably 
rich u what tobk . place over the 
>skme b 'ceflturies on. the other; Eastern 
shore of (hie Mediterranean, to see 
whether (he substratum there was not 
ItsClf Substantially ' modified and 
whether the customs of the invading 
nomads did not have some influence on 
the practice of marriage and in- 
heritance in. those great cities sur- 
rounded by gQTdens which, long after 
they had been Christianized, passed 
over quite unconcernedly to Islam. • 
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Richard Davis 
T he English Rothschilds 
274pp. Collins. £12.95. 
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At the centre of this study lies the 
Rothschild conundrum, still unsolved: 
• why did the name conjure up power, 
glamour and secrecy to a degree 
rivalled only by the Society of Jesus in 
its palmy days, whereas its actual 


bearers cultivated a directly contrary 
image - brisk, horsey and down to 
earth? This was Largely dictated by the 


necessities of assimilation into high 
society: "Ride like trumps and do not 
let the Queen's people fancy we nre all 
tailors”, Nathaniel urges his brothers 


style became stamped to a remarkable 
degree by English diffidence. They 
invariably referred to their Croesus-like 
fortune, ror instance, with an engaging 
casualness, as "tin". The favours to 
reigning sovereigns, the private cou rier 
service which outpaced that of any 
government, the international free- 
masonry of capital between brothers, 
and cousins - in London, Paris and 
Frankfurt - all this was deliberately 
played down in favour of stag-hunting, 
the accumulation of broad acres, and 
university performances that were 
. unerringly gentleman -like in their 
mediocrity. The Rothschild style 
carefully ran counter to the brilliant 
and slightly sinister cosmopolitanism 
associated with the name. 

Yet the judgment of John Vincent 
and A. B . Cooke on the high politics of 
1885-6 still stands as an epigraph for 
any treatment of finance and politics in 
the nineteenth century: “somewhere in 
the background the Rothschild interest 
was closely involved, whether at a 
• spiritual level only none can say "..The 

■ employed by the fabulous family In 
their operation on the fringe of 
decision-making. The difficulty Ties in 


deciding where the line came between 
politics and profits, whether the 
priorities of these (wo preoccupations 
ever clashed, and what happened if 
they did. 

Richard Davis addresses himself to 
this question, nmong others; but by 
and large he eschews speculation on 
the Rothschilds’ political dealings in 
favour of emphasis on their position as 
honest brokers. Authorities who have 
stressed the other angle, from J. A. 
Hobson to Alfred Golan, nre taken to 
task for biased conclusions based on 
flimsy evidence. Professor Davis has 
tracked his heroes through several 
major political archives as well as the 
Rothschild collections In London and 
Manchester; they emerge more or less 
untainted by political impropriety in 
terms of financial interference, at least 
by the standards of their day. 
Intervention in Egypt, annexation of 
Burma, repudiation of Gladstone, war 
in South Africa, resistance in Ulster: in 
none of these crises does the family's 
involvement appear to have been a 
moving cause. And yet, despite 
Professor Davis's assurance, the 
allegations will no doubt continue to be 


The persistence of the Rothschilds’ 
reputation as an exotic secret society 
was, in fact, the achievement of 
Disraeli - not so much in his use of the 
bank to land the Suez Canal shares as 
in his determinedly colourful portrayal 
of the family in his fiction. To anyone 
who actually knew Baron Lionel, the 
idea that he resembled Sidonia was 
hilarious; but the legend lasted. The 
Neuchatel family are nearer the mark, 
but are again closer to Jesuits than to 
Rothschilds. The family themselves 
found the younger Disraeli's “strange 
Tancredian strain" faintly embar- 
rassing; their idea of Jewish emanci- 

ft j ■ 


Arabian Nights fantasies of high 
Victorian political romance. 

It is doubtful if the honour conferred 
was to the Rothschild taste; for much 
of Davis's story shows (heir experience 
running much closer ton Jewish family 
chronicle in the manner of Mnisie 
Moseo. Powerful mothers, indulgent 
fathers and internecine enmities 
dominate the saga, played out against 
opulent settings, all Paxton glass and 
bunks of flowers. There might be more 
about food; Rothschild feasts dazzled 
young goyim aristocrats, much as the 
Patimkin fruit obsesses the hero of 
Philip Roth’s Goodbye Columbus. 
Religious scruples were overcome to 
allow the keeping of pigs on Rothschild 
farms - not for curing, but for sniffing 
out truffles. Much of [he fnmily gossip 
is relayed to posterity in the diaries of 
Louise, wife of Sir Anthony 
Rothschild; in these pages she comes 
across as a Mrs Pooler at the feast. 
(“Charlotte Lionel was much admired 
by all the guests and she certainly 
looked strikingly handsome; I went 
home early, tired, nervous and out of 
sorts.") 

The two dominant themes are those 


of every family saga. One is the 
establishment of property: family fiefs 
were staked out in Piccadilly and, even 


chimerae of mystic destiny. By the 
1860s the relationship was closer, as 

the extended tribal circle. But by then 
his determined roman ticization of the 
family had set them immovably into his 


more spectacularly, the Vale of 
Aylesbury. Professor Davis has 
published a specialist study of 
Buckinghamshire, and he deals 
absorbingly with this aspect of the tale, 
though he gives rather cursory 
treatment to the awe-inspiring 
Rothschild mansions themselves. 
While awarding Mentmore its 
considerable due, he likes Ascott best, 
and Halton and Waddesdon receive 
short shrift; there are hardly any 

E ictures. Mayer becomes a respected 
[irii Sheriff of his county, and political 
influence inevitably follows the 
acquisition of property - a process 
described by one disgruntled 
contemporary as “the circumcision of 

rffeLi -^.Ayieshury'’.. 
LkmelV sons go .up .to Cambridge, 
sensibly concentrating on social rather 
than intellectual life. And this process 
indirectly leads to the second theme of 


Richesse oblige 

j : ■ • 1940 and a brush with death after being the call I 

MICftael K. Marrus torpedoed in mid-Atlantic. It closes elegantly 

. With an account of the nationalization ; also with 




Guy de Rothschild ’ 

Con (re bonne fortune . > . \ 

373pp. Paris: Be I fond. 89fir. : 
■27144 1550 4 


with ap account of the nationalization also with panache. “Richesse oblige”, 
“ft* 17 5 y e «r-old family bank in . according to Rothschild, possibly with 
198 1, deeply resented, yet relayed with , a twinkle in his eye. 
dignity. Rothschild seldom has a cross .... 


the call to live with a certain flair - century and a half. Similarly, there is 
elegantly, with impeccable taste, but no discussion of de Gaulle, whose nnti- 


• dignity. Rothschild seldom has a cross 
, word for anyone, even as he describes 
beitig a Jew. under Vichy, the jungle bf- 
. French capitalism, the fiercely 


: v , ; - 1 ' : Translated by. Arthur Goldhairither. ! 
* ’ : . : 1 JPP- u P ive rtHy.of Chicago Press. ; 
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admonished him ■ constantly: ■ “if yOu - make 
can’t ! say something nice about' . 1,1 

somebody . A ■ . eyeryohe 


nigh .society, ajid to have juh 
^ J - ‘ r honoured and respected fpml 
l :• ,-Qp4 , -..can ''Imagme ^Baron , 
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Roving recklessly 


(he saga: controversies over marriage. 
The Rothschilds married each other as 
strictly us any Persian royal famiy; 
Nutty s nmrriuge (a love match) to Hie 
daughter of his father's sister and his 
mother's brother simply filled the 
general pattern. “ Marrying out’', for a 
Rothschild, meant marrying out of the 
family, not marrying out of Jewry. Hut 
the brothers' social success was 
followed by a series of alliances 
between (heir sistcis and aristocratic 
young Christians, climaxing in the 

S rem marriage between Mayer's 
augliter Hannah and Lord Rosebery. 
This threatened the Jewish family m 
the widest sense: “if the leviathan is 
brought up by the hook”, enquired the 
Jewish Chronicle, “how will the 
minnows escape?" And, with Rose- 
bery’s advance to the premiership, and 
particularly his rule in Liberal 
Imperialism, it also broiight into high 
profile that vexed connection between 
political power and financial influence. 

On the evidence presented, Richard 
Davis is dearly correct in asserting that 
the Rothschilds were never a 
dominating influence in the formation 
of policy; in the events leading to the 
Boer War, for instance, their advice 
was all on the side of caution. Their 
finandal interests in the area, 
nonetheless, were so great that the 
very fact of their being in a position to 
give advice suggests that the line 
cannot be drawn quite as clearly as nil 
that. The influence of Natty Rothschild 
in the Liberal Unionist coalition may 
have been chiefly as go-between; those 
enigmatic notes in his barely legible 
hand which crop up in political archives 
often restrict themselves to the semi- 
code (“Barkis is willing”) or the lingua 
franca of banalities learnt at 
Cambridge and Ascot. It is certain that 
his ideas were those of Lord Randolph 
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structure of influence efi® 
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inevitably its QWn 
institutional life”); or it J! 
interpreted, in R. H, Tawoey 1 ^ 
ns that seductive border rc4S 
politics grease the wheels oK 
and polite society smiles hopef*, 
hoth . But that depends moj^, 
personal predilection and pc& 
predisposition than on 
evidence. 

The Rothschilds remain, gUom 
against their will. These pares enjc 
the death of Natty and the is, 
virulent antisemitism In the to 
twentieth century (though ooew 
have liked to hear more of iht til 
Victorian variety). Professor Bn 
was evidently working ok 
constraints of space, whichfeum 
icebergs beneath the surface. TW 
the preface makes clear (taiep 
access did not meah interferes 
his interpretation, it is possible & 
other constraints prevented i 
continuation into the (roti 
century . Tills is a pity, because eda 
Rothschilds, while as glanumni 
their forbears, are often « 
interesting and always mole briSa 
The re may be a hare to start here As 
the supposed effect of inbrttfa 
(Rothschild bastards, it has b«m 
while given every advantage al 
reared with their half-riblm 1* 


Edward Mo rtimer 

JfoRGARET FlTOHERBERT 

to Mao Who Was Greenmanlle: A 
Kaphy of Aubrey Herbert 
jjOpp. John Murray. £15. 
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to tide assumes that people have 
i 3 nd remember something of he 
Sof John Buchan. One hopes that 

!’ ^indeed stil! so, but mcftse itisnt: 
(Lnmmile is the second Richard 
ttanay novel (seauei to The Thirty- 
[■ £ Steps) and the first to feature 
t Ssndy Arbuthnot. a resourceful Briton 
. aho wanders ^ound the East in 
; mknis disguises. Published in 1916 
! md highly topical at the time, it tells of 
isiraagle between British and German 
[• wBBto enlist the mystic power of 
P. riU nn their resDective sides in the 


?, Ham on their respective sides in the 
[ Fmt World War. '‘Greenmantle is a 
^yjowy, Mahdi-like Figure, liable lo 
! jtnj(e the Islamic brushfire, and turns 
. mi at the end to be none other than 
: Sandy himself. 

■ To appreciate The Man Who Was 
i Grmnmtle one does not need to 
know any of this, although Aubrey 
Herbert was indeed the model for 
: Sandy Arbuthnot. He had overlapped 
»ith Buchan at Oxford in 1898-9 and 
impressed him with his reckless 
: mountaineering over the roofs, walls 
. ud window-ledges of tall buildings. 
Presumably they remained friends, 
dace Buchan was “greatly saddened" 


Aubrey Herbert’s grand-daughter, and 
a daughter of Evelyn Waugh. The 
former qualification accounts for her 
being entrusted with his papers, while 
the latter no doubt explains the felicity 
of the use to which she has put them. 
The book is well-written, highly 
readable, and utterly unpretentious in 
both style and content. There is no 
striving for literary effect, no nitempt 
to make her grandfather out as greater 
or more important than he was or even 
to draw weighty historical conclusions 
from his career. The story ends as 
abruptly as his life did, when an 
unnecessary dental operation brought 
on blood-poisoning, which killed him 
within a fortnight. The author gives us 
no epilogue, no anthology of tributes 
and assessments, not even an account 
of the funeral. The subject is aflowed to 
provide his own epitaph, in two short 
poems written weeks before he died, 
and that is that. 

Throughout, his words and actions 
are allowed to speak for themselves, 
and the reader is left to form his own 
judgment. We are told, it is true, of 
Herbert's extraordinary charm, but we 
also begin to feel it for ourselves. 
Reckless in his exploits, generous in his 
enthusiasms, 'a myopic, disshevelled 
figure blundering as innocently 
through the backstreets of Constan- 
tinople or the backwoods of Albania 


because “in the remoter comers of the 
Ottoman Empire to which Aubrey was 
addicted it was often necessary to hire 
not only guides but also military 
escorts"; and yet at so many places - 
Bahrein, Bushire, Basra, Baghdad - 
there were resident British consuls 
happy to offer bed and board to the 
passing adventurer. 

Herbert hardly conforms to the 
Heartbreak House stereotype of the 
English upper class on the eve of the 
Great war. He was passionately 
concerned about events in the Balkans, 
feeling that Turks and Albanians 
especially were getting a raw deal, both 
from events on the ground and from 
British public opinion. He was also 
deeply worried by the gathering crisis 


Churchill in foreignpolicv and Indian 
affairs, and that Churchill pressed 
them on Salisbury; but, though 
Churchill owed the bank money, that 
dependence only became spectacular 
.when he ..entered the .political 
wilderness. Churchill, .characterist- 
ically, got more out of the association 
than Rothschild did; Rothschild, 
equally characteristically, supported 


also with panache. “Richesse oblige”, Israel remarks in 1967 with their 
according to Rothschild, possibly with Undoubted nntl-Jcwlsh implication 
a twinkle in his eye. (“un peuple d’filile, sflr de lui et 

. Inevitably, this tot dimension of 
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money; no vine been horn rich nn»i No l, ri word, so far as I can see, 

privileged, he explains he has decided /. ^u° n c ^ an 8 c d from the original 
^to male the best , of it; feeling, guilty 5?*^ ver?ion Pushed three yenrs 
serve? no purpose, and would let * •' 

his faSv d S hC • Wlthln the strict and somewhat 


Jews view Jewishness. today, together 
with an intriguing analysis of : how 


never shown the family flair); ala 
rate, it would make a arfpmiJHseqerit 


rate, it would make a grlppingseqerit 
the saga. The English RolkM 
however, ends at a logical pofni, retQ 
theinc is an asamilalion na 
becomes a takeover. Indeed, oat H 
vignette from this tale of mm® 
Anglicization recalls the cooctow 
Animal Farm, A small m, & 
waiting in Tring village ip«s.r«» 
of the frequent royal visilanoiM® 
only voice her disappointment: ; « 
“the King looked just like Lord k. 


rediscovering elements of ,w*g 
long since buried in their own kb* 
family’s past. Similarly, she ncW 
remarkable re-establishment ofgj 
tics through involvement wre w* 

notably after the Six-Day Warofi^ 
Often this political activity 
return to Jewish religion. . ■ 1 


: by Herbert's death in 1923, but 
Herbert had many friends and Buchan 
ns not close enough to rate any 
station In this biography , based as it is 
on gclose study ofHerbert’s extensive 
diaries and letters. Luckily his 
connection with Buchan, while it 
: provides an eye-catching title, is by no 
! means the mqst interesting thing ahout 
Heibert’a life. The real Aubrey 
emerges as a more three-dimensional 
; character than the Fictional Sandy - 
1 quite as eccentric but a little less 
mysterious, as - gifted but less 
nmssfal, as patriotic but perhaps 
readier to question the accepted 
^ patriotic values of his time. One 
«sn’l easily ' imagine Sandy 
; Mathnoi iSS j, dissident Tory MP 
: yping in favour of & compromise 
p*. nor yet as “a passionate 
i believer" in the League of Nations. 

t .Maroaret Fitzherbert, “born long 
: die events here recounted", is 


tinopfe or the backwoods ot Albania 
as through the drawing-room of Ten 
Downing Street, with a genuine 
aristocratic indifference to public 
opinion, he inevitably aroused great 
affection, heightened if anything by a 
tinge of disapproval, whether he 
achieved muen else may be 
questioned, but hardly seems to 
matter. 

Herbert was. as the author rightly 
remarks, “entirely a man of his times' . 
and it is those times above ail which 
come alive in his biography. Times 
when the younger son or an earl with a 
second-class degree could be pushed 
by his mother into a diplomatic or 
parliamentary career, or both in 
succession, with little or no effort on 
his own part. (One learns without 
surprise that he was coached at Oxford 
by the author of Lord Lundy.) Times 
wnen, without the aid of aircraft, the' 
same mother could go but to Japan to 
visit her son,' returning by Korea, 
Peking and the trans-Siberian railway. 
Times when a man of good family 
normally travelled with a man-servant 
of some sort; when lodging in 
Constantinople “cost practically 
nothing" but travel was expensive 


in Ireland, especially by nisown party's 
support for Carson, whom ne 
particularly disapproved of and 
disliked. 

. Yet, reading this, one sees what 
Shaw was getting at: the endless round 
of house parties and dinners which 
formed the framework of political life 
(“We decided to have a small nucleus 
dinner ... No servants. An enoimous 
table, crab, lobster, quails, plovers 
eggs. Yquem, champagne, hock"), and 
even the reaction of Herbert and his 
contemporaries to the outbreak of war: 
“They were a little tired of themselves, 
a little tired of life, and impatient of the 
old men ... It was as it their whole 
lives had been a preparation for this 
moment and they seized it with 
eagerness." 

From then on the war (“celle qui a 
cassf l’histoire en deux”, as a French 
historian has called it) becomes itself 
the main character in the book, as it 
surely must in any book on this period. 
Fighting at Mons, at Gallipoli and in 
the unsuccessful attempt to relieve 
Kut-al-Amara, Herbert saw some of 
the nastiest bits of it at close quarters. 

It also took a steady toll of his close 
friends and relatives so that his wife by 
her thirtieth birthday could reflect that . 
she knew more dead than living 
people. By 19 17 he had lost his appetite 1 
tor victory and began working actively 
- for peace. Perhaps th$ most attractive 
episode in his career was his 
championing of Lord Lansdowne, who 
had come out in favour of an early 

E eace, against the hysteria of .the 
iorthclifte press. His dislike Of Lloyd 
George may have been partly 
snobbery, but there was something 
genuinely noble about it, too. 
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Reproduced from the book reviewed here. Aubrey Herbert electioneering 
prior to the 1918 “Coupon Election ”, in which Lloyd George and BonarLaw 
issued coupons or endorsed the candidature of Unionist and Liberal Mrs 
indeed loval to the coalition government. Only twenty-six Independent 
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powerful computers for design, 
engineering, stress , anaWsis. 
manufacturing, aerodynamic, night 
simulation, and the analysts of 
telemetry daln make the tost pdots 
task 'much less difficult and 
demanding. Then, instrumentation for 
navigation and flight management was 
relatively rudimentary and unreliable, 
and raw skill in piloting at a premium. 
Today, technological sophistication 
has reached the point where challenges 
and emergencies are rare and usually 
controllable by redundant systems and 
ground "help/ Quill’s duscripMns of 
Weathec flying at Duxford (Gambs), 
for example, Wit seem d^tiyejy. 
. simple. iHIs almc^t caapal 
conceals the terribte hazards he arid Ws 
fellow pilots overcame.; Readers who 
enjayed Tom Wolfe’s epic The Right 
Stuff will find here the same character 
and quaijty, buVseen through Bqtish 
rather than American eyes, , 

: - Quili seemfe to make light oi the 
. v . j ont If the- 
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Hoover - made him safe .and 
competent where lesser men would not 
have (survived. He writes s with 
fascinating foresight of aviation 
technology which he liked and 
understood and is now, accepted as 
conventional wisdom, but which 
seemed irrelevant or wrong to the 
thinking of the 1940s - laminar-flow 
wing surfaces attained through precise 
manufacture, and tricycle under- 
carriage, to give ju^t, two examples, 
■His descriptions of the teehriical and 
manufacturing problems experienced 
■by hflteheU’s Spitfire team at the height 
(or depth?)' of the $econd world \yar 

ro pIa& blame, but quick- 
1 q< praise aqd credil pthpr?. He.w as 
leady to attribute his own remarknb e 
career to luck as, to his obviously, 
superior skills. One sets down, his 
SDiendld an^ readable, book with the 

S of him as the- fcirid *pf • man; one 
would instlnclivblyv enjoy . 

Certainly, bite wou d neyef he|tP|eto 
/step into 9 cockpit; with him. The 
descriprion^bf Jjow.he had to, give up 

the man knd pilot, rtlSae MS mark; this 
book is his testament. .. ^ 

^fc. vvhicl, bas an muodwlwn 
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Liberals were returned to Parliament: Herbert was unexpectedly endorsed end 
was returned with a comfortable majority o f just under 3,000 votes. 
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Minimal horrors, social hauntings 

which are usually accommodated less between the sheets, though 
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Hie ghost story is often curiously 
unsatisfactory in that it seems to 
promise more than it performs. At 
some vital moment in the narrative, 
you find, it loses a secure hold on the 
reader's imagination; it becomes glib, 
or mawkish; it is merely picturesque 
when it should be chitling, or the 
horror it encompasses acquires a comic 
touch. The last, which is particularly 
damaging, nearly always results from 
excess. The history of the genre, 
indeed, documents a movement away 
from full-blooded or lurid detail; the 
modern ghost story (including works 
by Dickens, Henry and M. R. James, 
Elizabeth Bowen and L. P. Hartley) 
makes the most of its horrors by 
keeping them to a minimum. As far as 
feeling is concerned, it is modelled on 
the ghost-ballad rather than the Gothic 
imbroglio. 

Still, like the detective novel, the 
standard ghost story has roots in the 
sensational fiction of the 186Us. and its 
denouement is often similarly 
disappointing -when the solution to n 
crime, the story-within-the-story or the 
explanation for a haunting is found to 
be disproportionate to the fuss It 
generated. The exceptions, . which 

exercise in the supernatural mode, 
shows a firm understanding of the rules 
which govern (his particular game. 
After Henry James's The Turn of the 
Screw, with its crucial shift of emphasis 


austerely in the thriller or the 
adolescent adventure. The ghostly 
trappings, distributed evenly and 
unin sister tly, have a cumulative effect. 
What is banal in the story - domestic 
wrongs anti miseries - is subjugated to 
what is agreeably ominous and 
astringent. But why is Susan Hill so 
vague about time, and why has she 
placed a wrong name on a tombstone? 

The ghost stories of the past, of 
which her own is a synthesis, appeal 
most strongly to Susan Hill when a 
classic composure overlies their 
charnel disturbances. In the collection 
she has assembled for Hamish 
Hamilton, a House-of- Usher 
exorbitance is by and large eschewed. 
These traditional tales are rarely 
overwrought in mood, whatever the 
terrors they conjure up. Some of the 
latter are pretty striking, in “Keeping 
His Promise" by Algernon Blackwood, 
a medical student is surprised to 
receive a late-night visit from an old 
school friend in a sorry state. The 
friend is speechless, white-faced and 
covered in cobwebs. Good-hearted 
Marriott, without smelling a rat. or 
even spying a worm, installs the visitor 
in his own bed: who can blame him, 
some hours later, for manifesting 
alarm when the sound of heavy 
breathing continues to proceed from 


between the sheets, though ihe 
occupant is no longer there? 

As comic horror goes, this is sharp 
enough to procure the ghost of a chill; 
for unadulterated absurdity you have 
to turn to Rliodn Broughton's tale 
about a bride abducted on her 
honeymoon by an apparition with 
sinister eyes and u notable nose, 
attributes the author is curcful to 
specify. The M. R. James story 
included here - “Oh. Whistle and I'll 
Come To You, My Lad"- perhaps gets 
as dose to the risible as it's possible to 
get without actually ending in that 
category; it is unnerving, but only just. 
It contains the famous malign force 
that fashioned a shape for itself out of a 
sheet, and the famous exclamation 
from the frightened local boy who 
glanced upwards at the wrong 
moment; “Ow, I seen it wive at me out 
of the winder." Sheridan Le Fanu 
contributes two pieces, one about a 
portent of death embodied in a cat; in 
the other - “Green Tea" - a clergyman 
is haunted, for our enjoyment, by a 
small black monkey through which his 
umbrella passes unimpeded. 

The virtual impossibility of 
distinguishing between an actual 
haunting, and a state of neurosis on the 
pan of the beholder, led to a spate of 
ambiguous tales in which hallucination 


(a small black monkey . indeed) may or 
may not account for the apparition. 
The Turn of the Screw may he read as a 
“psychological" ghost story, one piece 
of objective evidence 'apart. So, 
indeed, may the Henry James talc 
included in this collection - “Sir 
Edmund Onne" - though it's perhaps 
hetter described as a social ghost story, 
utterly decorous and unalanning. With 
Elizabeth Bowen's “The Demon 
Lover" - one of her ext ruordi nary- 
group of wartime stories - we're hack, 
appreciatively, with the authentically 
uncanny. Edith Wharton's Con- 
necticut widow, though (“All Souls”), 
waking up one morning to find her 
house mysteriously emptied of its 
domestic staff - the outrage dealt with 
here again appears to be social, as 
much as supernatural. 

"When it degenerated to an exercise 
in skill and invention, the decadence of 
the form had set in": so Julia Briggs 
asserts in the introduction to her 
impressive study of the genre, Night 
Visitors (1977). She is referring to the 
fictional ghosts of the 1920s and after; 
at this period, it's true, a kind of 
supernatural story developed in which 
the author was concerned to flaunt his 
ingenuity, whatever the cost in 
numinous sensation. Popular taste 
demanded the cleverly constructed 
episode, short on atmosphere and 


smart in style. This, on n,. , 

tyiK-ot story preferred 

whose collection opens^hS 

menaced by one oas is' 

L. P. Hartley’s "W. S. 
a piece about two tram«ft 

Brighton Road. one aliveSfei 

dual. y,u expect this son 0 fi 
cm with a punch-line, and ro S 
Dahl volume do. 

Froni his book, we leant whatiita 
like to be rune up on the teleS 
your dead wife, or to witnesses^ 
before it happens. We meet . jS 
gone red-head with designs on foS 
sister, and an antique deatadroj 
of the grave by his compulsion to fa 
nn honest customer. The non 
of _ these pieces, incidental!? n 
written in 1964; in the SwU E 
collection, 1945 is the date after 
nothing of an appropriate a* 
suggested itself, the ghost n» I 
children s fiction apart - is wi 
flourishing form tft present. Why? ft 
Dahl book gives some dues, h 
Elizabeth Bowen once reambd 
"Ghosts have grown tip":- they* 
longer lug their nwtj * 

paraphernalia around with then to 
mid-twentieth-century devire « 
location is inimical to their into® 
But they’re as ill-served by bristaj 
and knowingness as they once with 
the aghast approach. 
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: John Forster: A Literary Lire fled subject, moral and treatment for 

! mm leicester University Press. Leigh Hunt’s “Abraham and the Fire 

f jy 1. Worshipper"; who helped BulwerLyt- 

i fliiM 1164 6 ton rewrite his mediocre plays to gain n 

1 " ■ — ino dj cum of plausibility and dramatic 

, a. .frond chapter of Our Mutual impact; who restrained Landor front 
r- /Must as Mr Veneering is about further damaging the reception of his 
! Since the bewildered Tweinlow already unpopular work by the use of 
£ Two indistinguishable friends, an eccentric system of phonetic spell- 
5 SJS Brewer, n “fearful ing. More startlingly, it was Forster 
■ occurs. To the who decided that Tennyson s "Charge 

Mis.cfc nf the I ioht Rrionde" should ooen with 


for vicarious ambition, made an ideal judges that Forster “gained little, in a 
negotiator. But he was far more than practical way, from his friendship with 
an agent, and Davies assembles much Dickens", but that Dickens gained a 
information about Forster's impact on good deal in terms of literary and 
his friends' creative work. To take a financial advantage. His exposition of 
few examples: it was Forster who speci- Dickens's intricate dealings with 
fied subject, moral and treatment for Chapman and Hal! certainly supports 
Leigh Hunt’s “Abraham and the Fire this view, as does his summary of 
Worshipper"; who helped BulwerLy l- Forster's systematic campaign to 
ton rewrite his mediocre plays to gain n publicize and popularize Dickens 
modicum of plausibility and dramatic through twenty years of extensive 
impact; who restrained Landor front review and Quotation in the Examiner. 
further damaging the reception of his He also helps us to understand the 


J lust as Mr veneering is uumui iumhu uiuiin^u E >>»■ ««». »■» , | 

WJlC the bewildered Tweinlow already unpopular work by the use of strange way in which Dickens s 
indistinauishable friends, nn eccentric system of phonetic spell- expressions of friendship for Forster I 
\ # 5 s Brewer n "fearful ing. More startlingly, n was Forster over some thirty years, in his letters 

Boots anu * y Q ihe who decided that Tennyson's "Charge and elsewhere, run parallel with a 

"Mis-ter and Mis-sis of the Light Brigade" should open with strain of irritation and mild hostility. 
SKTfhere enters “A too, too some deleted lines beginning, “Half a Dickens was not the man to give 


larae man, wttn a raiai icugue, uuu u wuklk. « 
files on him", who “instantly onward . . ."; who “suppressed the 
£55* wife and darts nt Twemlow over-farcical treatment of Mr Dick m 

W*"®' . . j.n n A i n Irnniu fl/iurst ^ nnnprfli'l/i . rPnlflCIIlB that 


-inning, “Hnlf a Dickens was not the man to give i 
/ Half a league wholehearted affection merely 
suppressed the because someone could be useful to 
t of Mr Dick in him; he must have sensed Forster's 


nth 'How do you do? So glad to know 

2JJJLSI fam surel’ " shop’ with the now familiar reference Forster of the letters becomes a comic 

B W 0,t T y ’ f 1 10 ^ rr iu*A nn the to 'King Charles's head’ and who creation rivalling Podsnap in vitality. 
Thus, in July 1864 armed I on 1 the ua£ f ed D j c k enSt as The Old Curios - “Forster", Dickens writes to Macready 

a'ihioI etna* nnt OmV tnC immortal r . t :«iu Mall elimnir tka fVimPon War. 
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David Copperficld replacing that desire for vicarious involvement in his 

unfortunate's obsession with ‘the date creativity. Accordingly he used 
.1 . ..i .I,, nhinn riJlniila in rali»ue the nre«nrp. and the 


[■! Thus, in July 1864, arrivea on me uat £ d DlckenSt as The Old Curios - “Forster" , Dickens writes to Macready 

fictional stage not oniy l^c immortal P 5/ took sha pe, {hat Little Nell during the Crimean War. 
Podsnap, staunch omonent of ^ jjg This act of sentimental “ . . . appears to be troubled by the 
whatever might bring a blush into tne cat h ars i s Forster seems to have viewed great responsibility of directing the 
cbeek of a young J™”* with a tinge of curious moral masoch- whole War. He doesn t seem to me to 

nthersurpnslngiy, Dickens s friend of ^ y^e death, he told Dickens ambi- be quite clear that he has got the ships 
Marty thirty years standing, John valently wou i d be “a kind of discipline into the exact order he intended , on the 
Forster, on whom Podsnap was based. f {lj * an d emotion which would do sea-point of attack . at Sebastopol. It 
wiraiiwrt Fnrster nlaved m the affairs ■ ? j ...ui-u t — „ neu IrRTicitinn (O PodSIKlD 
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telephone line to a house in 
West bourne Park. As Kate peoples, 
furnishes and.plays with her house, so 
things come to pass at 123 St Luke’s 
Road. 

Kate is as unaware of the drastic 
effect her play has on the fabric and 
folk of No 123 as the motley residents 


No doubt about it, Harriet Waugh is 
improving; With Kate's Hoy&t, her 

sloughed off the black-humoiired - 
excesses of her previous hooks and 
taken on a more considered and 
.calculating brand of comedy. The 
humour of Kate’s House is sharp, 
shrewd and restrained, with less of the 


IOIK 01 INO us as tne motley residents 
of this House in Multiple Occupation 
are of her existence as witch-doctor 
and puppeteer. They must do their best 
fcyjqpw^vith and moire sense of the 

Kate's play can be rough on the 
people at No 123. If she breathes on the 
windows of her dolls' house, a sudden 
mist envelops St Luke’s Road. Wheir 


£rS;«Kili ! T» CrUC ^ k* 1 • 0 ® fern Pjtask shrewd and restrained, with less of the she decides to dean her house by 
Bo ** n pointed out) from abortion ist’s pantomime horrors of throwi ng a cup of water over it, a flood 
ptiysit a to moral d read, we exnect tte oM .. . drendiet the walls at Wes bourne 

sense of corruption and malevolence to j^„„u *u- Park. 
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be paramount. In the wake of M. R. 
James's Collected Ghost Stories, we 
expect., the tone lo be sedate and 
authoritative. In these respects. The 
Woman in Black runs true to type. 

Another oif the, traditional 

| requlTctnents - . a distinctive 

atmosphere - it also ha ndles with ease , 




old.. - drenches the walls at. Westbourne 

Much of the rest of the furniture ^ ar ^' 
remains the same, though - the These, however, are minor 

obsession with the absurdities of manifestations of the power of Kate’s 

religious observance when carried to sympathetic magic. If she puts a black 
logical .extremes, the self-conscious princess In one of the rooms of her 
appetite for jip-to-the-minute ■ social dolls' house, a black princess duly 
reference, The- grass, add and 
revolutionary student politics: of 

Mirror 'Mirror (1973) become • 

McDonald's, the Royal Wedding fa K Am 1 Ortnitl 


These, however, are minor 
manifestations of the power of Kate’s 
sympathetic magic. If she puts a black 


In'fc 1 - 3t ° ry - W.f rbcgiijs in a fog McDonald’s, the Royal Wedding (a 
.■n^mitmesnianiai. Arthur Kipps, "Don’t do it Di" disco and Ken 
Ittherp, is the usual. sceptical nan-qtpr ; Livingstone’s counterrattrnctiOits in- 
Forwhom an ordeal is in store.' At sonic eluded) and the urban riots of 1981 in' 
period befowi the j950s,; fcite’i ' .-i 

Arthur travels north from London to .. tk- ^ . 1 . r ; ' 

vWnd bp'ihe legal affairs of an eighty:- Jf.-f beh i nd ,h ? " ew n PVei is 

sevan-year-old recluse, fetely' W " nd lt wre f ul, y executed.. 

» j K Kate lias. In fnr.i. hiMi»c thn Ana 


Born again 
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• dweased; aqd-finds the inhabitants qf 
■i Orythin' Gifford, oddly' reluctant to 

• comment qn ,i the affairs of dead (Mrs 
prab|ow. (this is the usual . .device for 


Toby Htton 

Keith Cqlquhoun 
KU s of L|ft. 




' Kate Jlas, In fqct, three houses, jhe one “I’ni LOLOUHOUPf- . 
she lives in, a dolls! house Oqd -a Ktsso'fLlfe , 

fg5 : 

■, lives with her father and mother in a - M 1 ^. IP 82 8 1 •' 

nouip oii Wimbledon Common, For 

Christmas she is given a gabled The world of Kiss Of Llfe is that of 
Victorian dolls’ house, taller than she denizens of small hotels 6n the South 
is, by her parents.; .. . ■ Coast, and it does not take the 

presence of a Major Fancy among the 




moves into 123. Kate learns about 
squatters, so her dolls’ house and in 
due course St Luke's Road aet a pair. 
When Kate decides it would be nice if 
the woman downstairs had a baby, Mrs 
MacDougal finds herself inexplicably 
pregnant, having had .no sexual 
connection witH her husband - or 
anyone else - for over six months. 

The central comedy of the book 
concerns Mnrgerv MacDougal's 
desperate, deranged attempt to come 
-to; terms with this parthenogenesis. She 
rapidly concludes it must be the Second 
Coming and starts to take the role of 
Mother of Christ very seriously. At the 
same time she takes an increasing 
interest in feminism and the woman’s 
page of the Guardian, so thnt when the 
Fruit of her womb proves female and 
insists on coming into the world on 
December 23 despite her valiant 
efforts to hold put for the Big Dny, 
feminist and madonna meet in angry 
exclamation, "There is no doubt about 
it, God is a pig and a man." 

The other people nt 123 cope ns best 


fresh, air into Miss Macgregov’s' 
decently-filled purse as well as into her 
^pitiably emptied life. It turns out, 
however, to be security rather than 
cash that the young man is seeking, 1 
for, he reveals lumself to be an 
American army desdr ter ' needing to 
regularize his identity papers after a 
spell on the run throughout Europe. It 
is not he who takes, the old spinster in, 
but Miss Macgregor, it! full command 
ofthe situation, who takes him pn. She 
discusses > the possibility with her 
doctor, commissions an intimate 
that she will 
bride, and a 
end of 


they can with the strain of sbriui 
house with the Virgin Maivery anda 
girl child who has " changeatbe trisn^f 
of the Holy Trinity into the squared 
the Holy Quartet’’ literally overap 
But then, thanks to Kate, Urey 
enough problems of their own. 

The final chapter is a somewhato 
postscript. Kate, grown 
affianced, is shown round 123 a 
Luke's Road, now up for sale *1 
single family dwelling, with b 
intended. Tnere is no disme 
denouement and Kate .ra* 
unaware of the house's slgmta® 
The penultimate chapter prortMU 
neat enough ending, wih 
resented sibling, Nancy, wing 

her vpjy different dolts' house -j 
modern bungalow with garapjjj 
lawn. “It had electric lights 
on and off and a television That btop* 
colour when plugged In. Nancy.sw 
a lot. So did Kate. It 
conducted house with <Wf Pni 
Modernity, electricity and WF) 
triumph over the gothic ot af 1 
.house. 


Marty thirty years’ standing, John 
Forster, on whom Podsnap was based. 
What part Forster played in the affairs 
of Dickens and other Victorian 
aithors, and how much truth there was 
io the cruel Podsnap caricature, are 
fiifly investigated for the first time in 
Janes A. Davies’s John Forster: A 
littery Ufe. 


me lasting good, and which I could not 
thank you for as an ordinary enjoy- 
ment of literature". 

Here and elsewhere Forster's 


1I1IU Uiv • I T* 

sea-point of attack, at Sebastopol. It 
is an easy transition lo Podsnap I 
himself: “ *We know what Russia 
means, sir,' says Podsnap; 'we know 
what France .wants; we see what 
Ampripa i« nn tn: hut we know what 


fiifly investigated for the first time in Here and elsewnere roreier s is u ■ to; but ^ know what 

James A. Davies’s John Forster: A proposals showed a England is. That's enough for us.’ " 

litrary Ufe. popular taste, P erha P s ^^“ Podsnap’s aesthetic . preconceptions 

When he first met Dickens in 1836 i rommonp°aS^ ht too turS out to be strikingly close to 

(he twenty-four-year-old Forster was one Forster’s own. It was not Podsnap, but 


ikeady a power m the literary world. 
The an of a Newcastle butcher and 
cattle-dealer, he had tried and rejected 
in quick succession Cambridge and the 
Inner Temple before settling in as 


in"S young English female becoming the 

tola A of the Tn,e Sm, a i “ward for his «“ice S , P"de of her purity", 

sical newspaper. From there it was a . f of venisoni silver-mounted Davies judges that “there is no firm 

Jort step to the more prominent J M and innumera bl e dinners evidence that Forster perceived Pods- 
Eimiiner;, twenty-one Forster ^ no doubt gratefully received, and nap’s full meaning". He recognized a 
fecame us resident "Theatrical collected a number of potentially few of his own external mannerisms 
Eiammer was launched on a notably from but “No friendship",. Davies ngilly 

pnidiptmiy enertKtie career as Sor. Stili some less obvious need says, “could have survived more com- 
pumalisr; editor, biographer and, ha driven him. plete lapprehenstqn. : 'Diere Is a 

^U«^ b .e fnendof.be ^ ^ fer „ ^ ^ 

toe.Vde.erminafion .o be of ^p^nM'.h’e’oK'! 

Wroewas every bit as relentless as his . . do _ {ar f rom friends and „f acWr hond" in the crea- 


"no wvwj ual pa juiwmivjj wu 

iiw towards money and status. Even 
«rore he joined the Examiner he was 
wganizing fundraising activities for 
w ageing Leigh Hunt. Soon he was 


. , 1 ranK ana vei pumu 

in London far from ‘ . J™ n lng of the master hand" in the crea- 

relalions, and remaining a lion of "the vulgar canting Podsnap . 

until at forty-four he the cunn j ng was more masterly than 

somewhat ineffectual EIim Colburn, h( . kneWi * 


until nowhe has W - 

os proofs and' reviewing his work iJp '.Li hooos ofobllttation and self- treatment more substant al a 

“Piousy, though not uncritically. S® Themher ^strand in Davies’s short DNB article.Davles has worked 
Tbmioh Him. in. t r.„,r Q Interest. 1 9 l ^ r 5ir . i^ nN .»ivn Hiiioence and presents 


n women’s fencing 
also assiduous as a 
her waiter waves the ^ 

S="S e o, 

less advciiturous backgml(pa‘ . g 

. Such merit as 
concentrated npton foj* SS* 
life by an ereiniud 

■ revival of a long dprm«Bt?eg^ 

which we are assured 

are still in surorisingiy ^'phi; 


muugii noi u non ut tuiy. Tlip nthsr strand in Davies s snon a > 1 

Hunt he met Lamb, and a l^L-roretntion is Forster’s concern with with impressive diligence and pres 

* relationship developed: Davies much ufeful material, ^ludmga foll 

«®ges i and- manuscripts were ^f M v^^des. this was partly a bibliography of Forsler’s volum nous 
Kstduously delivered, terms arranged r ,^' y co f his own dignity; out publications. Thestandard °[ accur , a a c y 

editors, free theatre tickets ien ui neiy believe^l In the Is generally very high, though scholars 

Jfed; when Lamb died, Forster f °D 0 rt an ?rofHterature and dedicated and students, atwhomt^^ 
^ ribU?Cmthe WrSself to improving the lot of the 

it A v!“ now established, and p^fessioonl. He played a central part use ^J^enfia^ 

* framed . with remarkable jn the gradual shlft away from lump- ° f . . u ^ ltt ^f ia i: d T ul ^ er gc oring 

KH 011116 rest of Forster’s life. sum payments and the author s sale of ® On Mge3l3,fnore- 

^ Be Stride Stan hv In nrftsllae i.: tnwnrrk aareementS that Some Sixty eacn. fTit. k,<H. 
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Viwrary aaviscr iu • mo de an autnors wuir o ,‘ Zj u oikniaced creating a pinuii 
feorilft' 1 ^SP ' he lj i te i 83 , 0s; continuing income. He was also active been f gftf^tch any but the most 
Quarterly Review j n numerous^ benevolent schemes which is iiire f » One questions, 
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Recently published by 
FABER AND FABER 


Kissinger: The Price of Power 

SEYMOUR M.HERSH 

'An extraordinary’ account ... of the double-crosses, character 
assassinations, labyrinthine conspiracies, and just plain 
criminality that formed an essential part of American foreign 
policy in the Nixon veare. ’ (Washington Post Book World) 

This remarkable book must remain Exhibit A in a continuing 
debate affecting all our futures/ (Sunday Times 1 £15.00 

The Burning Book 

MAGGIE GEE 

A contemporary family saga interwoven with visions of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Maggie Gee’s new novel confronts the 
horror of the nuclear holocaust with remarkable imagination and 
subrletv. It is ‘a marvellously cogent anti-war statement’ (TLS}. 

' £8.50 

Bodyline: The Novel 
PAUL WHEELER 

The book which lias caused 'one nf the bitterest behind-the- 
scenes rows cricket has known (Ian Wooldridge, Daily Mai f).^ 

It is also, as the reviewer in Punch remarked, 'a rattling good yam . 

£7.95 

Sole Survivor 

MAI 1 RICE GEE 

The third in Maurice Gee’s prize-winning ‘Plumb’ sequence 
follows Ravmond Sole from his second world war childhood 
through to the present dav. The kaleidoscope of New Zealand 
politics, historv and family life is as vivid and compelling as ever. 

£7.95 


Squeak * 

A Biography of NPA (978 A 203 
JOHN BOWEN 

' The mbit enjo^abk bbpk t6 ct>ine my Way in a long time h 
. : a fascinating accou n t/ Basically true, of a- wa rm- friendship . ■ 
between a pigeon and two humans, (t is beau tifu llywritten and 
so persuasive that I read' it at a sitting. ’ ( Arthur mdrshaU} , 
Fairer Paperback £2.95 

Voices: A Memoir 

FREDERIC PROKOSCH 

The captivating autobiography of a writer, world traveller, 
sports plaver and - above all - inspired, listener. £8.95 . 
(Faber and Faber have also J/fsf published a ptip&hack edition 
ofFrtderic Prokosrh's travel novel . The Asiatics,>wy £.1.25) 

River 

Poems bv TED HUGHES. Photographs by PETER KEEN 
A great poet arid a superb photographer, anglers both, combine 
• talents to portray and celebrate the river in all its aspects — its 
seasons, its landscape and its wildlife. 61 colour photographs. 

£10.00; Faber Paperback £4.95 - . . . 

' Quoof- ; 

paul.muedpgn ■-./ 

. Paul Muldoon’s new colleccibrl is rhe Poetry Book Society s .- 
Choice for the Autumn! It is marked by all the compassion and 
sense of ironv which has distinguished liis previous work. 
Faber Paperback £4.00 

• Cambridgeshire; A . Shell Guide 

.% ngrman;scaR^^ ' 

: The latest volume in a disunguished series^now in its fiftieth 
. year. The book included a long introductory essay on U\e , 
; landscapes, early history and building materials of the county, 
followed by a detailed gazetteer. 4 maps, 1 86 halftones. 

: £8.50; Faber Paperback £4. 95 
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Reasoning with the unreasonable 


Alan Ryan 

Jon Elster 

Sour Grapes: Studies in the 
Subversion of Rationality 
177pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50. 

0 521 25230 X 

It is a moot point whether social 
scientists are right to spend much time 
on the topic of rationality. Attempts to 
show that reason indicates the ends of 
life as well as the means to those ends 
have been notably unsuccessful, and 
most social scientists take it for granted 
that rationalism is not a live option in 
ethics. Used as they are to Weber's 
distinction between Wert ration afi tfli 
and Z weckrationafi/di, they have come 
to think that no action can be 
condemned as irrational, so long ns it 
either '‘expresses'’ some value or is 
believed by the agent to be n means to 
some end he has in mind. 

But it is not a unanimous view that 
sociologists might well be interested in 
the causation or beliefs and desires but 
not in (heir rationality. However 
abstemious with praise and blame they 
seek to be, they encounter too many 
fellow sociologists who are not. When 
Pareto called action based on false 
belief “non-logical", lie seemed to 
most of his successors to be setting too 
high a standard for “logical" action - 
the man who believes what is in fact 
false, but only after the most careful 
scrutiny of the evidence available to 
him, is not a paradigm of irrationality. 

All Marxists and critics of Marxism 
are embroiled in much the same 


.it. 

'"ill* 


argument. The Marxian theory of 
ideology - or perhaps one should say 
some of the Marxian theories of 
ideology - explains the workings of 
capitalism by appealing to the 
functions served by irrational beliefs 
and irrational desires. Workers falsely 
. T believe lt>ai capitalists “desetv^ ". their 
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they mid their employers have in the 
past subscribed to Calvinist or 
Methodist theologies which have 
defused revolutionary vigour, have 
hidden from the capitalists the 
exploitative nature of their 
undertakings, and have thus 
Icgitimatea the capital ist mode of 
production. The “irrationality” of 
these beliefs, and of the aspirations to 
salvation which go with them, is 
precisely what makes them interesting 
to the Marxist - the fact that the 
capitalist economic system could not 
continue if all the participants were 
rational, simultaneously explains why 
people have irrational beliefs and 
desires, and condemns capitalism as 
irrational too. 

The Marxist theory of ideology is 
one of J on Elster 's stalking-horses in 
(he latest instalment of his wrestling 
match with irrationality, in anyone less 
coolly intelligent than Elster, his 
passion for the analysis of social 
rationality and irrationality - in Logic 
and Society , Ulysses and die Sirens and 
here in Sour Grapes - might be thought 
to be obsessive. But Elster's 
intellectual interests are so wide- 
ranging that the last thing one could 
complain of is a narrow and blinkered 
concentration on one topic. In Sour 
Grapes, as in his earlier books, he calls 
upon the resources of philosophy, 
game theory, history, social* 
psychology, nnd literary criticism, to 
illuminate such topics as why really 

f ood writers cannot write mediocre 
est-sellers. what the difference is 
between “character planning" and 
mere "sour grapes , • why some 
political theories are self-defeating, 
and, his major interest I suspect, why 
any serious Marxist theory has to 
subscribe to. “methodological 


individualism". 


Although Elster is extremely lidv- 
minded, Sour Grapes is not a tidy 
book. It divides into four sections, the 
first a general discussion of the criteria 
for rationality which owes a good deal 
to Donald Davidson; the second and 


products and which cannot be the 
objects of deliberate choice; the third, 
an account of the phenomenon which 
gives the book its title - “sour grapes", 
or. more technically, adaptive 

E reference formation; and the last nnd 
riefest, a discussion of some of (he 
shortcomings of the package of views 
which make up the Marxian theory of 
ideology 

It is not a complaint against Elster to 
say •that there is no single 1 
argumentative thread which runs all 
Ihe.way through the book. For what he 
sees, as others have hefate him; is that 
there -is. less to .be Said about the 1 
positive requirements for rationality 

than uarinnc iitiiue ■ n atiliiAK 


individuals nnd societies do uot - and 
sometinies cannot - behave rationally. 


If the hook were more disconnected 
than in fact it is. it would still he an 
extremely good read-hetween the text 
and the'foolnoies, the reader gets 
something between a conversation at a 
briskly well-read dinner parly and a 
seminar at the Princeton institute for 
Advanced Studies, and very 
invigorating it is. 

Elster begins by offering a “thin" 
theory of rationality, and follows it 
up with a “broad" theory - n 
distinction und a strategy familiar to 
Rawls's readers. The thin theory 
requires only that our beliefs and 
desires should be consistent, and that 
our actions should be caused by our 
beliefs and desires in “the right way”, 
as Davidson once put it. Thin though 
these requirements are, they are not 
easy to spell out in detail, and Elster 
has to leave some loose ends dangling 
about whether, for instance, rational 
behaviour demands (hat we select the 
best means to an end or merely an 
effective means to that end, and 
-whether and where we can rely on 
there being unique solutions. But this 
still leaves us with a pretty thin theory; 
forit says nothing about trie rationality 
of having the beliefs and desires in the 
first place. As Martin Hollis once 
remarked, a man who is trying to find a 
large piece of buttered toast to sit on is 
not usually thought to be rational if his 
action is “rationalized" by being shown 
to be consistent with his belief that he is 
a poached egg. The question then turns 
on whnt it is to have rational beliefs and 
desires. 

In the case of beliefs, we are not in 
too much trouble; the thought that 
beliefs are rational when they are 
based on a sound judgment of the 
evidence seems the right one. This 
allows a belief to be true but irrational 
and false but rational, and leaves for 
further scrutiny only such questions as 
how much evidence a man ought to 
look at before forming his beliefs. 
Desires are trickier; Elster does not 
want to say (hat desires are rational 
only when they arc moral - he flinches 
fhdd •^peritt'n 

■ company with Kant, but he is surely 
quite right to do so; as he says 
“between the thin theory of the 
rational and the full theory of the true 
and the good there Is room and need 
for a broad theory of the rational*’. The 
man who has wicked desires heed not 
hold them heteronomously - they need 
,not be compulsive, nor compensatory, 
and the Platonic picture of the wicked 
man os suffering. from civil war in the 
soul is surely not an accurate portrait of 
all wicked men. . 

As this suggests, tlie obvious 
, analogue to beliefs held on the basis of 
isauqq Judgment Is nutonomous 
; desires, This is why so much of Elster's 
book is devoted to “sour grapes”; the 
; thought i? that some, ways of acquiring 
desires are nutbnomy- preserving or 


nulonumy-displaying. while others, arc 
not. But what they are is here left “as a 
residual" - autonomy-preserving ways 
of acquiring desires arc those ways 
which are left after the lieteronoimuis 
ways have been eliminated. 

I am not sure that this is the best way 
to get a theory of autonomy going. It 
looks much loo vulnerable to attrition 
- desires may arise in us in all sorts of 
ways, and it is hard to believe that one 
particular way is going to emerge us 
acceptable when all the unacceptable 
ways have gone; nnd, in any ease, what 
Elster's long and engrossing account of 
“states that are essentially by- 
products" suggests is that desires which 
are highly valued when we have them 
may only be required by processes 
which aim overtly ut something 
altogether else. 

For instance, the desire to acquit 
myself bravely in buttle may only arise 
as the by-product of childish games of 
derring-do; it’s not a desire I could 
simply summon up from cold , nor is it a 
desire I could come to have when I saw 
the implications of my other desires - 
it's the wrong sort of desire for that 
process to explain it. It seems to me 
that one either has to say that it is 
neither an autonomous nor a non- 
autonomous desire, or do something 
rather different from Elster and say 
that autonomy is primarily a feature of 
persons rather than their desires, and 
that my desire to acquit myself bravely 
in battle is autonomous, not in virtue of 
how I acquired it , but in virtue of how I 
could treat it now. 


since Mill supposes that people will 
participate to protect their interests 
and inform their rulers of what they 


and inform their rulers of what they 
want, even thoitgh whnt the 
eventually values about the process is 
the type of character it produces. 
Hannah. Arendt, op the other hfind, 
who gdcs on at length about virtuosity 
and appearing in the public space, 
leaves It much less clear what the 
practical basisof politics is - especially 


The retreat into simplicity 


thus far rational. The same thing holds 
for wicked desires; Plato's tyrant 
cannot control his cruelty and 
treachery: the autonomous tyrant can. 
None of this detracts from the interest 
of Elster’s discussion of “by-products" 
and “sour grapes". These discussions 
are quite largely self-contained 
reflections on particular issues, and are 
<•. fuU of .uncommon-common .sense. So, 
for instance, he suggests that 
“participatory" theories of democracy 
are self-defeating to the extent that 
they suppose that the overt end of 
politics can be the enhancement of the 

E olitical virtue of the citizen; politics 
as to be about something else before 
there can be any point in participation. 
Mill's enthusiasm for participation 
looks perfectly sensible on 'this view, 


sinc L - she treats most practical 
with a curious snobbish comempL 

Again Elster smartly demoKsheuu 
forms of social theory which treat 
products as if they explain wh* 1 
whole social system is organized 10 do 
Leibniz and Mnlcbranche are rev J 
as the two patron saints of what Hint, 
dismisses as “the obsessional searchfbl 

nicaniiw - more vulgarly known a 

he it s no accident that" school 
Leibniz thought that everything vm 
pari of God’s strategy for making fl» 
the best of all possible worlds -soiba 
deformed children are a way of 
teaching mid wives the beauties 0 ! 
normality; Malebranche more DrikUy 
argued that they were the minimi 
price God had to pay For the quality ol 
the whole system. On either view, fan 
meaning lay in their place in the whole 
order. 

The modern version of Leibniz -m 
Lcihniz inverted - appears in 
Foucault's Discipline and WJ, 
where lie asks "what is served by the 
failure of the prison?" Having 
supposed that it must serve a purpose, 
he leads us (by the nose) to the 
supposition that “the prison, and no 
doubt punishment in general, is not 
intended to eliminate offences, hi 
rather to distinguish them, to distribute 
them, to use them; that It is not w 
much that they render docile thosewto 
nre liable to transgress the law, but dm 
they tend to assimilate the 
transgression of the laws in a general 
tactics of subjection.” What is wrong 
with (his is thnt it supposes that ooce 
we’ve asked "cui bono/"- whom dots 
it suit for society to belike this?-we'w 
explained why society is like this. And 
this commits the worst of pH sins in 
Elster’s eyes, which is to assume 1 
causal process without taking any 
trouble to suggest what aunt 
mechanism is at work to produce it. 

The same argument disposesoflu# • 
pnrtsof the Marxist theory of IdeoJow. 
But renders who want to see a reaBj 
meticulous demonstration of the asm 
.that Marxism must, to-be errant, 
produce an account of the raua 1 
mechanisms which ensure- that pew* 
will believe what’s good f« lh» 
rulers, will enjoy BSW* 
demonstration thnt beliefs shapeajjj 
people’s situations do not nettssmjj 
serve their interests or their nap* 
interests, nnd that beliefs shapw'j’J 
interests do not necessarily serve tw 
interests that shape them either -tn® 
all of which, and awkwardly for Mao- 
ism, it Allows that the fact that beliw 
do serve certain interests does Mio-g 
I to explain people’s holding tnw 
beliefs. The seminar is an opeu-ehj™ 
one, and it will be interesting to 
whether anyone manages miwp 
reply to this; but one thing 
can all be grateful for is tfciJfL 
Elster mixes the level of all 
arguments lie is involved in. •<. 


Gabri el Josipovici 

Yaffa Eliach (Editor) 
gjjjdJc Tales of the Holocaust 
$pp. Oxford University Press. 

i»iOMW7 

Beween 1945 and 1951 roughly 92,000 
: Svors of Nazi Europe came to 
Sea; only Israel accepted more 

' them settled in ^Brooklyn, and 

S large part their children who fill 
Ma Eliach » classes in Judaic studies 
bA Brooklyn College. That fact gave 
' w the idea for this book which is 
Sje up of interviews by herself and 
la students with their parents, 

• [datives and neighbours, about their 
; penuries of the Nazi years. The 
ifltMviews were conducted in more 
B than nine languages, then translated 
i mi put into readable prose by Eliach. 

I On top of that she then undertook the 
ask of checking as many of the facts as 
it could against already published 
Mounts, using these to clarify the 


RVUiuira, “““O ; — 7 , 1 ' _ . 

iUnies, but also using the stones to 
[how light on some of the puzzles that 
*21 baffle historians. The book is thus 
Mt only an anthology of almost a 
bundled stories but also a serious 
contribution to the history of the Nazi 
pciKCUtion of the Jews. 

But why Hasidic? The Hasidic 
movement arose in the early 
dgMh century in Eastern Europe 
u a response to the Cossack 
massacres, the disillusionment with the 
fibe Messiah, Sabbatai Zvi, and the 
decline of Jewish institutions. With its 
boson joy. inner peace, dance, song, 
md the link with holy or miracle- 
twklng rabbis; its antinomian beliefs 
a the mending of the "broken 
mseis", and its nope that the cosmos 
i could be restored to its original pure 
state. It had much in common with 
other revivalist-pietistic movements. It 
was exceptional, however, in its 
emphasis on story-telling, which is 
deeply engrained in Jewish culture and 


wus bound up here with the need to 
give testimony to the sayings and deeds 
of the holy rabbis. 

There have been no new Hasidic 
stories for over a century, though both 
Buber and Kafka were drawn to the 
genre - but they, of course, were 
outsiders. In Brooklyn today, on the 
other hand, is to be found the largest 
Hasidic community in the world. What 
Eliach is offering seems therefore to be 
two books for the price of one. If mad 
Ireland hurt Yeats into poetry then, 
she suggests, the horrors of the Nazi 
years forced the Hasidim into reviving 
an art form that had been lost for 
generations. Her pages invite us to 
witness a double miracle: the survival 
of human beings under unspeakable 
conditions, and the resurrection of a 
lost genre. 

The reality, unfortunately, is rather 
different. The book left me profoundly 
uneasy, and the uneasiness is not 
helped by the fact that its source is hard 
to locate. These are painful matters, 
but since one can offend by too 
undiscriminating a sympathy as well as 
by Insensitivity to suffenng, it is 
necessary to try. 

One of the first things that strikes the 
reader of this collection is the utter 
chaos of war. Chaos as the hunted Jews 
sought to escape into the snowy forests 
of Poland, where survival depended on 
a moment of luck or the chance 
meeting with one of those rare 
•peasants who wished Jews well rather 


enough, in such conditions the primary 
emotions of the victims are fear and the 
desperate desire to escape, to survive 
at any cost. This is perfectly 
understandable. Nevertheless I was 
surprised at the stress in so many of 
these tales on the way individuals 
escaped and on the concealment of 
their Jewish identity and their use of 
forged papers. When this is combined 
with an overt belief in the magic power 
of certain objects the result is actually a 
little sickening. In one tale, for 
example, a Hasidic rabbi is . saved 
because he is wearing a garment which 


he inherited directly from (he grandson rt 
of the Baal Shem Tov, the founder of 
the movement. Dragged out with the gi 
other inmates of the Janowska Road ft 
Camp and shot down arbitrarily with vj 
them , he is found to be still alive when tt 
other Jews are made to bury the bodies. 

He is smuggled to safety, still wearing d 
his garment , a doctor is found for him', a 
and he survives to tell the tale. Were t 
the rabbi the only victim, the fact that c 
God. through the precious cloak, had - 
watched over him , would be , < 

mysterious and moving. But when t 
“saved" means that his life has been j 
spared but that thousands of his fellow- ] 
Jews have perished, the word takes on , 
different connotations. What kind of | 
God is this who saves those with magic 1 
cloaks and not others? What kind of 
Faith is this that rejoices in personal 
safety and spares no thought for those 
who did not get up? 

The most nauseating of these stories 
are those which have to do with pre- 
war friendships between the victims 
and their persecutors. The Rabbi of 
Biuzhov dares to go to the Gestapo 
Passport Division as a last desperate 
bid for freedom. Only one in ten of 
those who try their luck in this way 
survive. But the SS Officer in charge 
recognizes him, and his attitude 
changes completely: 

"Don't worry, irty friend, don't 
worry, my friend, just don’t worry." 
Mfiller got up from the chair, locked 
the door, sat next to the rabbi and he 
too began to cry. "Don’t worry", he 
comforted the rabbi. "As long as I 
am alive nothing will happen to you 
in this town. , . You need a nice, 
comfortable apartment," Mtiller 
said, after validating the papers. . . 
“Just a pUce to live in. The sector for 
■ foreign nationals would be perfect", 

| the rabbi replied. 

F This story is entitled "For the Sake 
F of Friendship". Equally ugly is the 
I encounter between the Hasid and the 
r Camp Commandant who is about to 
i send him to his death during a 
r selection. The rabbi addresses him , the 
i officer recognizes him, and spares his 
» life. The morul, which the rabbi 


repeals in the interview, years later, is: 
“This is the power of a 'good morning' 
greeting. A man must always greet his 
fellow man.” It is the smugness with 
which this pious message is put across 
that is appalling. 

Indeed, in only one of the stories 
does any kind of real heroism, of 
awareness of the community, shine 
through. The foreman of a brigade, a 
certain Schneeweiss, is in charge of a 


longer communal tales become, not 
natural , but naive. That is, they feed an 
imagination which does not want to 
cope with doubt and complexity. This 


is not to say that there is an absolute 
distinction between novels and tales. 
Novels and poems too can tend 
towards the simplicities of tales, and 
the horrors of the Nazi atrocities are so 
great that we instinctively tend to retreat 
into the comforting simplicities of folk- 


«•* Schneeweiss, is in charee of a ' a " d“ T Xn weTe Sed witf, 

The S^of ficer orders {S ' ^ 

rh.m ti. Jar then tells Schneeweiss that Thomas s While HoKI are sura 


them to eat, then tells Schneeweiss that 
if they don’t he himself will be shot. 
Instead of turning on the others, as 
might have been expected, he “pulled 
himself to attention , looked the 


German directly in the eyes, and said in 
a very quiet tone: ‘We Jews do not eat 
today. Today is Yom Kippur, our most 
holy day, the Day of Atonement.' " 
Even when the officer holds the gun to 


his temple and pulls the trigger he does 
not budge. 

Though this story is unique there are 

a few others which do not conform to mithftiHy about them you must show 
the prevailing pattern. Stories where someunderstandingofwhatcan never, 
brothers are quick-witted enough to j n ih e nature of things, be said, as well 
save brothers, where a little boy is as w hat it is possible to say. Amir 
saved by an old man in a queue whom Gilboa, Primo Levi and Aharon 
he never sees again and comes to Appelfeld have all shown how this can 
imagine must have been the Prophet be done. Eliach and her sources are of 
Elijah. But the final impression is one course doing something very different 
of distaste. And it is not just the nature f rom p) a th and Thomas . They certainly 
of most of the tales that is responsible cannot be accused of turning history 
for this. The style too is embarrassingly i nto private myth. But the Hasidic 
inept. It must nave been an enormous stress on magic and the insensitive ijse 
task to transcribe oral accoun ts in more Q f langu age combine with the form of 
than nine languages and turn them into th e tale to produce something which 
tales, in English. Still, someone who insults those who suffered and died by 
persists in using the word “ongoing" or imposing on events a kind of easy 
comments that “The trail from spirituality. The result is a strangely 
Mauthausen to Monsey was blazed by repellent book, in spite of the good will 


retreats. As Leon Wieseltier said in a 
marvellous essay some years ago in the 
New York Review of Books: "They 
[the followers of Plath] exploit the 
imagery of the Holocaust with no 
appreciable talent and in the service of 
a foie de mourir not very different In 
kind from that loathing of life which 
fills so much current pornography with 
Nazi paraphernalia and practices." 
Adorno was of course creating his own 
poor myth when he said these things 
couldn't be written about. But to write 


burning faith” is hardly likely to moke 
a success of it. 

And there is a final problem. I 
sdspect that, despite Eliach’s claims, 
the Hasidic tale is precisely not the way 
to deal with the events of the Nazi 


imposing on events a kind of easy 
spirituality. The result is a strangely 
repellent book, in spite of the good will 
and hard work which evidently went 
into its making. 
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years. Oral story-telling is the by Ei lizabelh E.Epplcr. Ij^vennofr 
community's way of making sense of its fiction books and articles published in 
world; when the community breaks the Diaspora" during the years 1976- 
down, tales give way to novels and 77. An index of na !T\ e ^ 8 , ! s ' ? 

shori poems. In an age which is no periodicals are provided at the back. 


th the Greeks 


G. R, Evans 


Join Marenbon 


PlutuKW 


J 0 gio 4 and Boethius* rendering of the 
niqr© elementary .part of it which- 
provided early medieval scholars with 
almost their only logic textbooks 
before the twelfth centufy. Pressure of 
space confines Dr Marenbon here, but 
he puts his finger, on .the essentials, 

haye .been said abbut- 
. d8n , 

him- 

. , .dn^th^lfexjieMerQn'fo ivfilaiv 
... ... li&Ve -applied philosophy to' Genisls- 

owqq h< great in a riewand convincing .way, Ambrose 

pmlospphers; ^stands at. a , turning-point Between the 
ina pf ’jLarfh j dependence on - :the . Greek 
^ els.F^^roclthat'"' 1 


.period has suffered hoth neglect and 
misunderstanding and Marenbon has 
done a good deafto rescue its thinkers 
from obscurity and to demonstrate the 
merits of their work. He is particularly 
sepsitive tb' the difficulties of 
. diserttangline . true philosophy from 
pbltostiphlcaTtheglOOT,- -and ne, accord? 

place among their 
- eprtceinsv He ; ’gives - John:, scottus 


the crowd and brought a ^ 

fully to life as individuals. 

■ limitations of space ha« * i\f 
r drawback. 

: The final section ; 


The New Oxford 
Companion to Music 

Etited by Denis Arnold 

Herels b bompietely nqw encyclopaedia of 
SOJtls genuinely comprehensive, with 
on many hundred? of composers 
.Bnqwjth nurnerouB entrlea covering ail 
“Mels of music and musical Instruments 
, all parts of the world. There are also 

IhpUasnd entries defining musical 
2™. and ljXXJ half-tone and line 
wwnuions. Two volumes £37.50 until 31 
Whff thereafter £50 - - 

■ . ;.ir; -* v- ^ : ‘ : 

Jh® Oxford Companion 
to American Literature 


The Oxford Companion The World’s Classics , ■ ; 

to the Theatre World's Classics from OUP keep tumbling . 

Edited by Phyllis Hartnell ' out of a horn of plenty.; Punch. 

»asss.' 1 

HSSSSL 

over mor% edition Past Masters 

Illustrated £20 . ■ - ji*- r , Valth Thnmas 


i'tristip . ori 
atudoys 


Greek 
' off 
zto 
'ith 

m 


. gives • jonn- scottus 
fEriugena's Greet scholarship its due. 
land shoy^ how, here and there, the 
Latin and Greek traditions met up- 
,agaih in the centuries before the arrival 
of Aristotle- 4 philosophical wtfrks in 
the; West .Iff: the . late twelfth abd 
thirteenth c<»ntur les . - j ; ; .■ -. . ■ ' . '• ‘ 

a^ays difficult to know where to 
putAuselmina history of this kihd, ; He 


had hitherto been , 

old materials. This P*. 1 ?®*) J SSgcjifl' ' 
..experiment is a ^parUcdriJ TOja 
one, and Mateitbqn JSJaSS ! 

exciWment. He^esadearg^ 

the; study 


'i** ^*«apqmpVehbriaive and authoritative 
v 'S^^ l^ok'ori Arhertcan authors and 
'■ ® antip ^ 88 ^ popularand • 
othdf.aapofcts.of the . ■ ■ 

‘.iJ^Wahhilndhnd the American scene as 


v; 

dream 


is 




I'l'ii.-iy 'ixJ 


•ASSESS' n Wature; Authors ae diverse 
^ Dostoevsky and • 

: mStSS® Joseph Heller, hove . 

thf foil fob dream .as a literary 
raprbsented'here, along 


a.' . 1 ... • r- 


changes of vBton in tneaini»i pi wuuuuu.. .* 

over more than 2,000 years. Fourth edition past MaSt6l"S 

Illustrated £20 General editor: Keith Thomas 

The Oxford Book^ ; . : 

of Narrative: Vensp. ; ; v : i Stffooi^*!"*^**** . . 

CJwaen and Edited 'i 

■ ^ aassaa 

The Oxford Wnf^Jtde! : 

t“ EngtetiUMSO 

Hie Oxford the Oxfofd lUHnldk^nary 

General editor: Stanley ^ Wells , > of Quotations . . y 

•a considerable sucde8s.- ihe 8erie8 Will Handy little referenoe guides for.the ppoket , 

• iffi^Welcomeff^eplayJW , ■ .brbtfofcaad, £1.96 each ; ..... . 

' apS^ched with a i .. ! . 

! -.£ 11 .^ 0 bach v . - ;; .*;• • / -r. /’’• ijf,-; .. : , • ■ 


Dictionary of (imputing 

This Is a major new refe re nee book In a 
rapidly expanding field, a dictionary of all 
the.terma uaed In computer 8Cienoe..!t 
contains 3,750 entiles written by .. 
speclaflafo.and presents authoritative 
coverage of digital logic, computer 
organization and architecture, software 
engineering, and the theory of computing. 
Illustrated £15 

Handbook of the Birds 
of Europe, the Middle 
East, aixl North Africa 

The Bl rds of the Western / 
Palearctic -v v !• 

Volume III, Waders to Gulls , 
This entirely new and authoritative work of 
reference has been planned to take 
account of the great advances that have 
been made In ornithological knowledge 
• since the pu bllcatlo n of the Handbook of 
British Birtia. Vofump ]|l contains ; 
descriptions of 11 2 species, with ■ , 

lllustratfons -of each Ip the form.of Specially 
commtahloned coibijr plates Showing the 


full range of normal plumage together wfth 1 
more diStartt flight views, £40.50 ;• 
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Oxf o d University Press will be 
eWbitlng IhMe and niany more 
books at Stand M901, Halle 5, 
and Autumn vtaljtore are welcome. 
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Franco Venturi 
S tudies In Free Russia 
Translated by Rands Haskell 

300pp. University of Chicago Press. 

£ 22 . 

0 226 85272 5 

Franco Venturi of the University of 


designed to guarantee civil liberties can 
strike root where the idea of freedom 
has not sained wide acceptance. The 
ultimate failure of the cause of freedom 
in Russia was in no small measure the 
result of the inability of most Russian 
radicals and liberals to grasp the 
intimate connection between the two. 
It is a pity that histories of ideas and 
histories of laws and institutions, at 
least In the case of Russia, travel on 
separate tracks. 


franco venturi of the University of separate irncxs. 

Turin occupies a very special , indeed i t wou ld be a callous person who did 
unique, place among historians of not admire the traeic futures who 


unique, place among Historians of 
Russia in that he alone has acquired 
distinction in the field without making 
it his main speciality. An editor for 



i'!-" 

=7 : - : 


many years of Rivlsta Storica f tali an a, 
he is tne author of several important 
monographs on the culture and 
thought of the Italian Enlightenment. 
When and under what circumstances 
his interest in Russia was first kindled 
he does not say, beyond hinting that his 
“desire to study the history of the 
19th-century Russian revolutionary 
movement dates back to the 1930's". 

Hie most notable product of this 
interest is a two-volume study of pre- 
Social Democratic radicalism in 
Russia, published in 1952 under the 
title of // Popuiismo rosso. Venturi 
carried out research on this book in 
Moscow in the closing years of Stalin’s 
dictatorship while a member of the 
Italian Embassy, a post that apparently 
left him with a great deal of free time 
on his hands. The book immediately 
gained international recognition, not 
only because of the sweep and depth of 
the. research, but also because in the 
early 1930s Stalin had forbidden Soviet 
historians to deal with the subject. 

.Venturi continued subsequently to 
intersperse his Italian studies with 
occasional pieces on Russian affairs, 
most of them devoted to radical dissent 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Studies in Free Russia is a 
selection of the most important of 
these essays. Its eight chapters include 
. accounts of Radlshchev's life and 
■ 'thought, of the Italian Decembrist 


terial survey of recent literature oh 
nineteenth-century Russia. 


The topics are scattered and 
seemingly diverse but there runs 
through them a common theme; the . 
juest fqr political and* personal 
...reedom under a regime that denied 
■.the -former .and only grudgingly 
conceded the latter. Freedom for tne 
author is an idea and. an Mftlptilse: 
struggling for it the natural response of 
■ • inleuectuals to, an oppressive ,f system v 
. (in this case, TSamt autocracy). Its 

• . outward ■ manifestation - fa personal 
heroism. The extent! to which* the- 
struggle ahd heroism contribute to the 
:• ; ; sum-to.tal of freedom in -society r-.if/ 

. ulfJeefl, fhciy do so at all r is a question 
, ' not add ress. He . is . an 

“ ’ SSSKWhl ^ historian ' throughout. , 
is. either -with the 
Jnipkeths maii of action or With- ideas' 1 

\ 7 , , 


how committed some of them were to 
the cause of freedom for the people, 
as. distinct from the cause of top- 
pling the Tsarist regime and gaining 
freedom for themselves to carry out 
fantastic experiments in human 
engineering. The Decembrist Paul 
Pestel, for instance, who figures 


prominently in this volume, was a 
convinced Jacobin. His dream was to 
instal a “revolutionary dictatorship" 
which, one suspects, would have 
turned out incomparably more 
oppressive than (he autocracy which it 
had replaced. For the vast majority of 
Russian radicals freedom was a means 
toward a grander objective, namely the 
thorough transformation of h uninn 
nature and the establishment of a static 
and perfectly just society. 

As in the case of the idea of freedom, 
Venturi also falls under the spell of his 
Russian sources in the treatment of 
“Populism". Tire longest and, in some 
respects, most informative essay in the 
volume is an introduction to the 
French edition of II Popuiismo russo. 
It contains a comprehensive and 
judicious survey of the literature on 


nineteenth-century Russian politics 
and political movements published 
since the original Italian edition had 





come out. I lore, ns throughout . 
Venturi contradicts Thomas Mann’s 
Setlembrini, who saw in malice the 
animating spirit of criticism: in his 
evaluations (here is no trace of malice. 
When he cannot avoid censure he finds 
a gracious formula, ns when he says of a 
book that it “deserves the fashionable 
term ’stimulating 1 also in the sense 
that, once having read it, one gets a 
desire to rewrite it". 

In an nrticlc published in 1%4, I 
questioned the application of 
‘‘Populism" to the various radical 
trends active in Russia before the 
spread of Social Democracy. As is his 
invariable practice, Venturi treats with 
respect ideas he does not agree with it, 
but he does not, in this instance, conic 
to grips with the criticism. 

In late ninctecnth-cenlury Russia, 
“Populism” (narodnichestvo) meant 
two things. One meaning referred to an 
offshoot of the “Land and Freedom” 
organization whose adherents, dis- 
appointed with repeated failures to 
inculcate anarchist or socialist ideas, 
decided to adapt themselves to reality: 
rather than teach the peasant, they 
would learn from him. This current 
indubitably existed and in the 1870s it 
wqs the only one to which the term 
“Populism" was applied. 

Subsequently, in the 1880s and 
1890s, 8 broader and less legitimate 
usage gained currency under the 
influence of Plekhanov and Struve. 
These Social Democratic luminaries 
needed a Russian equivalent of Marx’s 
“utopian socialism . They found it in 
“Populism”, a label they pinned on ail 
those Russian radicals who shared 
one negative • belief, namely that 
“capitalism” (in Marx's sense) was 
unsuited to Russia and that Russia 
would bypass it on its road to socialism. 
(A proposition, incidentally, that Marx 
himself found plausible, even if his self- 
styled “Marxist” followers in Russia 
saw It as a hallmark of utopianism.) 


inose Kussian radicals who sliarec 
one negative ■ belief, namely tha 
“capitalism” (in Marx's sense) wa: 
unsuited to Russia and that Russii 


The difficulty with the second, pol- 
emical usage is that, except for tneir 
. rejection of capitalism for Russia, the 


The East Siberian Sea 1 ' (1936) by Dmitry Dyebaboy; from Grigory 
Shudakovs Pioneers of Sovjet PJiotogragh| 6s3pp. Thames and Hudson. 
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■ one s ngbt to liberty] is* |f hot ari end S'. 

■ «self, tnen’ tha only end that matteii : 

. 'under. & i nsif^rnolioffh * *4 '• 


John Keep j 

Jav Bergman 

Vej-q Zasulich : . A pibgraphj 
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;Tb4 Soviet Cpiqmgnist]pqrty (rapes its 
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the least of these ' was that she had 
:• initiated the: wave of terrorist attacks 
• against which the ; Marxist's were, now 
reacting. In January 1878 site shot and 
WQUfided f, F, Trepov, governor of St 
Petettbtirg, ostensibly, to avenge aii act 
of violence against a political prisoner; 
: Throwing her pistol to the ground, she 
submitted quietly to 6rrest.'\Blo\Vs 
.‘rained down upon me”, she wrote 


could easily become an obsession with 
those who practised it, and so harm 
the revolutionaries more than their 
enemies: it could be justified only ns a 
tactie of last resort, when no other 
means existed of defending n com- 
rade's honour, . 

Thus she drifted. Into the Marxist' 


T 1 ITiniAIdh 

camp, where similar views were com- 
moply held . Znslilich's contributions to 
the debate' on this topic were Important 


ssKfiSasa 

vzttis&S? 

*■*. Hvlng tamZSEfe 
nirnglycommun^inoJiH 


Ironside day by day 


radicals tb Whom It was applied had 
little in common. It is impossible to 
find among the various individuals and, 
groups whom the Social Democrats, 
and, following their example. Venturi, 
lumped into one basket much positive 
ideology. True, the village and the 
peasant cooperative {arm) stood at 


occupations ancillary toSTE! - 
wntesi-Tomeit^if^ 
maintain that in the Jffi 
nurodmki supported ’thecoS 
artel not so much because £2 
Chcrnyshevsky had ^ 
cause they were the iiuftK 
nctually encountered in tbev«2 

■ ■■(ns Pipes asserts)."™,^ 

reveals the limitations of pnieiS 
tuol history, which cannot ibk 

ideas reflecting reality, but beaafc 

as links in an unbroken dw, 
thought. ! 

•’Populism" as a distinct 
movement did not exist, asm*, 
minor trend in the rural «£* 
movement of the 1870s. hits b 
usage, which has become obllntoi 
the Soviet Union, it derivator, 

E olemical label pinned by fa id 
temoernts on their 
rivals. What did exist was ■ M 
spectrum of radical opinion, n 
diverse strategies and tactics, 
addressed itself to the haal 
economic development ad & 
justice in a country which tokaKAi 
political dissent and was veiy'dmd 
indigenous capital. Its kmna 
adapted to Russian reality. As Adi 
Mendel has shown in his D&spnf 
Progress bi Tsarist Russia, tiatwe 
“Populists”, far from being 
idealists, anticipated modern 
of economic development in ItoW 
World. As we now know, t n 
precisely the notion that Runuhadi 
choice but to go through a (bQ-fci 
capitalist phase that proved olopt 
the Social Democratic monte 
which advanced it as a *s«w 
axiom turned out tobea sbod^* 
on the grand highway of Rp| 
radicalism. After nil, Lenina*^ 
the abandonment of the centasra 
Democratic tenet and acknwtop 
that Russia had to take* 1 !*? 6 * 
path”. ■ ' • 

None of these objections ifcW 
from the great contribution -F pJ 
Vonturi has made to mrorn 
history. That he should 
respect In the West andiqtM*® 
Union' is not the least 
achievements. v 


nuthorUnrion cast of 
appeal to this gentle-hearted ■ 
tlonary, for whom the Jntelleg ^ 
commanded the party 
temponw jgPS 


Pat Rogers 

jtt* Calhoun Stephens 
; (Editor) 

jit Guardian 

g 25 jw>: University Press of Kentucky. 
nsm 1422 5 

* ^i° Joseph 1 Addtam^ n fOT|^^out 
£ read he is actively unloved. I 
E? the much lee gifted Richard 
Satie to show him his metier, and then 

b proved reluctant - out of loyalty, or 
Kb, or habit - to ditch Steele until 
Zw. He has gone down to history 
usdffand starchy, the first Victorian, 
lilt progenitor of a form tnal 
nimnated in roast pig and Robert 
Lrad. Few readers today can be 
bought to realize that his pages are not 
hiHspoiless but witty, hard-edged, 
observant up to, and a little beyond 
ndire. 


on aaount of her reputation, rather 
%rtfor the quality ot her arguments, 
Which were inconclusive. She insisted 

rin mmnlsfp crilAateiiit,. An tv.. . . 


nuu risen w — tf.u. rtfiW' 

thd proper ntora . 
Comradeship,, solidarity, 1 
those Were supreme W , 
Zasulicli. / ilijg 

In part, BeiigrtianwggRji 
because she lacked ^mQ^ 



Just what Addison was saddled with . 
one can easily discern from this hyper- 
scholarly new edition of The Guardian , 
decades apparently in the making, 
dense in allusion and cross-reference. 
Steele had started up the new paper in 
March 1713, four months after the 
closure of The Spectator. Addison was 
busy preparing for the first night of 
Cato, and until the end of May he took 
no part in the journal. During; his 
absence Steele got things off to a half- 
cock start. He curiously chose the 
figure of a seventy-year-old dynast to 
front the daily numbers, and bestowed 
on the paper a title which conveys, and 
must always have conveyed, a listless 
patronage. Most periodical authors 
tried to entice their audience with 
agreeable names suggesting that a 
good time might be had by some - 
either promises of amiable con- 
versation, as with The Tatler, The 
Idler, The Lounger, or at least some 
show of character, as with The 
Spectator, The Rambler or Boswell's 
columns (the journalist as neurotic) 
known as “The Hypochondriack” or 


Bigamy on the hustings 


Jonathan Keates 

Binjamin and Sarah Disraeli 
k Vwr at Harllebury 
221pp. John Murray. £8.50. 

07195 4020 8 

Disraeli's novels, despite their 

B ack plots, their bursts of strident 
i and staginess, their saleroom- 
dialogue approach to narrative 
Ascription, and the disclosure each 
makes of the emotional vacuum within 
id author, have done little significant 
harm to his reputation. Buckish young 
Tories ttffl. fancy their chances as 
Ccmlngsby, and much is made of 
the “seriousness” of Lothair and 
Endymion,- In which -Disraeli un- 
scrupulously stitched together, in a 
him acceptable to Mudie’s sub- 
■.f&jbgrs, various of the more sig- 
ifflcant topics of the hour. This is 
.naugthe point. Disraeli the novelist 
as nothing of value to tell us about 
tamanlty, and little about politics that 
snot either archly naive or conveyed 


Edgeworth with a powerful tincture of 
Silver Fork produces a set of 
characters with all the subtlety of the 
twopence-coloured figures on the 
stage of a Pollock’s Toy Theatre. 
Behind such speeches as “ Liar , robber , 
assassin, is it thou, thou gallows bird, is 
it thou that thus speakest to Bohun? I 
crush thy hopes, thou reptile!" we can 
hear the tremolo of clarionets and 
smell the tallow of the foothght 
candles. There is (no, truly) a 
clergyman with a dying mother, the . 
squire's family has, of course, ‘an 
ancient and time-honoured name and 
we are required to laugh at a tribe of 
rentier upstarts who have made a 
fortune in trade and whose son has 
fought for the Greeks in the Morea. 

Disraeli’s Ottoman sympathies were 
forming, it seems, years before the 
Congress of Berlin, Rnd Young 
EngTand too ' is apparently .older, than 
we may have supposed, for tip gallops 
dashing Aubrey jpohun to the castle of 
his fathers. No prizes for guessing the 
original - “a man of genius . . . a great 
destiny . . - energy unsubdued though 
matured. . . rich possessions ■■■va^ 
resources . . . creative imagination 


"Rampager". Steele perversely makes ' 
his front-man a Nestor, and even 
more oddly attaches a surname 
“Ironside” , redolent of puritanism 
beleaguered and called to arms. 

Nestor never becomes very inter- 
esting as a focus for the journal’s 
major concerns, and the would-be 
spectatoriai sidemen, such as the 
Lizard family, remain turgidly un- 
believable. Steele could devise form- 
ulas and set up the story-board, 
but after that his invention generally 
flagged. He enlisted the help of 
varous coadjutors, but Berkeley 
was disappointingly humdrum, while 
Budgell merely budgclled about and 
Tickell tickelled for all he was wortli 
(half a Steele or quarter of an 
Addison). Miraculously. Pope was 
prevailed on to steer the journal back 
on course, and he soon came up with 
some of his finest compositions in 
prose. Among these the best known 
are those on dedications, on cruelly to 
animals, on the club of little men, on 
pastoral poetry (blasting Ambrose 
Philips into limbo, from that day to 
this), and on landscape gardening. 
There are others which may be by 
Pope: John Calhoun Stephens is more 
cautious than Norman Ault on this 
point, and more likely to be right. All 
the papers in question are far above 
The Guardian’s usual level, and they 
stand out like oases in the monotony of 
, the earlier issues. 


'Steele was in the Commons (though 
shortly he was to be expelled for a 
libel); party rage was at its most 
intense, and the topic of the Dunkirk 
fortifications - a side-issue of the 
Utrecht treaty - dominated public 
discussion. It was in this climate that 


Freeholder and lesser journals. Thanks 
to the labours of Rae Blanchard, John 
Loftis and Shirley Strum Kenny we are 
well provided as regards Steele’s tracts 
and pamphlets, his letters, his poems 
and his plays. Only The Tatier remains, 


lUlUllUHUIia a Jiut-IMUI. Ul un. “ .r, 1 , ~ V, * , 

Utrecht treaty - dominated public and his plays. Only The Tatier remains, 
discussion. It was in this climate that among major projects. The present 
The Guardian finally ran out of energy . volume stands up well by comparison, 
and Steele headed for the open ground especially in respect of annotation . A 
of controversy. As Samuel Jonnson, comprehensive index augnietils the 
who took a copy of The Guardian along considerable utility of this edition. To 


who took a copy of The Guardian along 
with him for his select library at 
Oxford, was later to express it. Steele 
“was soon too hot for neutral topicks, 
and quitted The Guardian to write 
The Englishman". 

But this was after the paper's high 
summer, when Addison wrote n 
succession of papers in his best mode of 


considerable utility of this edition. To 
such a feast of learning I can add only 
a few crumbs. "Dumb’s Ally In 
Holbom", not identified, where the 
Silent Club met, is listed in the Parish 
Clerks* survey of 1732 and can be 
placed near Newton Street at the north 
end of modern Kingsway . The motto to 
No 104, “quae e longinquo magis 


At length a fortunate moment 
arrived. In July, Steele went off to 
nurse his newly found constituency: 
next month he was duly elected for 
Stockbridge, but this was a particularly 
vena! borough (though not especially 
small, with a full hundred voters), and 
as always there were allegations of ■ 
corruption. Addison meanwhile had 
the lesser task of hanging on to 
Malmesbury, where the electorate of 
thirteen lap in the pocket of Lord 
Wharton. The result was that The 
Guardian was taken over by Addison 
for the duration: and this in turn meant 
that Steele's growing obsession with 
politics did not at first transform the 
content of Hie journal. By the autumn 


summer, wnen Auaisan wruic n ^j 0 J04, “quae e longinquo magis 
succession of papers in his best ^mode : of placent", un traced on Tacitus but 
elegant persiflage. He struck a fine thought to derive from Annals. II, 24, 
vein of form around No 100, with was j n f flc t proverbial and derived more 
papers on the British climate . a dream directly from Annals TV, 23. The joke 
of high life, a Tall Club in response to nbout t h e Tall Club, regarding a poet 
Pope s little men, and then a silent ,. flS exn |ted as his Stature, and who is 
dub. There are also more serious ver y wc |j read in Longinus his Treatise 
matters, such as the pioneering concerning the Sublime”, depends on 
suggestion in No 105 for an English ,h e literal meaning of hypsos . Steele’s 
foundling hospital to match the n0te about the cost of advertisements 
Continental - one should rather sny. { n No 169 relates to a minor provision 
Catholic - models in existence . Some 0 f t he Stamp Act of of 17 12 , which had 
anonymous issues in late August lack | ai£ j a d ul y 0 f a shilling per entry. The 
the symbol of a hand which was pro-ministerial pamphlets mentioned 
Addison's signature, but if they are not on pa ge744are now assigned to Defoe, 
his work they are that of a very good whilst Mrs Manley is now believed to 
parodist. No 154 is the wittiest of the ^ ave been simply “Delariviere 
many satires on the craze for Manley", without the Mary. Aaron 
masquerades, whilst No 166, ten days anc j j 0 h„ Hill are once confused, whilst 
before the close, is a superb short study Graddn loses an accent and Roger 
' on delusions of philanthropic gran- L’Estranee has his name mangled a 

J T« " — lLn» /laiAVtfflnn ... ^ c a I. I I I 


deur. It is a pity that The Guardian 
fizzled out with Addison in such form. 
There is nothing resembling the 
measured ending of The Spectator, 
with the death of Sir Roger, the 
retirement of Sir Andrew, and an 
' -entire staged retreat - finally the 
Spectator is left alone, like the solitary 
performer at the conclusion of Haydn s 
Farewell Symphony. This time Steele 
just lost interest, 

This edition joins a notable series 
which have appeared over the past 
twenty years. Donald Bond's masterly 
SpA'iurcr fl%5) is complemented by 
good texts of The Englishman. The 


L’Estrange has his name mangled a 
little. Queen Anne’s husband Prince 
George died not in 1698 (as page 642). 
but a decade later. Most of the verbal 
glosses are tactful and economically 
accurate: two expressions not ex- 
plained are “precaution”, which Steele 
uses in the sense of caveat or admoni- 
tion. and to resign “at discretion" , that 
is uncondition ally . 

When one has been instructed 
in hundreds of material points, it 
becomes more than pleasure to throw 
in such scraps; it becomes a moral duty. 
Professor Stephens has put us all in 
his debt, ana Addison at least has 
vindicated his labours. _ 


. ... Jol_, 
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The campaign trail 


Correlli Barnett 

Omar N. Bradley and Clay 
Blair 

A General's Life 

752j>j). Sidgwick and Jackson. 

Q 283 99019 8 

General of the Army Omar Bradley 
served as an army commander in North 
Africa and Sicily, was the senior 
American soldier (apart from Eisen- 
hower, the Supreme Commander) in 
the planning of Operation Overlord, 
commanded the American component 
of the invasion army (under 
Montgomery) during the Battle of 
Normandy, commanded 12th Army 
Group from August 1944 to the end of 
the German war, served as Army Chief 
of Staff in Washington from 1948 to 
1951 in the early years of the Cold War, 
and finally was Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff during the Korean War 
and the MacArthur affair. He was thus 
a figure of an importance at least equal 
to that of such well -marketed 
personalities as Montgomery or 
Mountbatten. Yet he himself wrote no 
autobiography beyond an unpublished 
draft; even his A Soldier’s Story (1951) 
was ghosted. A well-researched, well- 
informed and penetrating biography 
by a military historian would therefore 
have been very welcome. 

Unfortunately A General's Life can 
be considered adequate only in ternis 
of length (670 pages of narrative) and 
weight (not scholarly, but avoirdupois: 
2% pounds). Otherwise it must be 
looked on as a valuable lesson in how 
an immensely elaborate effort in 
research and composition may be 
vitiated by a fundamental error of 
literary judgment. The error on the 
part ofthe perpetrator, Clay Blair, was 
to complete the 'major portion of 
General Bradley's autobiography after 
the General hqd died in April 1981. Mr . 

masting; ah' 


he read the pre-Scconcf-World-War 
section that had been finished before 
he died. The General’s death pre- 
sented Blair with a dilemma, as he 
explains in his preface: 

Could one proceed with and publish 
an “autobiography”, part of which 
Bradley hao never seen? Should I 
not shift gears and turn it into a 
biography? After prolonged consi- 
deration, I decided to proceed in the 
autobiographical mode. By thnt time 
my own mind was so deeply 
immersed in Bradley’s that I thought 
like Bradley. 1 had at hand literally 
thousands of pages of Bradley’s 
transcribed words [from taped 
interviews]. By confining myself to 
these words or official documents or 
correspondence, and introducing no 
views or opinions that I knew 
Bradley did not positively hold, 1 
could reconstruct the war virtually in 
his own words. 

In opting for the "mode" of 
posthumous autobiography, the real 
author of A Generals Life denied his 
hero 8ll the advantages of authentic 
autobiography, and himself all the 
advantages of the biographer and 
historian. The value of a man-of- 
act ion’s autobiography lies in the 
personal voice and viewpoint of a 
principal actor in great events, no 
matter how prejudiced or even 
inaccurate the account may be. For all 
the iteration of "I” in A General's Life, 
we do not hear Bradley's own voice 
(except rarely when quoted from 
original material), but only a 
simulacrum reconstructed from matter 
not always precisely identified despite 
the elaboration of the footnotes. For 
example, on page 184 there is an 
account, of a meeting between 
Eisenhower and Patton during the 
invasion of Sicily in 1943, at which the 
"autobiographer" was not present, but 
about which “he" writes: 

The meeting, only lasted forty-five 
believe it was one of 


minutes but I 
those turning 

ssta 



joints historians like 
; think it marked 


between Ike and 



loss of faith would have a distinct 
hearing on my own future, so the 
meeting was a turning point in my 
life as well as Patton's. I was not 
present at the meeting, but. of 
course. I heard about it later and can 
reconstruct it from my memory of 
the recollections of those who were 
present. 

While sources lire cited for the meeting 
itself, no reference is given for this 
supposedly personal reflection about 
it by Bradley. We therefore have a 
reconstruction by Blair of a 
reconstruction from memory by the 
eighty-six-year-old general (but did 
this latter reconstruction ever take 
place?) from the later recollections of 
those who were there. Then again , we 
rend in regard to Eisenhower's 
optimism over the coming campaign in 
Italy thut “I had my private doubts. I 
foresnw a long, bitter Sicily-like 
campaign in central Italy with heavy 
casualties and cloudy results. I was 
very glad [ would not be involved." On 
turning up the source reference, we 
find it to be an interview of Bradley by 
Blair in 1980, thirty-seven years after 
the event, but we are not told whether 
the words used in the narrative are 
verbatim from the interview or another 
“reconstruction’’, 

A major theme of the wartime 
section of the book is supplied by 
the bad blood between American 
commanders and Montgomery, 
Eisenhower’s supposed over tend- 
erness towards the British in these 
quarrels, and the strategic fruits of it 
all; in particular, with regard to the 
last phase of the Battle of Normandy 
and the “broad-versus-n arrow- front’’ 
controversy that smouldered on from 
August 1944 into early 1945. “I now 
believe", writes the first-person 
narrator, “that Montgomery intended 
Operation Goodwood (in July 1944) to 
lead to a spectacular victory and 
breakout." No reference at all is 
provided in support of a page-long 
discussion of this issue in Bradley's 
name. Of . Montgomery's proposal in 
-riU- logistics 
should be put behind a forty-division 


thrust under his commuml pacing 
north of the Ardennes to the Ruhr, 
while the rest of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force marked time, we 
read: 

In my opinion. Monty's basic 
assumption - dial he could strike 
straight through to the Ruhr and 
Berlin before the Cicrninns could 
organise to resist him - was down- 
right crazy ... in my estimation, 
there was a good possibility that 
Monty's diminished spearhead could 
be utterly destroyed , that a 
determined German counterattack 
could drive us nil tile way back to the 
Seine. 

Now if these were Bradley's own 
authentic words and judgment, es- 
pecially if based on something lie bad 
written ai the time, we would here have 
an important contribution to one of (lie 
major strategic controversies of the 
Second World War. In fact, we are 
given no specific reference. Is this Blair 
again “reconstructing" Bradley’s 
thoughts? 

Similar doubt attaches to other 
apparent expressions of Bradley’s 
professional opinion. We are told with 
respect to Eisenhower’s approval of 
Montgomery's plan for “Market 
Garden” (the Arnhem offensive) that 
“To this day 1 do not know why. After 
the event I was too angry to question 
him. The explanation ne gave in his 
memoir Crusade in Europe is 
inadequate and wrong." The relevant 
chapter of A Generals Life concludes 
with the statement: “In permitting 
Monty to launch Market-Garden, Ike 
committed his gravest tactical error.” 
Neither of these statements is 
supported by a specific source 
reference. Is. this Blair or Bradley 
speaking? Would Bradley have 
referred to the Market-Garden plan as 
a tactical error when an operation of 
this magnitude is clearly a matter of 
strategic decision? Would Bradley have 
used the umnilitary epithets of the war 
correspondent which sprinkle this 
book, such as “a massive arivc" and “a 
powerful fifty-mi |e blitz"? 

' A General's Life cannot therefore be 


reliably accepted as Brad] 
testimony. But what 
turn is disregarded foranffig 
If*, hook considered s 2 
biography l Certainly theTL 1 

documentary research, the ab2 

of foot noting in the text, the refe*! 
H at read hke mni-bibUopS?? 

S' suitable for a sER2 

ilimi for what purports to be a 
soldier s own reminiscences. H<n™ 
the major value of a biogr, ^ 
the biographer’s fafa, K 

character, in the living portrait k 
draws of his subject, in the 
analysis he produces of fab 
documentary material and the « 
light lie casts on familiar episodes. Bi 
pretending to be Bradley, Blair ta 
away nil these possibilities. Wemkt 
with a monstrous suet poMmdi 
history of Bradley’s life and tfa 
stuffed with mixed fruit from scuta 
published and unpublished, but i 
pudding unlightened by anyorign* 
of thought whatsoever. 

In a reference tucked sw&yafe 
back of the book General Lifts 
Collins is quoted as writing of Bn&j 
His rough-hewn features begtah 
deep-seated integrity, along 
uncommon feeling for hisusodas 
and the men under him, udint 
ability to gauge their finoquaHliaii 
well as their numan fralitiu: Heft 
one of the most genuinely node 
men I have ever known, tottacM 
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ON TRANSLATION - A SYMPOSIUM 

On November 1, the Translators' Association will be twenty-five years old. In acknowledgement of that anniversary we 
invited five contributors to write on different aspects of the theory, practice and business of literary translation. 

George Steiner: The feast of dissemination 


making decisions 
confidence. 


that engnfa 


There is more insight into Bradeji 
character and career in this f J 
quotation than in the whole of 
Blair’s elaborate and ill-judged mild 
.artifice. 


In A Man at Arms: Memoirs of J* 
World Wars (238pp. Collins. 0.8 
0 00 217057 4) Francis Law^w 
decorated for gallantry in both no, 
recounts his experiences, first ft* 

K itten in the Irish Guards w# 
ght in France in the 1914-18 n. V 
and then with the Teritonal Anifs £ 
the Second World War, 


la the matter of literary translation 

i* 'i>=y » old ns Sl 

jeflune, nold true. _ 

No literary translation will ever 
J* those intimate with the original. 
^ wretched translator- raHucer 
”L that it is precisely for those not 
Sr 3th the source-text that he 
Soured. Yet, equally precisely, .it 
Kmost instances, they who he m 
wit for his labours and look at them 

doscly* 

All literary-philosophic translation 
k based on the premise that, to a 
uHier or lesser degree, something 
Med “content" can be extracted out 
oJstk) transplanted from the phonetic 
flu lexical, the | 
contextual unison O' 

Intuition, daily experience 
semantic theory tell us that this 
ntmhe is false. The dynamics of 
waning are woven in, they are made 
articulate by, the totality of the 


setting of its original language, a music 
of meaning as untranslatable, as 


Illumination, joy, cry out to be 
shared with those who do not have 


but unrealized. We see this 
homecoming via other tongues and far 
in Drvden’s translations 


resistant to transfer, as is the meaning access to the primary text. There is presences ^ , 

literary-philosophic in Flono's Montaigne, in Urquharts from the Latin, in Rilke s manifold 

* r _ fi n _! 1 ■_ !_ a ft ra nclatirv 


of music. The 
translator operates from a fictive 
supposition of dissociation between 
the significr and the signified. He 
knows that no such dissociation is 
valid. But without it, he could not 
proceed at all. 

Why does he persist in his servitude 
to two irreconcilable masters - the 
living autonomy of the source, the 
simulacrum of transfer? The archives 
of the mitier are full of tribulation and 
complaint. Nothing but urgent penury 
can drive a man to consume his 


grammatical, the eyesight, rack his joints and parch his 
I its primary form, brain in miming, echoing, glorifying 
experience and another man’s wit. Who but the 


another . 

parasite and the defeated would 
espouse an activity- which Nabokov 
defines as follows: 


Rabelais, in North's Plutarch, a 
festive pressure of dissemination - "you 
too must experience this wealth of 
argument ana imagining". Revelation, 
political prophecy. philosophic 
persuasion, will not stay cloistered. 
Imagine modernity if Kierkegaard was 
available solely in Danish, if only the 
speaker-reader of Norwegian could 
know Ibsen, if Marx or Freud 
remained encased in German. Masters 
will translate to school, to tease into 
clarity, their own native voice and 
vision (Pope's Homer, Baudelaire's 
Poe, the Ruskin translations of 
Proust). Translation can be Aeso- 
pian". the oblique medium for 
feelings, for statements which cannot 


work transferred into English. Where 
the literate public does not yet read 
English, ot only haltingly, the Anglo- 
American literary output is extensively 
translated. From Stockholm to 
Valparaiso and Tokyo, but also from 
Pans to Cairo and, censorship 
permitting, to Budapest, bookstore 
windows are crowded with English- 
language imports or with translations 
into the native tongue of what New 
York and London have published. 

Every facet of the economics, 
sociology and techniques of literarp 
translation has been affected by this 
linguistic power-play. Much of the 
current canon of "important" fiction, 


translations from French, Italian, 

Spanish, English, or. with a kind of 
somnambular economy, in Pound's 
“Cathay”. 

At its (rare) best, literary- 
philosophic translation does enact 
Rimbaud's axiom of creative self- 
division: “Je est un autre ” But even 
then, the reciprocities are always, to 
some degree, forced, and the product 
is always provisional. Good translation 
is an Imperative setback. Hence its 

iS drama; poe.rj.fe the result not of any 
sadness - Ortega Y Ga^t s misena r ^ apprehension of intrinsic 

y esplendor de la traduccton . ^ the Ang , 0 . American 

Is there anything in the current predominance. Untranslated or poorly 
situation of “high" translation to alter translated, available in English only 


_ “What is be enunciated openly or in one s own 

translation? On a platter / A poet’s pale name because of 
and glaring head, / A parrot's screech, censorship: as in the Shakespeare 


‘high’ 
these hoary truths? 


is 

machine-translation 


fragment arily, a writer of the very first 
rank - 1 am thinking of specific cases in 


SSSSi 

means » nd “ osw " t0 d “P " Mds - reach “ thM which w “ “ dy lhere ' “ L sc,en,l, 

keen mind and 


„ ,s plausible SSM“fiiK taW-. in 

an increasingly Hungarian, but also in French - will 
important rot, m ,ne transmission^ remamin the 

dSE! 1 ’ two^tition.The consequent distortion 


James Grieve: Taking liberties 


Gustavo Flaubert was an American; he 
lived in the twentieth century. This can 
b* a British reaction to Francis 
Steepnuller's translations of the 
Irtos: Mr Steegmuller has Flaubert 
stikt bloopers, complain of a pain in 
the ass, observe Maxime Du Camp 


quoi. 


publisher's expert opined 
pettishly that my wording was 
unjustifiable. (He also maintained that 
those opening pages describe a little 
boy - reading about string quartets 
an* 
il 

nvone who 


“““ — - a 

E utting on tails to go down to dinner, 
aving wet dreams.) This can dispirit 
nvone who is intermittently unsure of 
:li is usually 



announce L ANDMARK 
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Eight great 

20th-Century classics 

D.H. LAWRENCE 

SONS AND LOVERS . ; 

FRANZ KAFKA v 

;; THE TRIAL 

„ NATHANAEL WEST ■; 

i. : : - THE DAY OFTHE LOCUST:;.. 

J Av ; HARPER LEE 
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r u, very likely, 
stould writ? for oneself, which may be 
(' what Steegmullef does. No translation 
l-.tiB please everybody. In any case, 
'.tyylatloiis can be like medicines, 

1 in ways that doctors themselves 
j, itt.ndeor about, working as much 
™neffects,?5 from Intents. Florio’s 
Jd Scott Moncrleffs falsehoods on 
; w French become English truths. So 
Vise writes for the ideal reader one 
oneself capable of being, 
/weft, unimaglned, will execrate 
JjVwprk: others again will 
■■.tppedate it in unforeseen ways. 

;Good swivers need no tips from 


ppreciated and 
as a form of 

enslaving dementia. 

Translators spon- discover' that ^aJl 
vocabulary . is technical and. that 


sense , he writes a nonsense ; freeing the 
latent sense, he takes liberties. 

Take liberties he must, despite their 
at times invidious consequences. Nine 
years ago, I faced a French historian’s 
judgment on. the powers vested in the 
Governor-General by the Australian 
constitution: “Entre les mains d’un 
homme autoritaire, ces pouvoirs, on !e 
voit, sont loin d’filrc nfigligeables. 
Such crass foreigimess embarrassed me 
and I saved his face: “As can be, seen. 


information (they do so already in 
international organizations and 
business). There are, however, 
fundamental reasons for believing that 
mechanical aids, even of considerable 
sophistication, will have nothing of 
importance to contribute to that 
exact art of metamorphic duplicities 
which we call “literary" or 
“philosophic translation". 

If there is a new aspect to the 
enterprise of literary and non- 
utilitarian translation today, it stems 
from the world-domination of the 
En 


of values is the more ironic as neither 
the English nor the American novel, to 
take the most visible genre, are^at 
present, in any major phase. The 
responsibility to recognition which 
now rests with certain passionate 
translators and with the brave 
publishers (Cape. Penguin. Carcanet, 
Knopf, Farrar Strauss) who will back 
their clairvoyance, is the greater. 

Once more, one is back with the 
antique banalities. Non-pragmatic 
translation is a solitary, wearisome, 

business. It 


usually unremunerative . . 

. harvests the most unsparing criticism 

ish languages) . Anglo- American ^ tom n»ose it is often least intended tor 
and related forms of English are now, n other speaks of the mud flung at the 
in a phrase which contains a twofold cartwheels pf the labouring 


least fii theory, far frOm Insignificant widening j portiofis of the plan et^In. 0 
ind would appear to allow *=ope » r »n = and mo« ( parts of .he. «nh. , 


laiwuagea are codes of cuhar.l £■ To ' =l^e of English is.hd 

out of touch , with tne Towriteone spmy ornov 

E Westminster democracies ; ano ther branch of Anglo-A 
lian could have read his t0 have the potential of 
without a snort of rude global readership. Writers h 


the passport to 


trajislatokr), The rrarisjation of poetry, 
of serious HterariJre or^h 11 — in,,t 


from conviction, we pretend 
luivalents inother codes. This may oe 


equivaiemsinoincrwucB. 

wliy the job quickly becomes, i 
word-hunt, but research. I am an 
amateur and an apprenticc. haviiig 
translated only two books. F6r the 
first, a history, I was promised an 
assistant. This turned ^ut to be 
unpi'actical and I did the research 
myself, consulting a dozen books and 


Frenchly, out of touch , with the To write one’s play or novel in one or 

not iust a workings of Westminster democracies ; ano ther branch of Anglo-American , is 
'- J no Australian could have read his t0 h ave the potential of an almost 
statement without a snort of rude g] 0 bal readership. Writers in "smaller 
scepticism. Late in 1975,. the languages (ontploeically there is, of 
Governor-General sacked the elected no such thing ns a small 

government.. I had apologlzed to i angua ge), look more : and more 
Australians, via that sentence, for what pre?s j n giy to the chailce of having their 
was unconscionable nalvetd on the — 

Frenchman's part; I had to apologize to 


IQsophy t 

court, is impossible. But if H is- not 
done, much of though t anci lettere will 
wither. There is . always Pushkin to 
console ■ one’-- (b6* n 8' himself 
untranslatable): translators are ^ the 

E ost-horses, the Couriers . of the 
uman spirit”. Give 
unpampered jades a kind thought 
and prayer when, on next looking 
Into, say, the Bible, your Hebrew, 
Greek or Aramaic Jails you. 


enigmas may pass unnoticed, W oncycl^as ». 

■ *he,wfcbe nlt-pickcd by pedants Greek and Ujn dictionaries, 

; preferences fpr Ifdlfferenl from" complete Botticelli. . 

* mm .“different to". He may Magic is in the eye of the beholder, 
the misprisions of judges who No fifck of a trickster swnst canturn 


:gFaise thestylc oj an author he has tie-dyed clothes Into a Union Jack. It s 
■Jr^Qnnea,. , He. may expect the because it’s impossible that we applaud 
i«ckaAiidfvi mmniiAiant that His when It's done. Too many tommy 

Coopers of translation run 


when it's done. Too many 

,asS3S5E$s jfis»aa,K5! 


In footnotes to Swanns Way, t 
iustifled my abandonment of editors 
apparent misreadings' of Prousts 
handwriting - allMhOoh and polnture 
made no sense; I guess?d at 
“alternation" and “posture"; which 
did. Having consulted the Proust 
-ipers now in the Bibiiothfcque 
aUonale, I see that he- (or someone) 
the ‘ “ ’ 


ed \compIifnent that his 
, 2 ^^ be gauged from the lack of 

may^bTTe ^ Bm whose tricks hllMratian ^ PC v . 

■ J^?k nw“t sometimes admit to being 

of complaints will ring in conjurors. f of rome j ^vorfs! ■ le ®;! lhan 

‘ at tbe^rass-foots T^the. work ,oJ; Jhe translator, Uke 
who has taced the as tuey irowr » J f mRhV is ntver done. After hours, 


qjjjj? qply-in. theory, as the pnly 



Gall, 

best 


VCI uuii&i ruw» “““‘“I 

during steep .uripaifed 
the unconnected brain 


. nrobablv own axiomatic respeit ' words, lost- In the unconnect 

smper^vean oeBi be WSP roD aDiy meaning, JSs of different languages , 

moi' 0 ‘hp Z‘ itself. theTr ^“perhaps after pubBcaSpn, 

SSaSETSKSb Sitlobert Teeptiaiii > V:. • oheT^o.^: ,Th^^r^.of 


tiiondes. 
:'eppa 
sense 





he (nay, If there. 

brallzed W : the 
po. other field of* 


•ittmah endeavour is so much bad Work 


gWjWs MS*oadlt;apd; P ^.abyso 


vbdt of rny choice of 
fact ‘ L ‘* ** - 

;pflirai 


1 V UiailJ. . - - r. . , ; ; 


StoW a •' ^That st.™ - h --: 6ftere 

jSphpn'tortie Si feminine Feydeau ftate NoyOT.beUM^uKere 

s to the novel ris Which _ two •; 0* = mn^nlines >! .the trar 




v 'Bhi 'idiiU; the ondulatton, : mp ■ j 
pabHdis"; aiid: Jemlnirie noun in 

lophciferes and sentence , now. splits 


only unanimous ■ don? hfefQr menials? 

their vicinity, Th* do?s,: deserve 
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Michael Glenny: Professional prospects 


There are two ways lo be a full-lime 
translator: as an employee or as a free- 
lance. The former work in the civil 
service, in international organizations, 
in nationalized industries or firms big 
enough to need a constant flow of 
translated material; such work is 
usually specialized, its subject-matter 
often technical or scientific, and 
translators of this kind arc mainly 
salaried nine-to-fivers enjoying all the 
benefits -a promotion ladder, pension 
schemes, regular leave, etc - as well as 
suffering the attendant frustrations of 
structured, institutional employment. 
Less secure, but also less constrained, 
arc free-lance professional translators. 
Broadly speaking, they divide func- 
tionally into two sorts: on the one 
hand the technical, scientific and other 
specialist translators: on the other, 
literary translators, who tackle fiction, 
plays, poetry, film-duhbing and sub- 
titling, and non-fiction under (he broad 
bending of the humanities. 




This split between technical/ 
specialist and literary translators is 
reflected in Great Britain by the 
existence of two separate professional 
bodies. The specialists' organization is 
the Translators' Guild, which in 
conjunction with its parent body, the 
Institute of Linguists, sets professional 
standards and certifies its members' 
levels of competence, as well as 
establishing minimum rates of pay and 
representing members' interests in 
disputes with their clients. Of the total 
number of specialist translators, the 
percentage of those who belong to the 
Translators' Guild is high, no doubt 
because the complexity and variety of 
the potential work - which can range, 
for example, from translating Swedish 
advertising slogans to putting lengthy 
court-records from Urdu into English, 
or translating a Russian monograph on 
astrophysics - makes it essential to 
work under the aegis of a regulating 
body able to reduce such diversity to 
normative terms (hat express a fair rate 
for the job. Specialist translation is 
relatively well ppid, and given the 
‘>lislied trans- 


jobs wilh a restricted range of subject- 
matter and is commissioned by diverse 
clients, the nature of the literary 
translator's work- flow is somewli.it 
different, usually consisting of book- 
length commissions, therefore fewer in 
number but needing many months to 
complete (or even years for a big, 
complex hook), often involving 

research, and done largely fur book 
publishers. Logically, therefore, the 
literary translators' professional body 
is an affiliate of the Society of Authors: 
the Translators' Association, estab- 
lished twenty- five years ago this 
year. Qualification for membership is 
simple - it is to have a complete , hook- 
length translation published. While it 
acts in similar fashion to the 
Translators' Guild in protecting its 
members’ interests, the Translator's 
Association also confers on them the 
benefits of belonging to the Society of 
Authors, of which not (he least is the 
latter's value as a political lobby: 
recently, for instance, (he Society of 
Authors (jointly with the Writers' 
Guild) made a submission to the 
Minister for the Arts of the changes 
deemed necessary in Public Lending 
Right, which included a proposal to 
extend PLR to translators. The 
Association's work includes a service 
to publishers, whereby it provides 
them on request with the names of 
translators or proven ability working in 
virtually every language that has a 
literary output. 

Not only full-time free-lances belong 
to the Translators' Association; the 
membership also includes those 
academics and others for whom 
translation is a part-time activity, but 
who are equally in need of such 
services as advice on payment, the 


delinquent publisher, this would very 
soon put an end to the exploitation and 
plain dishonesty to which translators - 
particularly the novices ami the 
inexperienced - are still subjected; but 
the existence or an amorphous pool of 
"kitchen-table" translators means that 


the bad hats and fly-bv-nighls among 

ih 


publishers continue to gel away wit 
financial mid literary murder. For it is 
precisely this slate of affairs that lends 
to (he publication of too many bad 
translations. 

If one is to consider literary 
translation as a profession, its true 
members are those who make of it their 
sole, or at any rate their principal 
livelihood. Part-timers may be just as 
goad at translating, but it is the 
professional who encounters the full 
extent of the advantages and draw- 
backs of translation ns a full-time 
activity. Jt cun be done at home, and 
the tools of the trade are not 
particularly bulky or expensive: dic- 
tionaries, reference books, type- 
writer (nowadays sometimes a 
word-processor), "paper and postage- 
stumps - just as for other writers, in 
fact, and like them the translator can 
work more or less anywhere, provided 
communications with publishers are 
good enough. Unlike for authors, 


trundiitiir can scenic a royalty is 
through bv-passing the publishers uiul 
coming to a private royalty agreement 
with the foreign author (if alive; or with 
the author's estate if the author is dead 
and the woik still in copyiiuhi). Bin 
this can be a complex aiuf difficult 
procedure which few translators are 
able or willing to attempt : the only 
other way to gel a royally is to he lucky 
enough to find a generous publisher, a 
conjuncture which years of experience 
have taught one is - almost - a 
contradiction in terms. 


best available terms, the tramlua 
c uef problem - shared wjS* 
others who ate sdf-employed-? 
ensure a steady flow of work flat J 
keep him or her busy but 


The publisher's argument - a strong 
one - for not giving the translator a cut 
of a book’s profits, even il it proves to 
be a steady, long-term seller, is tluil a 
translated work is almost invariably a 
much greater commercial risk than n 
hook by an author writing in English. 
Especially with fiction, it seems, the 
until in iliarity of a foreign author 
creates ii resistance in the book -buying 
public such that the best a publisher 
can usually hope for with translated 
fiction* is lo cover his costs. On the rare 
occasions when a translation docs hit 
the jackpot, the publisher regards the 
resultant bounty as his reward for all 
the risks he took with those many other 
loss-making translations that he 
published on literary or other altruistic 


overloaded This is not alwaw £ 
.1 here can he inexplicable blafim 
in tile ml low Ilf work, while at £ 

times too many offers come in at iZ 
obliging the translator to reject wort 
because of commitments alrta* 
iindci taken. Due to the length of tin 
(measured in months) n«ded to 
complete a book-length commas* 
and the tact that the amount of 
available man-hours is strictly Unfe 
literary' translators are conadersbij 
less flexible in disposing of tkj 

liim' ihpir cmu:.l..i , 


however, there is in practical terms a, grounds; the translator, he will point 


definite upper limit on what a 
translator can earn that is set by the 
amount of work he or she can 
physically turn out and the terms on 
which a publisher can be induced to 
■ pay for it . While the happy author who 
wntes a best-seller or sells film, TV and 
paperback rights can thereby multiply 
by many times his eqmings from a 
single work with little or no extra 
effort, the general practice among 


scrutinizing of contracts, and support' publishers is to exclude translators 
in cases of dispute. Many part-time from both a royalty interest in the sales 


literary translators are not in the 
Association, cither because they don't 
know it exists; or because they enjoy 
the security of income from other 
sources; or because they have been 
lucky' enough not to have tangled 
.with unscrupulous, incompetent or de- 


of a book in hard-cover and paperback 
and any share in earnings from the 
book's derivatives in other media. 
Because publishers naturally strive to 
minimize their costs and maximize 
their profits, the translator's fee (note 
that word) is treated as just another 


out, has taken no risks, because he was 
paid a fair rate for all those books that 
turned out to be flops, so he has no 
right in equity to cash in on the 
occasional success. In recent years, 
however, successful translators have at 
least succeeded in retaining copyright 
in their work. Previously, o contract 
invariably obliged a translator to cede 
his copyright to the translation outright 
(and often still does), but it is 
fortunately now much more common - 
thanks largely to pressure from the 
Translators' Association - for the 
translator to keep copyright , ceding his 
or her rights only (as does any author) 
for a fixed term in the form of 


colleagues, whose commissions ta 
measurable in days or weeks. This 
leads lo Ihc delicate question 
mention of which is generally taboo - 
of whether the literary translate 
should delegate ox sub-contract If 
work nn offer is unusually abundat 
und tempting. To sub-contract <a 
cause struggles with the translator 
artistic conscience: unless one is 
prepared to share the credit, a wrt 
should be the sole product of one'son 
efforts. Nevertheless, for good or ill, 
unacknowledged sub-contracting is 
practised. 

Mention of artistic conscience rases 
the contentious matter of it 
translator’s status. Outside a small 
circle of publishers and kilo* 
practitioners, a translator lends to be 
unknown and unremarked, tadflj 
equated wilh such highly skilled ta 
nameless craftsmen as cahinet-mafccn 
and tailor’s cutters. The fact isthutbe 
literary translator is an Interpresm 
artist, whose gifts are dhtdf 
comparable with, for instance, tins 
of musicians or actors; but while ihw 
latter need - and earn - the rtsl 
psychological rewards of apptot 
publicity and recognition, the pwi 
that a translator can usually expect w 


a fixed term in the form or a 

“licence to publish”. While this hardly way of acclaim (beyond the oceasj©! 
affects the translator's initial earnings, kindly pat on the head from > 
it can have a value at a later stage if, publisher) is for the critics not t? 


Kr#«W»^uf cari riitTke 
between £15,000 and £20,000 per 
annum, while those who can tackle 
esoteric subject-matter or who trans- 
late into foreign languages can hit 
the £30;000'mark. 




Whereas the free-lance specialist 
translator's input tends. to come in the 
form of a quantity of relatively short 


thg nfeed Id T6Ih. Th )4 i5 rejpHSB 
because to have a larger arid truly 
representative membership lends the 
Association much more clout when it 
has to do battle with publishers, 
politicians or the Inland Revenue on 
issues which, if fought successfully, 
bring benefit to n// translators. If. for 
instance, the Association could impose 
a 100 per cent translators’ boycott on n 


-and when the.book is put pf print and the mention that the book under rtvief « 
, marketing costs - paper, printing, publisher's “licence to publish” has a translation at all. Yet there isswf 




binding, -publicity, sales overheads - 
which must be kept down. To give the 
translator a royalty or an interest in 
subsidiary rights is, in practice, re- 
garded as an unacceptable en- 
croachment on both the publisher’s 
profit-margin and the foreign author’s 
earnings from his translated work. In 
foci, virtually the only WHy that a 


expired , there is a chance of having the 
book republished elsewhere or of 
disposing of hitherto unsold subsidiary 
rights; having reacquired his or her 


unencumbred copyright, the trans- 
lator can then free I y dispose of 
rights In the work, assuming that there 
is any demand for them. 

Aside from the need to secure the 


thing as o special translating tak* 
motivated by an urge to 
munlcate between cultures;, n 
essential for the health 
Where would we be without ® 
labours of those prfW®, 


luuuuia wt r — .. .i^.. 

translation, the anonymous JkOdw. 

Hivlnnc uilin onve US the AUU1 QH“ u • 


divines who gave 
Version of the Bible? 







John Blackwell: From the editor’s desk 


A! 1 * ^u'd pne. wjsh it to be fit is curiously desk. It seems self-evident that a 
.state oi literary translation into English heartening to .find The Honorary translation is likely to cost more than 
JJ® ^■ n> ^ C0[ ^ ni<JnpkQC J e ;. much ' lka - Const*/ being serialized in Novy Mir, as •: compafable work in English, It is an 

It is to 0 * 1 * 1 . .Japanese edhi/n of .he expeKc plSSs - 'Hi™ £ 
fenowLfBut if the novel more recondue stories of Conan- expensive art: In the broadest terms, 

Doyle), ;but It is hard . to refute the the better the 1 translator the more 


-f*t 

[ 't|§ 


■ resdliltely refuses to lie down and will 

: ■ ■: aw® 


much like another. There arc 
institutions that subsidize translation 
from specific languages - sometimes 
generously, but again the undertow is 
towards the. underestimated classic 
rather 1 thnn townrds the high-risk 
pioneering talent. 


meaning that make Englishing, 

possible, desjrnble-Ast^xuog 
most conspicuous (and 
example? How does on ^Tujf 
neologisms, or archaisms/., fE 


does one deal with slang? Should* 


trarishltion gives, 

piixioty; T'not on • the 

j^apte™ the 
. p right. It ‘1$ frit lie 
pf.lhe giants 
Holland,, , Smollbtt, 
intermittent marvellous 


argot of Tokyo gangland 


b ridarf 


rovaltv but a fee. Because ihk intmiwc . Nor do literary awards orovidc much 


1,1 B ul ivi iww' UafiOSfr 

l„,o. Bronx, Cockney- 

'"Sti 
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Roy Harris: Theoretical ideas 


forms by philosophers, psychologists French for it." Why one needs to know 
and literary critics, holds that every what \&nguage flddle-de-dee is in order 
successful verbal communication to say wnat the French for it is Alice 
between human beings necessarily does not explain; but the implication is 
involves an act of translation of some that unless one knew that, then one 
kind. Translation theory, on this more could not be sure what fiddle-de-dee 
generous view, expands its territory to meant. And how can one translate 


.. „ „ r,~ . . minaie expression m language a ana a 

ideas, as George Steiner puts it, s i m (i ar expression in language B, it be- 
“remainsyerysmal 1 .’ Steiner proposes tautological that there is no 

a list of thirteen names, beginning with q Uest i on Q f translating any expression 
St Jerome and ending with Qume< and at a |j w j t h out fi rs t establishing its ling- 
suggests thnt this represents very u j sl j c identity, its place in a fixed ling- 
neariy the sum total of those who have uistic coJe /When x belongs to no 
said anvtnma fundamental or new i...,,,.. ; E n r prrh 


Limes Some would treat it as being between human beings necessarily 
Kswmaily a branch of applied involves an act of translation of some 
^ralstics; but this is vigorously denied kind. Translation theory, on this more 
mothers' Some would subsume it generous view, expands its territory to 
under literary theory, some under include large areas of semantics. 
Sties, some under hermeneutics, cognitive psychology and epistemology. 

some under philosophy of Given generosity on this scale, it is 

* Wle M he ^Zfv!>d fn these conmetina curious tSat “the range of theoretic 
difficulties 'nvolvedm thc se compe ng . „ ^ G s f einer puts ilt 

dBrnbyrouirfy^anw W™” -. rem ’ insverysma i L .. Steinerp H roposes 

theory to be an md p P a fig 0 f thirteen names, beginning with 

b its 0™. ' rimvZThfife he Sl Jerome and endin e with Q uine - and 

m suggests thnt this represents “very 

knew about the details. to s spect th near|y [hg sum to|aI of those who have 

HKtencc of . irnndHtion said anything fundamental or new 

(flutroversies about what iran.latio a b ou t translation' 1 . What is even more 
itself is. curious is the fact that at least one ides 

Translation, as the layman now- a jj OUt translation seems to be so 
days understands it, typically in- fundamental that it has escaped all the 
wives enterprises such as producing w j se men on Steiner's short-list. Foi 
aversion of the Bible in Swahili, or none 0 f them manages to say very 
rendering Shakespeare's sonnets into muc h a b ou t why so many theoretical 
French- The layman, in other words, “problems” of translation have their 
would doubtless support Dr Johnson s source in the notion of translation 
definition of translate as “to change itself, rather than the practical 
into another language retaining the difficulties encountered by translators, 
tense". But what precisely is “the m . . .. . , 

sense"? Whatever it is, we may hazard To restrict the discussion to one spe 
a guess that neither this hypothetical cificarea it is evident that many of the 
layman (if he knew any Latin) nor Dr acknowledged problemsof interlingua 
Johnson would have had much time for translation are generated by a conflicl 
the Zukofsky translation of Catullus, between the Ideal of invariance m the 
which renders the lines transmission of a message and the rec- 


iciiide large areas of semantics, something if one does not know what it 
ignitive psychology and epistemology, means? m short, once translation is 
.. . . , ,, . conceptualized in terms of a rela- 

Givcn generosity on this scale, it is tionsh ^ between a semantically deter- 
inous that the range of theoretic m } nate expression in language A and a 
leas, as George Steiner puts it, s i m {i ar expression in language B, it be- 
remains very small. Steiner proposes tautological that there is no 

list of thirfppn nnmpc hpomnino unth 


. , - . . , , . . uiaut Lulu-, w ncn x uciuug* nu 

said anything fun da menial or new jj nown language, “Wlial is the French 
about transition . Whnt is even more f or x j" j 5 s j mp |y fl n ill-formed or 
cunons Is the fact that at least one idea meaningless question. u “ 


an ill-formed or 
i. In this sense the 


includes expressions like the French for 
it, the English for il, etc, to have a 
competent grasp of English 
automatically involves conceptualizing 
languages as being subject to the 
principle of translatability. 

Transl stability itself, however, is 
clearly a culture-dependent concept. 
There is no reason to suppose that a 
lost tribe, long isolated from contact 
with all other communities, would 
have any use for the idea that an outsid- 
er, if he tried, could somehow convey 
to other outsiders the messages which 
members of the tribe conveyed to one 
another in their tribal tongue. The 
tribe might even believe that language 
was their own privileged invention, or 
a gifi bestowed uniquely upon them by 


au^ui KHuaiauuii stems w « w notion of translating comes to appeal 
fundamental that it has escaped all the (Q a notion of languages as struc- 

An nAr'e ehnr t-licf Prtr 


a gifi bestowed uniquely upon them by 
the gods. If so, the tribe's linguistic 
concepts would be radically different 
from those which are taken for granted 

l » .1 ur^_.« 


wise men on Steiner's short-list. For 
none of them manages to say very 


systems, between which corres- 


concepts would be radically different 
from those which are taken for granted 
throughout the Western tradition, 
where notions of translation are based 
upon the recognition of closely cognate 
languages, and, reciprocally, the no- 


theoretical recognition at all precisely 
where such recognition might at least 
be expected; namely, in the basic 
postulates of modern linguistics. From 
Saussure down to Chomsky, the major 
theorists have turned a blind eye to the 
implications of translatability. The 
reasons why are not difficult to discern . 
The typical or "ideal” language-user is 
conceived of as an insulated monoglot, 
uncontaminated by linguistic 
acquaintance with members of any 
alien group. The "ideal" speech 
community is "totally homogeneous" 
(a fascist concept of languages if ever 
there was one). Here the fervent 
nationalism which has pemeated 
modern politics exercises its most 
profound and pernicious influence 
upon the foundations of what purports 
to be a humane intellectual dtsripline. 
The results are all too predictable. 
Biljngualism gets treated theoretically 
as a “freak" condition, while 
translation skills are relegated to the 
subordinate realm of parole or 


itself, rather than the practical 
difficulties encountered by translators. 


tic system, the translator may then pro- 
ceed to inquire whether there is a cor- 
responding role played by any linguis- 


mmm 


To restrict the discussion to one spe- tic "expression in French. 


cific area, it is evident that many of the 
acknowledged problems of Interlingual 
translation are generated by a conflict 


But here the enigma of transmission 
re-emerges in a new and baffling form . 


translation are generated by a conflict How would any relevant correspond- 
between the ideal of invariance in the ences be recognizable independently 
transmission of a message and the rec- of a prior process of translation, name- 

••• .i i! .i__ : | n »ha 


Mmister veiuli puer Falerni 
k$er me callce* amariorcs 


&i any Englishman should as well be able 

Minister wet to lee, pour the Falcrnlan to comprehend the speech of a Chinese 

md gear me chalices, ah my bitterest or an Eskimo as the speech of a fellow 

Soaly lor Ihe reason that the latter two English nnm. B ul plainly he cannor 

Ss ra wL%ar^u£ S are y no n . y Sting’up bLers^ wlich translation 

SlempBt o bygaa or bceat through. 

wild deduct for this translation is a «owo« 


not learn foreign languages by being 
told e.g. that chien is the French for 


rfog? Or. if we are brought up biling- 
ually, do we not automatically work 
out for ourselves that chien must be the 
French for dog 1 There thus seems to be 
a kind of awkward circularity at the 
heart of this notion of translation. 


guages, into which it is possible - at 
least in favourable instances- to trans- 
late. In short, a polyglot civilization, of 
the kind Western civilization has al- 
ways been, unavoidably develops the 
concepts of "language and “transla- 
tion" in mutual complementarity. We 
cannot separate one from the other. 
And the truth of that proposition can 
quite simply be put to the test. Try to 
imagine a language spoken somewhere 
in the world into which nothing an En- 
glishman said could be translated. 
(Those who might mistake this for a 
disguised version of the notorious 
“enability" principle would do well to 
note the itabcization. On the contrary, 
■the claim is one about “glossability" : if 


from this theoretical standpoint. How 
could it? For "translation rules" are not 
part of any language. Monoglots don’t 
need them.) 

What this kind of “anti-translation- 
theory" does is legitimize the 
sovereignty of so-called “standard" 
languages by ignoring, in effect, the 
tinguisPic condition of rather more than 
hall the world’s population, who for 
their daily commumcational purposes 
need to have at least partial fluency in 
two languages, or even in 
unpredictable mixtures of several. 
These poor souls - the refugees of the 
modern linguistic world — constitute a 
"theoretical problem" which orthodox 
linguistic relief agencies have not yet 


the non-equivaience between Ian- tured, it is necessary to assume that 
guages which constituted the barrier in translation actually is possible, 
the first place. So the very solution Pjul of the t rouble here lies in a 
which translation proposes seems ( 0 j| ure { 0 give due theoretical 
doomed in advance to fail to guarantee rcc0 anitibn lo the fact that we cannot 
transmission of .the original message, aB5uni e ' ihe' Independence of the 
which is ostensibly its aim . For how can concepts language an^ irdnsladon. Not 

a message somehow leap miraculously only does our view of what al 

Intact across the interlingual divide and . trans i at iori is rely lo part on our view of 
survive unchanged in a variety of ling- what a language is, but vice versa too; 
uistic disguises? . and this has always been so In the 

The mystery merely deepens If we Western tradition. The whole of 


vulimi uj iiaiiaintuia tne non-equivaience dciwcch mn- 

uwl, he is even more likely to be guages which constituted the barrier in 
disconcerted by the solemn fhe first place. So the very solution 
pronouncements of those translation w hich translation proposes seems 
theorists who reject the Johnsonian doomed in advance to fail to guarantee 
notion of translation as taking far too transmission of .the original message, 
arrow a view. According to them, which is ostensibly its aim. For how can 
translation need not require two a message somehow leap miraculously 
fflguagesat all: one will do. Jakobson, ^ltact across the interlingual divide and . 
for example, without apparently surv [ ve unchanged in a variety of ling- 
wnowledging . any contradiction in u [ st j c disguises? . 
we Phrase, speaks of “intruiingual . if wa 

translation", thus, presumably, the The mystery merely deepens if we 

sentence John Is an unmarried than argue f ur f? Jve ^ must reauire 

right count as an English translation supposing that translatmn mi ^ q Sj® 
dthe English sentence John Is a correspondences between he fe/r- 
toMor, and Catullus might, had he involved. This se lems to be the 

been so miided, have trfnsldted his v»ew taken by AUoe fo Lewis Carrolls 
own verse into Lathi. (One is reminded classic. When the Red Queen asks 
d the Oxford professor of theology “What the ^f.^ ipi lri , de-dee's 
*hpse research was maliciously dee? , . n |d it waB ? n 

jespibed by a colleague qs ^translnting nol . E ^ 1, J E k whereunon 


It is particularly interesting to worlds population speaks standard 
observe that the interdependence of English. By then, of course, there will 
our concepts of what a language is and be no need for translation theory. It 
what a translation is tails to obtain any will have died a natural death. 


principle of translatability, and it 
pervades our ordinary ways of talking 
about language. For instartce, any 
layman who can make sense of the 
question about what “the French for It 
is (and we may here substitute for 
French’ the name of any language you 
please) has already accepted 
translatability. That French may not. 


artm 


for ludo? 


ftter tteadftlg 


clock 365 days per year, to 190,258.751 
years, give or take a few hours (and 
disregarding leap, yeare and Other 


VwrtFor'The Teillhg 


ultimate distancing device. Of course 
Queneau has been purposely triviaJin 
the ostensible subject matter - _ it is the 
mathematical potential by which we 
are engaged" (Jpbn ^romhiejn^^s ■ 


maximizing the potential of his often Crombie's vertioij uses Shakespea-. , 

. STdlAlSrUl").. Sh«Us riiSa^ofthcorlgindfiv^-rhym- 

• ^^adredMllllfin Mill Ion Poems Bourne's naphics for this first, (ng alexandrine quatorzauis, and th? 

; Crombie filustrated Siifion are appropriately onginals arep^ 


' ■ apd i reader sonnets of buffloently ambigu .l moth’s already atthewlndingsheet* .R 

'i : ; to: bear multiple •- W | S a pity bujnotsurpnslng^ha 

’jbei ialevof ; the three manner of a cx*VJ ]n (wim Trench and 

the (^ ich E^ch 'Snd df many of the variatioM manipUlable by 

1967 Un W-Ntrucdwf for use). Each ^or ^ ^.dorftmffce.sen*-.. „ •• : 

edch.wnne^ prm^ bn JWJ of H ^. hoc teddnewnf .o^tn«ihaisii|tM 


by Natalie Zemon Davis 
October 1983, £12.00 : . . 

"A scholarly speculative reconstruction of a celebrated 
episode from 16th-century Languedoc that shapes a mass of 
dusty archival records into a relaxed,, fast-paced, and 
charming narrative. Daws is a Princeton historian who 
. tollaborated with scenarist Jean-Claude Carrifcre arid director 
Daniel Vigne on the just-released Retour de Martin Guerre . .. ■ 

That' work ip turn drove. her (o do, the .tninute, exacting •' ^ 

• research that has resulted in this.fi ne jlttle book.” - Kirkus 
. Reviews . • : }■:. ; •"> ; . 

The inventive . peasant ’ Am&tid dU-^Tj lit had 'airiipSI persuaded ' the , •; 
learned judges at \he Pdrlemeni of Toultnisoi when 1 on a summer S'day 
in 1560 a man swaggered into the court bn a wooden leg, denounced 
Arnaud, andre-eslablished his claim td the Identity, property, and wife 
of Martin Guerre. The astonishing case captured the imagination of 
Europe. Told and refold oyer. the centuries, the story of Mar tinXJuerre 
became a legend, still Temifemhered in the Pyrenean vUlage where die 
imposter waTexecdted more thari 400 yesrs ago. Now Natalle Davis, , 
: consultant to the, ne^v Frtrich film on Martin Guerre, adds new 
. tfi mens lops fo ,a tWe already abundant In mysteries.. .•>. ; 

the Return of Martin Guerre is about ordinary families and especially 
' vydriien of the pa&t. and abbut the creqrionfof liter&ry legends. It Is also 
p remarkable psychological narrative nhout where self-fasluomng stops : 

' arid lying begins./ v > . ' * ' 1 


efi; 


?-A.l 


. .!•/' /J- 






|yWWTO«rWeiU the hundred .jg 1 *® Sgl h l e 

teadtngs.;JJhB jP UKjgLgSS 

. . MflO flfllnilf Mat ' niil fli'n '. MuHintr tllrift. AS QuCMt® P9 P . rj. i- 


rfTkT ;; ??-P''P Qes h',tr rcauy: keep readings, this rowr" 
dfVpilr.seat, out the ■ reading tlfirift . as Queneati p 
idea of a text i hu lastractloi^, L,, Al | °w ij J| 
t0 v ; itsVrerider’p : to read one sonnet endu 


« 'million possible ’ s ; 





tb -ife . rririderV: toTread one sonnet ftn the lyd^cenergy of both thcse VOluiries 
:-ttiriithe.itrips : .• . reading krtund toe. «u . ^ .... 
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Following the Latins 


Robert Wells 


Horace 

The Complete Odes and Epodes with 
the Centennial Hymn 
Translated by W. Q. Shepherd 
253pp. Penguin. £1 .95. 


0 14 044 422 X 
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Ovid 

The Erotic Poems >_ 

Translated by Peter Green 

450pp. Penguin. £2.95. 

014 044 360 6 

Catullus 

Translated by 0. P. Gaold 

266pp. Duckworth. £24 (paperback. 

£9.95). 

0 7156 1435 5 

What is remarkable in Horace’s poetry 
must also have been evident in the 
man. Born in n small town in Southern 
Italy, the son of ah ex-slave, he was on 
the defeated side in the civil war, and 
occupied after amnesty a minor 
clerkship in a government office. Vet 
before much of his poetry was written 
he had won the patronage of Maecenas 
(to whom he was introduced by Virgil) 
and .of Augustus, and he was to 
become the close friend of both. 
“Remember Horatius Flaccus as you 
will myself*. Maecenas asked 
Augustus in his will. The store which 
Horace set by friendship - the 
addressee of a poem may equally be a 
famous name or one unknown from 
other sources - and the fellow-feeling 
which made people seek him out have 
continued to attract his readers. 

The essential thing in translating 
Horace Is that this gift of personality 
should be communicated, and it is the 
success of W. G. Shepherd’s new ver- 
sion of the Odes and Epodes for Pen- 
guiti Classics to do so. Horace Is the 
most translated of poets and is also 
famously difficult to translate. He does 

“ jtos 

ih^ 

the intricate metrical patterning. 
Shepherd does not try to recreate these 
effects. The poems keep the appear- 
ance of their original pattern through 
their layout on the page. But there is, 
inevitably, an immense flattening out 
and reduction of* technical interest 
which pan make it difficult to take plea- 
sure in some of these versions as fndo- 
pendent artefacts. Nevertheless, the.- 

• man is there; and a reader with no Latin 

• will receive a clear intimation of what 
Horace is like. 

Shepherd achieves this by the 
concentration and i accuracy of his 


The danger of his method is that 
because or a relative absence of 
technical constraint it is possible for 
him to follow the Latin too literally, so 
that what we are given is translation 
without transformation. To recast a 
poem in another language, there needs 
to be an interval in which the original 
has disappeared and (lie new version 
has not yet materialized, when tlic 
sense does not exist in words at all but 
articulates itself silently through 
feelings and images which it discovers 
in the mind of the translator and then 
draws out with it as it returns to words. 
The translator is freed into saving what 
he could not say alone. The great 
translations are charged with a sense of 
personal need ana with a loving 
gratitude at having the need fulfilled. 
The best versions of Horace’s lyric 
poetry, done in the mid-seventeenth 
century by Sir Richard Fanshawe, have 
this quality. Shepherd’s versions have 
it more faintly: he is no match for 
Fanshawe, despite his care. But his 
Horace has an admirable astringency, 
and despite its limitations, we arc 
unlikely to have a better modern 
version. 

“There is a secret gracefulness of 
youth which accompanies his 
writings”, Dryden observed of Ovid. 
Until he was in his early forties, the 
themes of Ovid’s work were almost 
exclusively erotic. Apart from the 
Heroides , alt these writings, the 
A mores. The Art of Love, Cures for 
Love, and a fragment On Facia ! 
Treatment For Ladies, are gathered in 
Peter Green's verse translation for 
Penguin Classics, promisingly entitled 
The Erotic Poems. 

Ovid's subject is the omnipresence 
of sexual feeling just below the surface 
of daily life, tne tension aqd play of 
seduction, the progression of 
intimacies that lead up to the act rather 
than the act itself. He writes with the 
genuine modesty of someone for whom 
sex is not a difficulty. But modesty also 
excites him. For Ovid, love means the 
obstacles hi. Jove, and it increases the 


Close things 


protective carapace” in the work that Ovid’s banishment rings unpleasantly 
followed. His version of The Art of true. He also provides thorough and Charles Martinriale 
Love is more successful - it at least useful notes to the poems. muai “ 


provides a useful way to the matter of 
the poem - perhaps because Green 
wears a carapace of his own. But the 
“secret gracefulness" has gone . 
Obtrusive anachronism and a laboured 
sprigluliness (“top-line city call-cirl”, 
“petted to climax", “bare-faced 
whoppers”) take Its place. 

Green is interested in Ovid’s poetry 
less for its own sake than tor the 
biographical evidence which it 
provides. His long introduction mixes 
information, insight, knowing smart- 
ness, speculation and cliche (“intra- 
psychic metamorphosis as the triogcr- 
release of a creative surge”) in about 
equal proportions. But Green is 
good nt dramatizing historical situa- 
tions and characters and at presenting 
scholarly arguments so that (hey 
awnken curiosity. The reconstruction 
of Ovid’s life which he utfers is enter- 
taining and intermittently persuasive. 
His identification of the £orinna of (he 
Arnores as Ovid's first wife - not his 
mistress, as she appears - is, as he says, 
unverifiable, but it draws attention to 
elements in the poems which change 
our reading of them; and his account of 
the possible political motives for 


Catullus's poetry is like the 
peninsula of Sinnionc. reaching nut 
into Lake Garda, which he celebrated. 
It is n place made for pleasure. There is 
nlwnys a breeze over the lake which 
brings the waves lightly into the shore. 
Yet along one side the water is 
discoloured by the bubbling up of 
sulphurous springs. In C.P. (.’mold's 
handsome new edition the poems are 
set out, freed uf oheli and lacunae, 
opposite clear, literal English 
renderings which are not meant to 
stand on their own, with critical 
apparatus and annotations confined to 
the back. Guold insists convincingly 
(hat Catullus should he read aloud; lb 
his general introduction he adds a 
practical account ot how this should be 
done, together with a survey of 
Catullus's metres. Two small quibbles: 
(he rhetorical tone of the first 
paragraph of the introduction (which 
soon recovers) and the insufficiency of 
the section of the bibliography which 
lists English verse translations. But 
anyone who. knows or wnnts to know 
Catullus’s poetry - even if their Latin is 
minimal - will want to have this book. 


Making changes 


Alistair Elliot 


Charles Tomlinson 
Poetry and Metamorphosis 
97pp. Cambridge University Press. 


£9.95. 

0 521 24848 5 


Charles Tomlinson’s Clark Lectures, 
delivered at Trinity College , 
Cambridge in 1982, and now published 


, . jtf ItoRt 

adulterous. He Notices how the horse 
that bolts when tight-reined will stop 
dead ns soon as the reins slncken; and 
he asks, “Had Dan ad never been 
lacked in that brazen turret, would 
Jupiter f Ever have got her with child?” 
Though he tends. not to speak of it 
directly, his poetry is touched at every 
point by a consciousness of sexual 
delight and by pie innocently 
irresponsible assurance that a pleasure 
which feels sO natural cannot be wrong. 

It was this quality among others that 
made hint a favourite of the 
Elizabethans, and it is caught 
beautifully ,by Christopher Marlowe in 


dead. writer in his translator; 
- . - l »wlng, nnne formal sense. Dryden “our greatest verse translator” 

Four lectures is a fairly classical frame, as a talent at its most pcrsonnl , creative 
JjH,* « 8 blt w ke and energetic precisely when 

r^"i ha comes off a transfusing other people’s work into 
J?.!!?.®’ *5? per c ha ^' off , a English; other translators (Cowley, 

ti - 5 ^ St i\ a - !! ke Swinburne s Pop e ) Q f Homer and Horace; and 
Complaint of Lisa , Pound, innovating and stimulating a 

The first movement (to treat the generation of new makers through nis 
book like a quartet. for a moment) Chinese translations (“liis first wholly 
begins by saying it is about Ovid. To be mature book”, Cathay , 1915). The 
more exact (for only one work of work ends on a dying fall, with nn 
Ovid’s is in question) it's about the ominous reference to Gavin Douglas’s 




language- about which he has a poet's- his translation, of the 'Amores* In 
\ conscience. HIS method is the simple ' Drodcns ^ereum of Book One of 
;ohe of proceeding philise by phrase, I/l * Ari :Pf h has been lost - 
[ looking for the nearest equivalents he 
• | can find, and seeing wha t he' has ait the 


Metamorphoses in English verse, and 
in particular the complete translation 
by Dryden and others which Sir 
Samuel Garth published in 1717. Two 
themes are then stated: that Dryden 
,u “ “the Poundian figure of his age. 


was 


perhaps because ,he fear of (Hscase and by^'S >ple Sb/wf™! BH 

; a vs,. “ post- Restoration predatory coarse^ . urging”,, and that Ovid was H chief transition! 

end of thfi process.tjener ally. ho keeps • ness had driven it oyt of. life too. But 
to a standard. of ple In modem' English, STS* 0 8 , couplets are thoroughly 

Wiihwh^dopInesandsll^rvDMlars - • . &S2! 1 .- 1 ? * be ^ it apd P olish 6f 


ancestor of, literary modernism”, have shown, fail ones’ arewrt^ 

...ii.j .i.i . . 


Juvenal 
“ j- Up 0 ” The AncJtni 

85(05 324 s’ 


being a tree (a theme that seems to go 
back not just to his college reading of 
Ovid but to tree-planting episodes and 
a tree-house amour with H. D. in the 
young prophet's Pennsylvania period), 
and also identified himself with 
Odysseus in the Cantos. 

Those two central movements are 
fairly simply and straightforwardly 
about their ostensible subjects, but in 
the finale, entitled “Metamorphosis as 
Translation”, many of the earlier 
themes reappear and are reworked: 
metempsychosis as the reincarnation 


completing his version of the Aeneid in 
the year or Floddcn (1513). 

The original auditors must have 
been dazed by this. The difficulty 
comes not from the mntcrinl, which Is 
unexceptionably familiar, but from 
attempting to follow the logic of 
Toinlinson's swift and suave 
transitions. As my first quotations will 



Dryden, who translated five 
Juvenal's Satires, was critical of the 
kind of verhum c verbo render™ 
which, in the Preface to Ovid's Epkria 
he culls “metaphrase", since in fisvit* 
it prevented the capturing of the spirit 
of the original (lie was not, bawew 
above introducing the odd melt 
nil rustic turn himself, such as “polish’d 
Elephant”, that is, “ivory’, far 
Virgil's seat) elephanto). By contrast 
Steven Robinson - rightly defends tbe 
practice as a way of extending tbe 
capacities of the "target language^ and 
the sensibilities of the reader; the 
metnphrast respects the ‘‘ancientness’ 
and alienness of his author, and is 
willing to engage in a process itet 
Robinson calls "a continual refiningof 
oneself out of existence”. 

Unfortunately, Robinson's Juvenal 
would only confirm Dryden in his 
opinion. Take his translation of sow 
lines from Satire 3, one of his am 
successful passages: 

Hurrying, we are btoctei 
By ihc wave ahead, great trains of jwyt! 

press <nr kins. 

Behind: one strikes with elbow, strikes with 
a hard pole 

Some other, one bangs a beam on mj 
fiend, one a cask. 

Legs thick with mud, soon by great heels 
from every sne 

I'm kicked, and in my toe tbe nail of * 
soldier stub- 

This is remarkably conscientious in Its 

E laccment of words, as close as ^sa- 
le to the Latin, but the effect of lot 
enjnmbements and the inversions (« 
which Robinson is irritatingly fond ra 
his prose loo) is curiously inert, and tot 
overall effect is crabbed and wntwW 
in a way better suited to the oi# 
Persius, so beloved of the harsh Mo- 
ists of the 1590s, than to the declama- 
tory Juvennl. At its worst the new vi- 
sion reminds one uncannily of w 
efforts of a schoolboy who does « 
fully understand what he k rtndmg.w 
the kind which so enraged Mr King J 
Kipling's story “Rcguhis 1 ( 
sir? On! Stretching away in the ®r£ 


callyj to split the columns oi me 
lion halls. Few will make nw* « 
Robinson’s “This, Fromos (JJJ 
and dislocated marbles cIMPHL, th* 
ways anti his columns, spliioy , 
steadfast render" (Dryden: Tjrwg 
the thick shades th’ Eternal Sajg 
binds; / And shakes the Sta u»on&* 

Pedestals”). Frequently H Is 
to consult the Latin in order to 
stand l}ie English. • . j. 

On occasion the literal!^ ® ^ 
Robinson to reproduce, an a* 
missed by other translators 
example, a brilliant P h |' as * a 
of Domitian's counsellors, 


w* 


Domitian s Munseiwia, < ^ 
iiioque venter adest 
4.107), not only parols a, gj 
jpic periphrasis but sugge^ 
picture of Dickensian grog^-j 
Robinson gives, exactly, MJ" Io0 v 
paunch-retarded bdly washerei^ 
He has a fondness for qtjd J 


differentiates Juvenafsdi^' , 
of style, for example the : gg ^ g 
touches or the ft 


many * no®*- -• 
is quite a size - AjV 
my Briittldjus. 


C . ' 

my Diuiuu^Moi « -•■ .. 

, The • • rambling ,■&. 

almost .nothing ab °f i“ a( j or#., 
contains m^y " , MJ! 

decline. pf the West.ofa gj. jeHg 
embnrfass . even 

laudator temporis -A ^ne,-.i Wf 
almost ; as clof ted vfi8iII|lS . 

Includes a : l ■ ^ thlrji 
Utterances (“The P x ®*J 0 r -befliw-.. 
itself, at 

There are some notes, nm^. ^ 
accurate, hnd an ^P.Pf^Sda^- 
matters of pp especial >r 
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Trouble on the periphery 
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Robert Mi ddlekauff 

Robert W. Tucker and David 

C Hendrickson 
m W of the First British Empire: 
S^ns of the War of American 

Independence 

ijOro. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £19. 

flgjlS 2780 9 

In ibis century most historian of the 
Lnerican Revolution have agreed that 
Jws precipitated - the daring ones 
L “caused - by the actions of Bntisli 
lines following the Seven Years 
Win Thus CharleslvIcLean Andrews, 
the greatest of the “Imperial School . 
Z£et d them of abandoning the 
nindples of mercantilism , under which 
Se empire had flourished, m favour of 
imperialism, under which it fell apart. 
Andrews's contemporaries in the 
ffwressive School" may not have had 
nnidfi use for such grand conceptions 
as imperialism, but they did share 
fc opinion that the Revolution was 
begun in England, and not in America. 
Carl Becker, who offered the classic 
formula for explaining the issue. 
Home rule" anti “who should rule at 
home", gave the second proposition 
most of nis attention in his History oj 
Political Parties in the Province of New 
York, 1760-1776, but he did not argue 
that the struggle for "home rule" began 
with the acnons of Americans. 

More recent accounts of the Revolu- 
tion often feature “the people”. Not 
that the people were wholly missing 
tom earner histories, but tney were 
ooi the autonomous, striving, brawling 
robbing sort that fill the pages of 
the new social history. The older nis tor- 
iesdidnot usually snow them in action 
on local committees - Becker’s book 
*a a notable exception - rather they 
wre acted upon more often than they 
acted. In the newer studies, interesting 
and energetic though the people are in 
poshing events along, they do not bring 


on the crisis of the 1770s. For the most 
part, the new social historians seem to 
retain the opinion that British minis- 
tries provoked the conflict that brought 
about the collapse of the first British 
Empire. 

This opinion is shared by still 
another school, the “Consensus” 
historians, a loose collection of 
scholars who do not usually agree with 
much that the new social fiistorians 
have to sny, but who have been 
especially impressed by the eighteenth- 
century ideology, often called 
Common wen Ithman theory, fashioned 
by the heirs of the English Civil War. 
The strength of their interpretation lies 
in its explanation of the passionate 
response of Americans to British 
measures of the 1760s and 1770s, by 
which they exposed agreement on 
principles of liberty and government, 
nnd also that n conspiracy against them 
animated British policy. Consensus 
historians do not usually pronounce 
American responses irrational - there 
were reasons, they say, for the 
American fears - and they do not argue 
that the fears were spontaneously 
generated, but that British measures 
triggered them. 

Robert Tucker and David 
Hendrickson do not agree with this 
view, and insist that the problems 
leading to the Revolution arose in the 
colonies - not in London. Their “point 
of departure", they explain, is “the 
thesis that the expansion and collapse 
of the First British Empire was the 
consequence of a series of profound 
unheavals and challenges on the 
periphery and not the emergence pf 
a new attitude towards empire in 
the metropolis". No need to resort 
to eighteenth-century Commonwealth- 
man ideology to explain the fears and 
suspicions that arose in America in re- 
sponse to the Stamp Act, and to much 
that British ministnes tried thereafter: 
“These same fearsand suspicions,^ when 
stripped of the admittedly distinctive 
terms of eighteenth-century opposition 
ideology, form the staple elements of 
nearly every conflict that in its structu- 


ral features bears a rough comparison problems. Attempts to solve them also 
with the conflict that arose between En- intensified but no fundamental change 
gland and thecolonies." Nor, apparent- was intended or attempted. British 
[y. is there any need to examine colonial ministries may have taken tne affairs 
i. .■ >. 0 u|| e empire with greater seriousness 


factions, or to look closely at the work- 
ingof colonial politics, or to reckon with 
the people. 

Rather, what is apparently necessary 
is to recognize, ns British ministers did 
after 1763. that American autonomy 
had attained a strength which re- 
quired action to protect metropolitan 
supremacy. By tne end of the Seven 
Years War, according to Tucker 
and Hendrickson, the American 
understanding of the legitimate loca- 
tion of power had so far departed 
front the British that conflict was 
almost inevitable, and ihc growth of 
autonomy in the colonies almost 
ineradicable. The Americans assumed 
that since they had run their own affairs 
for many years any change impinging 
upon local control violated the status 
quo. In reality, the authors say. there 
was no agreement on the status quo in 
1763. The colonies were willing to 
accept only changes favourable to their 
interests; imperial authorities thought 
no changes would violate the status 
quo, so long as they permitted the 
home country to maintain its suprem- 
acy. For the status quo, in metropolitan 
eyes, was defined by a relationship in 
whicn the colonies were subordinate. 


With no agreement on the status 
quo. the changes proposed by imperial 
authorities after 1763 led to confu- 
sing disagreements. The changes 
themselves are described by Tucker 
and Hendrickson in a long and 
ingenious account that is strikingly 
sympathetic to imperial policy. Metro- 
politan authorities, they argue, made 
no basic changes in that policy foll- 
owing the Seven Year war. The 
King's government had always in- 
terested Itself in the problems of 
imperial defence, Indian affairs, and 
the regulation of commerce. The war 
with France and its aftermath - an 
immense acquisition of land through 
the cession or Canada - intensified the 


than before the war. largely because 
they recognized that the colonies had 
become more important to Britain 
than before. Others, outside the 
government, had remarked that the 
colonies were just about the only eggs 
Britain had in its basket. Adam Smith 
noted with some concern following the 
peace of 1763 that the commerce of the 
nation had now been confined to one 
large market instead of a number of 
small ones. Britain had in effect over- 
invested in the colonies. 

British ministries felt this fear ns they 
recognized the weight or the colonies in 
the European balance of power. 
France had been defeated in the war. 
but no one believed that the French 
had really accepted the reduction of 
their power. There was a natural 
concern, then, to hold on to the 
colonies, to make them secure , and to 
make them even more usefuMo the 
home country. New “means” were 
adopted after 1763, but the old “ends”, 
the old purposes of imperial govern- 
ance, remained steady. Tucker nnd 
Hendrickson do not fully explain what 
these old ends are. It seems, however, 
that whatever their character they were 
embedded in ministerial convictions 
that Parliament was sovereign within 
theempire. 

According to Tucker and Hendrick- 
son, In the struggles of the decade be- 
fore independence both sides acted in 
ways that parties to such disputes - ie, 
disputes in which each believes that 
some fundamental issue is at stake - al- 
ways act. They related virtually all ques- 
tions at issue to the larger underlying 
conflict over Parliamentary sovereign- 
' ty. But despite their concern to maintain 
tne supremacy of Parliament, English 
ministries, including the one that finally 
wenttowar.gaveway repeatedly to col- 
onial demands and thereby armed the 
disaffected. And the colonies, con- 


vinced that any yielding on their part 
would ultimately endanger American 
security . refused to compromise. When 
the North ministry finally saw that it 
could give no further, war began. 

Set up in this fashion, the historical 
problem takes on the neatness of a 
well-designed machine. For there is a 
mechanics at work in the model of 
conflict that Tucker and Hendrickson 
offer. AH forces are exerted on a 
master propulsion - the axis of 
Parliamentary supremacy and colonial 
equality. The model, in its neatness, 
possesses a helpful clarity . The authors 
are e&pecinlly skilful in using it in their 
review of the progressive sufferings of 
English ministers from Rockingham to 
North. And they isolate in a most 
helpful fashion the concrete questions 
on which these ministers refused to 
compromise. 


The model of conflict offered in The 
Fall of the First British Empire may 
have value. It stands out in the larger 
context of the explanation of the 
coming of the American Revolution, 
but it Is not in itself an explanation, 
whatever Tucker and Hendrickson 
may think of it. In fact, they come 
dangerously close to ' accepting the 
arguments of all those historians they 
seek to refute in this book. No 
historian denies that (he empire was 
different after peace was concluded In 
1763, but most agree that means 
ennnot he distinguished from ends 

S uite as dearly as these authors seek to 
o. They may be right in arguing that 
old imperial designs nnd interests were 
embedded in post-war policies, but 
they may have failed to recognize, as 
the colonials did. that the measures 
taken to protect such interests 
constituted a radical new departure in 
constitutionalism. How things were 
done, how changes were made, the 
means used in an empire , surely would 
affect the nature of the ends desired. 
What the Americans read as changes 
were not simply old measures in new 
dress - they were changes that would 
hnve worked a revolution of their own. 
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Backward-looking pragmatists 


Andrew Saint 

Donatella Calabi (Editor) 

Architettura domestics InG ran 
Bretagiu 1890-1939. 

241pp, with 347 black-and-white 
illustrations. Milan; Electa. 

L3Q.Q00. 

For scope, seriousness and con- 
centration, there is nothing to beat 
the modern architectural history 
currently coming out of northern Italy. 
English-speaking scholarship has been 
as prolific as ever lately on twentieth- 
century architecture and its problems. 
But rarely do its architects, planners 
and historians co-operate to 
investigate events as broadly and 
deeply as Manfredo Tafuri and his 


colleagues at the Istituto Universilario 
di Architettura at Venice. Donatella 
Calabi's book is the third in a scries of 
composite efforts, all emanating from 
Venice and published by Electa, aimed 
at piecing together the history and 


Lexikon 

des 

Mittelalters 

A mgfor new work: For the first 
time there is an encyclopaedia 
which deals with the formative 
period of the Western world : 300 
to 1500 A. D. . 

The Middle Ages present a 
fascinating diversity of ways of 
life and concepts, and biographi- 
cal, geographical and historical 
Tacts. The LEXIKON DES MIT- 
TELALTERS is the first work to 
take into consideration the re- 
sults of all branches of medieval 
research: Over 90 disciplines are 
represented by scholars of inter- 
national repute from 14 coun- 
tries/ 
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lumes df the encyclopaedia to 
find a wealth of examples of this 
kind of article, combining know- 
ledge from all areas of culture 
and' history. No other work of 
reference can offer these exem- 
plary articles, which embrace the 
results of res earth in all historical 
disciplines and connect parti- 
cular details of life in the Middle 
Ages with surveys of society and 
culture as a whole. 

Formal and Publication 

The LEXIKON DES MST- 
TEJAUTERS consists of? alpha* 
helical volumes* bound in cloth, 
each containing 1128 pages and 
anindex. Size: 18.5 cm x 26.5 cm. 

w. tnaice your decision easier, 
we make you the following Uslrp- 
ductojy offer; Valid until 30.4. 84. , 

. In quarterly instalments*. ; ; 

\tolume rnutfi-nji **,*■• 

V pM/sFfc 35.- each. 

, 'VhlUmeJI Barts 1-8, 
DM/sft 35- each. 



Venice and published by Electa, aimed 
at piecing together the history and 
architecture of housing in various 
European countries from the turn of 
the century up to the Second World 
War: Sets of saggi on Vienna, Holland 
and now England have already been 

E ublished. Tf the standard of these 
aoks can be maintained, the all- 
important volume on Germany will be 
something to look forward to. 

The first thing to say about Calabi's 
book is that it deserves a prompt 
English edition, if not in its present 
form then in some suitably revised one. 
Narrowly speaking, most of the matter 
in Architettura aomestka lias been 
previously discussed or illustrated 
somewhere. There are exceptions; 
some of Calabi's own research on the 
1930s in particular is certainly original. 
But these are really tokens of the 
pertinacity and care with which the 
authors have hewn their way through 
the jungle of British housing sources. 
The real value of the book is different. 
Most simply perhaps, no available 
book in English provides the breadth 
and clarity of information 3nd 
illustration for housing of the period 
1890-1939. Apart from the five solid 
essays which make up the meat of the 
book, the excellent standard and 
format of the series allow a broad range 
of British housing to be shown, with 
plenty of clear, unhackneyed pictures 
and a dense, informative and generally 
accurate set of notes accompanying 
each project. As an aid to instruction, 
these could hardly be bettered. 

Over and above these virtues, the 
essays themselves offer much for the 
insular British historian to think about. 
Not that they are free from fault or 
problems: slanted as they are towards 
an Italian audience, their respectful 
but remote curiosity about the bizarre 
values of ll mondo angla-sassone and 
their adherence .to the frequently 
JtejM M a ^ lwre of Ita li a n acad em ic , 

bdok'S' translation without revision. 
That said, the contributors' inter- 
national perspective makes them ask 
the simple, vital questions which 
English commentators are apt to avoid 
or forget. In particular, they want to 
know how and why the kind of housing 
which architects and planners wanted 
to. see built differed from what was 
actually erected. Though few satisfying 
answers are given, ideas abound and are 
rarely swallowed up in the awesome sea 
of housing facts and statistics. 

Thus Guido Zucconi, writing on the 

P lanning Of public housing before the 
Irst World War,, risks directly: how 
can the "free" house-layouts and style 
for which British- architects were, 


renowned in the 1890s be reconciled 
with the standardization which had 
taken hold of public housing by 1914? 
In other words, lie tries to estphlish 
how far the architectural “researches 
on space” going on at the turn of the 
century were connected with or 
disconnected from the planning of 

K isl-wnr “Addison Act" housing. 

amps lead Garden Suburb, he 
concludes, was (he unique meeting- 
point between the experimenters and 
the stand nrdizers; (hereafter, the 
English contribution to housing-form 
suffered from the so-called Edwardian 
“failure of architectural nerve" long 
ago diagnosed by Pevsner. This is a 
fertile if not necessarily accurate view 
of the problem. In fact, much 
pragmatic reform in cottage-building 
naa been undertaken by municip- 
alities, philanthropic companies 
and even country squires before 
Parker and Unwin began their work' 
and the Daily Mail promoted its 
famous cottage competitions. The 
houses of the Addison Act continued 
this “sanitary” -tradition and owed few 
of their arrangements to the bold 
inventiveness or the Arts and Crafts 
era. Nevertheless, we still need to 
understand why this should have been, 
and Zucconi is right to address the 
question. To answer it properly, one 
would need to be more aware than the 
authors of the book's earlier essays 
appear to be of the grey but 
architecturally and socially significant 
dividing line between “houses” and 
“housing". 

The other outstanding essay, 
Antonio Manna's on tne town 
planning of housing estates between 
the wars, follows a similar pattern to 
Zucconi's. He reminds us that the 
schemes of the garden-city enthusiasts 
were generally too costly to affect the 
day-to-day public housing of the 
municipalities very much. Therefore 
Welwyn and the other garden-city 
efforts of the time were not . public 
initiatives at all, and larger-scale de- 
velopments like Manchester’s Wythen- 
shawe and London's Becontree 

the middle way between urbandensity 
and garden-city ruralism, as proposed 
by Stanley Adshead, as the best inter- 
war source of new ideas for housing 
development - nuovi modem 

insediaim. Again this is an' 

oversimplification, but not an 
unfruitful One. Alas, Adshead never 
-got quite (he chances which Unwin 
enjoyed, so that Manno has to 
illustrate his early and quite small 
Duchy of Cornwall estate at 
Kenmnntori as the best representation 
of this thinking. Because of what was 
published a{. the time, London and 
mpre particularly (he London County 
Council's estates tend tp dominate 
Mannb’g arguments (as also those of 
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“ The Upside Down House on the Paystreak at the / W9 Seattle Alaska-Yukm- 
Pacific Exposition , " reproduced from The Anthropology of World's Fairs by 
Burton Benedict (1 75pp. Scalar Press. £25. fl £5967 6765). ! 
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George L. Hersey 
A rchitecture, Poetry and Number in 
the Royal Palace at Guerin. 


“ stepbrother, Ferdinand IV. This 
. .unexpected elevation prevented him 
.from ever living in the palace which 
- . was being built at such cost for his court 


>nd ui . hli- government, but the 
; decoration of' the .building was 
continued for his brother, for the 
318pp. University of Chicago Press.' ' Napoleonic rulers of the kingdoih, and 
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other contributors), whereas perhaps 
some of the housing of Liverpool, 
where Adshead taught for many years, 
is better testimony to his mature ideas. 

Of the other three essays, one is by 
an Englishman, Gordon Cherry, and 
merely seeks to give an efficient digest 
of housing information for the period 
covered m the book. Another, by 
Alessandra Ponte, attempts ambi- 
tiously in brief compass to introduce an 
Italian readhership to the late- 
Victorian ideology of the home. It 
supposedly concentrates on the 
thinking of Patrick Geddes, touches 
fleetingTy on Social Darwinism, 
Ruskinism, Taylorism and feminism, 
but though never unintelligent is 
uneven and undisciplined. 

The final essay, by the editor, is a 
different kettle of fish. Though written 
in a staccato style whicn makes 
comprehension hard, it genuinely 
advances knowledge of housing in the 
1930s, on which surprisingly little 
thorough work has yet been done. 
Public housing in these years shifted 
predominantly back from the suburbs 
to the inner city, and English 
aficionados of the Modern Movement 
affirmed a commitment to a socialized 
architecture. ‘ How were these 
tendencies connected, asks Calabi? 
Physically speaking, veiy rarely. 
Quarry Hill at Leeds, Britain’s closest 
parallel to the housing estates of 
Vienna, is the only whole-hearted 
example, and that in the long term 
turned out a structural disaster - 
perhaps the first mnjor ddbdcle of 
‘systems-bullding” in this country, 
with Vienna and Berlin ul the bnck of 
her mind, Calabi is clearly baffled by 
the continuing insularity of so much 
British housing in the 1930s. From the 
European perspective, the cautious 
and enduring British view that 
modernism is right for factories but 
wrong for homes seenis eccentric. But 
; she is far from dismissing the housing 


readers will no' doiibi find what l have 
done too different, from the sources 
hunting, style-distinguishing and 
influence-tracing that dominate die 
practice ofarfhistgry nowadays.” But 
times ha ve Surely changed since such a 
description Was broadly, trap ,. 

Following his declared line of 
approach, Hersey concentrates on the 
figurative decoration of the gardens 
and th?' pklacej rather than on the 
Wgdtfccture itself; the; heqrt or the 


achievement of foe period as menh 
backward-looking. It was during ife 
1930s, she argues, that a scientific 
approach towards housing probiea 
prevailed over the previous (angle of 
snnitary, social and political attitudes. 
Deterioration of stock took over fran 
control of behaviour as the nhk 
motive for building; manuals ven 
drawn up, standards set, and for tk 
first time serious “research”, much d 
it explicitly international in scope, ws 
devoted to housing problems. Ians ik 
1930s paved the way for the radkallr ; 
different housing to be built, for betw 
and worse, after the war. 

How then do the Italians assess the 
achievement of British housing orais 
first fifty years of full public wpteottl 
They are impressed, plainly, bj 
Britain's commitment (mostly ia 
advance of other countries) to mom 
its working population better housed, 
and by the generous space-standards, 
the elegant layouts and the concessfou i 
to privacy achieved by architects ud _ 

g burners against the economic odds. 

'Ul they arc also puzzled bythesnfr 
urbanism und anti-modernism warn 
persist throughout the period, aiu M , 
the primitive attitude taken to set™ 
outside the home itself. They sum w 
the British architectural ideology « 

home in an Ironic German phrase: 
Sachlichkeit , perhaps translatable a. 
“backward-looking pragmatism J* 
way of contrast to Neue Sadutamy 
the so-called “new objectivi ty. 
“new rationalism” which neettnff?.. 
triumphed in German. housing of. jF 
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data (textual variants for 
will appear to be only a 
Sj&r an elaborate game in which 
SdT shimmers like a mirage; on 
rSer, there is the lapse of 
rLttcc that occurs when a precise 
ST5 fonnal relations admits 
fidence on the refractory world of 
feSSarte. Francis Rigolqt, who 
k taken these risks more consistently 
y intelligently than most students of 
preach Renaissance literature, con- 
Srtilat the title of his new book is 
Sea! in just this sense: “ie texte is 
X modem theorists talk about; la 
toissnee" is a historical concept, 
no if -especially if - one calls Into 
its validity as such. 

O&e might add that the sub-title, 
Vi its implied metaphor of an 
fewy, sounds exactly like the sub- 
toot innumerable literary histories. 
Asa to confirm the illusioh, the first 
im begins with the phrase “La 
5a it de transition . . . and with a 
gmj of fifteenth-century didactic 
wfets and compilations, each pre- 
aA dated. But ‘’transition" is soon 
fchc«d by “marge”, a metaphor of 
Wig (ana of writing, in the margin, 
itoat writing) which will also be the 
toanl motif of. the chapter on 
Jtoaime. The transitions in 
fiptofsown texte are in fact primarily 
.lijjaar, off-centre, metonymic, 
topic the chronological arrange- 
m. U Ttxte de la Renaissance 
k composed of a series of studies 
vrnten over a number ol years and 
.['dam -together by recurrent 
: i S preoccrmations rather than by an 
I wall historical or even theoretical 
fcpneni (“ces dludes, loin de former 
AfcW, iravailtent au trou de leur 


dinated to the way in which Rabelais 
“defamiliarizes" or “remotivales” 
conventions and topoi which in 
rhitoriqueur writing may have a more 
plainly didactic function. 
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historically minded: coherence and 
"perceptibility" (Riffaterre’s term) are 
the principal ones, to which one might 
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Rigolot’s analysis of Jean Lemnire, 
reappears in a discussion of narrator 
anu implied reader in Rabelais. And in 
a further chapter, the contention that 
thc dialogue between Alcofrybas 
Nasier and Panurge in Pantagruel 
XVII is a paroaic inversion of 
Purgatorio XVil turns out to depend 
for its plausibility on the prior 
elucidation of the ways in which the 
second Epttre de I'Amant Vert echoes 
and displaces its prestigious epic 
forebears. 

These last two topics converge. 
Rigolot is above all concerned with the 
structural location or dislocation of the 
narrative voice, with moments at 
which, in particular, tensions become 
apparent between more than one 
frame of reference. In Jean Lemaire, 
the coherence of the fiction is disrupted 
by the emergence of a poetic persona 
subject to the constraints of patronage; 


ne uncoveis are onen inpiycns purposes in the early modern theatre 
grouped round a centre (or an off- , ... . „ 

centre). But in the end. his hypotheses 344PP- Cambridge University Press, 
have to comply with and draw on “2.50. 

historical materials if lie is to avoid U 521 -4537 0 

being caught "en flagrant d61it 
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d’anachronisme". The marshalling of 
titles and dates in the opening chapter, 


J. S. Street has written an undisguised 


subject to the constraints oi patronage; 
in Rabelais, the narrator who parodies 
both himself and his reader abandons 
his game in order to allow the reader to 
construct an extra-textual (satirical) 
dimension. Similarly, the complex 
manoeuvres of Montaigne’s self- 
apology are shown to break out with 
particular clarity at certain character- 
istically off-centre points. 

Although the question of the poetic 
persona reappears in the essays on 
Ronsard and Du Beilay, this section of 
the book is not quite so firmly 
connected to the others by its themes 
and method. It includes a brief but 
elegant study of metaphor and 
metamorphosis in Ronsard’s Amours 
and an account of recurrent imagery 
and rhetorical forms in the poetry of 
Du Beilay. The role of the first person 
singular comes to the surface again 
here, but the emphasis is thematic 
rather than formal, with the result that 
Rigolot seems only to retrace in slightly 
more sophisticated terms the trad- 
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Although the problem is perceptible 0 f tragedy as a rhetorical tool to teach 
on almost eveTy page of the book, I schoolboys how to edify an audience 
would have preferred to see it given a and move its passions according to the 
little more scope in the “Apris- norms of Aristotle's Rhetoric. 
propos”, where it is tackled directly but A[most none of Streel - s p i ays are 
in rather fragmentary form. In sacret j } n the sense of being part of a 
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He might well have used the op- subject, the results of this study are 
portunity, too* to clear up a funda- helpful. The section Street cuts, in 
mental misunderstanding which has set unev en terrain, reveals at least some of 


order to write his near-epic poem Les 
Tragiques. Although aware of the 
political overtones built into the 
treatment of sacred subjects by 
dramatists as late as Corneille, Street 
does not emphasize this side of his 
subject, and his preoccupation with 
what he sometimes bewilderingly calls 
the “classical tradition” leads him to 
concentrate on tragedies rather than 
the traai-comedies so typical of much 
of the later part of his period. 

This is a book that must be consulted 
by anyone concerned with French 
drama between 1550 and L650, and 
read by anyone working seriously in 
the Field. It is apt to be one-sidca by 
virtue of its subject, but is especially 
strong on “humanist drama" (de la 
Taille and Gamier), although the 
definition of the essence of this as lying 
in the fact that “action and character 
were firmly conceived as exemplary" is 
inadequate, and certainly does not 
delimit the category as something 


sciiemcs uuiu 111 me ■ 

are buck now with Altt 
today, nfter our own 
experiment in the 1960a. Wnet hff tg 
second fifty years of Bntlsh P™*j ■ 
housing will deserve internan®*.. 
study remains to be seen, butihesw . j 
national quirks and contrasts 
certainly be found to. persist- . ... p 
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1 fk range of- materials is wide 
.ttsgh fo Include early sixteenth- 
way rebus and acrostic poemSj Jean 
“aSe’i brilliant parody Les Epttres 
• f Ament Vert , paremiological, 
“Wtc and numerologlcal patterns 
■.Rabelais, Sieve’s "colnina ’ of the 
i|¥?niintheflxed form of tne dizain, 
•attaphors and myths of Ronsnrd 
51 P“ Beilay, and : the successive 
“"■tons to Montaigne’s Essals. 
™ncAUy; the centre of gravity Is 
Jtaacdy Itt the earlier part of the 
52™) and. U is here too that the 
«says are most Visibly linked. 
■*wst part of the' sect Ion on Rabelais 
*®«(fonneHines word for word) the 
discussion of rhitoriqyeur 
iPwy in order .-to 1 bring Out the 
IS™™®! relations- between 
; H^aB rad ihe vernacular literature 
i .^toostlikely to-be familiar with; 

insofar as the question of 
; ^ ; and bqrrdwings is -subor- 


personnelle” isstill the key-iiote, even 
if the expression is detected at the level 
of obsessive myths and figures. 

In general, though, the methods and 
approaches adopted in this book are 
not only compatible but also mutually 
reinforcing. Like most of the variants 
of modem poetics, their common 
horizon is reflexivily; all of the in- 


iiuiuiuii ia . 

dividual analyses conjugate structural 
features with thematic ones (often 
taken figuratively) in order to arrive at 


the notion of a text that comments on 
Itself. The • common focus, 
correspondingly, is the precise sense in 
which this metalanguage, rather than 
being n predicate ' of the critic's 
method, can be said tp be “already 
there’’, inscribed in the text as an 
implied or covert intentionality: La 
chance de la sdmlologle, si elle ne 
refuse pas des'informer & I histoire, est 
peut-etre de sai&ir les textes en flagrant 
ddlil d'lntentionnalitd." 

Which brings one back to the 
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or mode of argument; it may also be set eve(1 |f jhe devefopmertt of dramatic- i n the end, however conscientious 
askew iii its themes and organization form does not emerge as clear ly as one an d - often illuminating Street’s 
by the tension between declared could wish. this book ccrlainly opens analyses, his necessary lmposition ot 
intentions and more or less undeclared our eyes to formal distinctions which , s tnqt limits and categories ’results in 
ones. To analyse these various levels, bave hitherto gone unregarded. something less than might have been 

without supposing that anyone of jhem ^ a brief introduction on the hoped for. No real explanations given 

yields the ^'correct meaning, to . ^ after 1548| when they were why there was a ddcUne m French 

avoid the literalist view according to b ^ nned j pu j fe effectively in the Paris, sacred drama from soon nfte rl600 to 
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THE POLISH 
REVOLUTION 
A penetrating and provocative 
account of the Solidarity 
movement from 1980-82. 
0224020420 £12.50 
(November) 


JudithRossner 

AUGUST 

‘A vivid picture of the analytic 
experience on both sides of its 
intense, troubled, ambiguous 
relationship.’ 

New York Times Book 
Review 

0224021729 £8.50 


Brian Moore 

COLD HEAVEN 
‘You can’t put the book down 
. . one of the boldest and most 
inventive contemporary 
novelists.’ 

Literary Review 
0224020994 £7.95 


George MacBeth 

ANNA’S BOOK 
A poignant and compelling 
novel of action based on the 
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Civilizing the wealthy 


Michael Hurd 

The Centenary of Lord Berners 

-The passion for centenaries throws 
up unlikely juxtapositions: having 
remembered in February the death of 
Richard Wagner we have now, in 
September, rejoiced in the birth of 
Lord Berners - and two more wildly 
different Attitudes to life and art could 
scarcely be imagined. Wagner serious 
to the point of megalomania, while 
Berners was - well, talented might be 
the best way of putting it. and 
undeniably frivolous. Nevertheless, 
like a great many British composers of 
his generation, Berners deserves 
reassessment, and the various forms 
this has taken over the past few weeks 
have revealed, if not a major talent, at 
least a figure of more than passing 
interest. The main problem lies in the 
fact that he expressed himself in three 
arts: painting, writing and music. 
Inevitably he spread himself thinly, so 
that even music, the art he took most 
seriously, gave rise to only a small 
output embracing a limited number of 
forms. He further foxed judgement by 
turning his way of life into a kind of 
art-form. What all this adds up to we 
may hope to have discovered by the 
time the centenary explorations have 
reached their conclusion. 

All the aspects of his life come 
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Fourteen stories by masters of 
; " tlie genre. , 

•.£ 0224021494 £7.95 


, SANDRO t>FCHEG£M 
Translated from the Russian by 
1 M Susan Brownsberger i . 
-/Asa pride toainusingapd 
; ^ adrobsuivivalthfelQrvg , 
picartosquenovel entertains as 
: Y / well as it instructs.’/ 

•V 1 '..’ TheTimes' 

i ; 0224021591 £8.95 


exhibition at the Royal Festival Hall 
(on level 5*s Riverside Terrace) which 
can be seen until November 17. 
Among the many absorbing Ingre- 
dients are photographs of various 
stages of Berne re’s well-heeled and 

(mafiiro'nnslsDcm fascinating arid 
repellent. Comic to the point of 
pathos: even a composer of the calibre 
of William Walton could seriously 
issue an injunction to prevent Lord 
Berners including a supposed 
character-sketch of him in the novel. 
Count Omega. Wholly delightful that 
Lord Berners should reply with . a 
devastating ■ counter-injunction to 
prevent Walton from trying to insert 
himself Into his novels. 


281417 b). It is a bargain and a delight - 
particularly the autobiography, which 
reveals a side of his nature (hat makes 
some of the nonsense more easy to 
swallow. First Childhood is, by any 
standards, an absorbing book. Fur 
from the Madding War is less 
satisfactory. It is written in a style not 
unlike that of Evelyn Waugh, but lacks 
the acute edge and does not direct its 
ridicule against such worthy targets. It 
is also totally devoid of plot - unless the 
heroine's determination to unpick a 
priceless German tapestry ns her 
contribution to “war work" be counted 
one. Its real value is the record it surely 
gives of the author’s conversational 
style, and (he wry sclf-portruit to be 
found in the character of Lord 
FilzCricket. 

It was by his music, however, that 
Lord Berners hoped to be judged , and 
it wns to this art that he addressed 
himself almost as a professional. Like 
many other composers he was largely 
self-taught but, unlike most of his 
British contemporaries, came under 
the influence ot the European avant- 

f arde of the time - not so much that of 
choenberg and serinlism as of 
Stravinsky, Futurism, and Les Six. 
Much has been made of the 
“advanced" elements in his early piano 

? ieces (such as the Fragments 
sychologiques of 1915) and it is true 
that they are amusing, interesting and 
effective. To imply, however, that in 
taking up what was really little more 
than a fashionable style of no lasting 


himself a potentially greater composer 
than some of his more cautious 
contemporaries is scarcely helpful. 
Had British music followed this path 
we should have been denied the work 
of Vaughan Williams, Walton, Britten 
; and Tippett, among others. 

tack, mellowing considerably in later 
works and becoming much less 
esoteric. The one constant element in 
his style was that of parody, and it 
could be argued that hennd in fact little 
to say on his own account. Thus the 
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Lord Berners 


Uninvolving death 
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devastating . counter-injunction to the ballet .7ft Triumph of Neptune 
f n» ttyrag / 0 insert (1926), Les Six in the opera Le 
himself Into his novels. Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement (1924), 

■The picture that the Berners Fortunately he carried out his parodies 
exhibition conjures up was: amply with great affection and unquestion- 
reinforced by . Peter Dickinson's able skill. 

admirable Radio 3 Documentary This was very evident in : the BBC's 
(September 18). The plush voices of broadcast of Le Carrosse du Saint- 
Lady Mosley, Lady Harracl, Lady Sacrament (Radio 3, September 18) - 
Betjeman, Daphne Fielding, Lord amazingly the first performance in this 
David Cedi, and Sir Harold Acton country, in an excellent translation by 
mulled over the -gracious days when Adam Pollock, ft proved to be a very 
Lord Bemfirs held court and amused deftly turned piece that might well be 
everybody; - ; dyeing the Faringdon effective in the theatre, even if it is a 
plgeons-all the cplours of the rainbow;, little shdrt on action. Designed as a 
donning masks to ward off the griping .conversation piece, without arias but : 
peasantry ■ and - generally ' ctunping with . a , : quantity . of fast-moying 
things up in .eyery direction.' : , orchestral commentary , neatly 
: ■. But perhaps 'one should not take too ' RfWdjJng the Spanish style, tho whole 
seriously 1 the Superficial! ties of a life !u 6 i al ? n 8 • without any of, 

condemned to a particularly blinkered . embarrassingly 1 untheairical 
social sifafurri. Berners did at least maunde nngs that Mar 50 many British 
improve the -shining hour with artistic operas of the period. Berners, it would 
endeavour and, according to Osbert 566,11 ’ was a born map of the theatre. 
Sitwell,, "did. more to civilize .the- And thqt feet was underlined by the 
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Jonathon Brown 

Benjamin Britten 

Death In Venice 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow 

Thomas Mann’s Death in Venice has 
exercised Its charm over artists in other 
fields, just as U did with its author, if wc 
bear in mind The Magic Mountain 
which Mann planned as a “humorous 

E endant” to.it. The story is minuscule, 
ut it has richly allusive potential, in 
setting, in detail, and in its precurious 
ironies. It is there that the challenge 
lies to tho others. It is nlso there that 
the first difficulty lies. Mann has 
already exhausted that potent) n I to 
such an extent in that anyone lured into 
following him must cither do 
something barely recognizable as a 
. treatmenf 'of the subject, or slavish in 
its respect to it. Visconti and Britten 
tdokthe second alternative, but by a 
resolute and.. independent tact, 
Visconti got . away vrfth it, whereas 
Britten aid 'not. Anthony Rolfe 
Johnson, yvhq plays Aschenbach in 
Francois Rochaijc's nbw production for 
Scottish Opera must compete with the 
alluring timbre of Peter Pears, who 
' Cheated the role, as well as with the 

Jv '-.ln -tHB of- the film, Visconti 
. settles; the- difficulty of slavishness, by 
; Omission. The story is given in an even 
shorter simplicity, omitting Munich, 
and .confining itself to ^Venice. The ; 

■ interpolations, from Doktqr. Faustus, 
from the HveS of Nietzsche and' 
- ■ T?l? r *i. are opep tpi- perfectly good 
justification op .dnfcmarfe grounds, and 
afe ^ypicai of Vjscqriti's ovyh hold yet 
iperjuiem ^lusiveriess, .Britten and; 
Piper by cpritttst; rite . lumpy and 
; literal , , although eyery thi rig had to be. 
j'Slioed r up ancL slotted in. somehow. • 
» .YJswnn lbf instance omits the dream* 
>- which : can repd! #ke; pure, cinematic 
.^excess,;... >*. • 

tiW ft ?A^de sets . ; for 

• Swttph. Opera; too, area] ways, slicing 
j-erid sloWng^ieath dthet aUd try too 
film Mike; Seamless 


restlessly that there is little tbni 1 
development left for him to «»- nj 
telling of something aMj* 
Accordingly, all of what In Mai 
understatcq if stated st-w - . 
business 1 between ApolW’ 
Dionysus, and the ironic : toJJJ 
between Socrates and Nietzay 
blurted out like a footnote, nw 
speculation and wonder. W 
production, to make unU®*- 
Apollo appears in person, tfl 
bow-tie. ... 1 

The second difficulty. 
narration peculiar to iHjjJ} ^ 
nnrrator is so intricale 'and JJ 
at arm's length thatheivn^^ 
part of the character jif & 
seems to be n chwjjf ' j 
connivent with 
Visconti uses flash-bnckjo 
narration, and an extreinpwiix^ 
choice of Incident, Also, J ^j^K| 
has Aschenbach laughatlt^ 
collapses at the founj^ . ^ 


collapses at the 
own invention, but it 

giving Aschenbach hprttf 

that Mann’s narrator h^- ^ 
differince, but a thongnnu- ^ 

In the opera the 

between t he boxy success op ^ 
and Aschenbach hlnusl .^ 
from the voices of 
Aschenbach becoinw ufl , -i 

Ert'i?. atworkimTw^J 


Inane" 

notning of . Mann s _ 

JanfiCek’s waste-pa^tt.^L;j 
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commentary 


Spoiled by success 


Cashing in 


r, V. Holdsworth 


voiced at the time that one can hardly 
blame vultures for being vultures. 


On the other hand, the director 
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YoJpoae 

.j|e Other Place, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 


them ' much of its power and 
complexity, is not dear. Perhaps his 
idea is that after three years’ success 

Volpone and Mosca are bored and ] 0 pX t ' im n' tc i vn 'i avs unless overt features 
reduced to going through the motions Q ^ the texl j^ Qsca ' s animosity towards 
(the programme notes remind us how ^ pa|ron> w|ljch prompl# 7 h j m to 

spring his 11 fox-trap” in Act Five, is felt 
from the beginning, when his mock- 

: -r a 


Peter Kemp 


IV most striking thing about this 
Volpone is the interpretation of the 
'rogues. Unavoidably corpulent, 
fflaid Oriffilhs’s Volpone is also 
Itttibrious and unbothered, a very 
JErenl figure from Wolfit s gleefully 
dynamic con-man or Scofield’s austere 
>■ grandee. The straining, Marlovian 
adtement of the opening address to 
i- Eh told Is obliterated by the casual, 
■^uripaced delivery of what sounds like 
- me. after which Griffiths sinks 
fiedly onto the bed to have Mosca 
'.' iMSsage him, and peel and feed him an 
orange, and t 6 puff idly on a hookah 
! jAUbI his deformed children act their 
^Basque, hi response to Mosca's 
■f ecstatic description of Celia's beauty 
‘■.fjtosh that melteth in the touch to 
j/btoodl/Briaht azure gold! and lovely 
mire gpldr) he can manage no more 
-ilrap politeinterest, and for the famous 
\*jpg and speeches of seduction in Act 


programme — 

long (he swindle has been going on) , or 
perhaps he wants to ensure that the 
play's attack on perverted values is 
unclouded by rogue sentiment. 
Certainly the disguised Volpone’s 
loathsomeness is savagely stressed. A 
blotchy human mountain snoring on 
the bed, with one foot swathed in 
sacking and a hand in constant spasms, 
he looks as one imagines the dying 
Falstaff, with the added detail that, 
hooked up to a wind-machine, he 
rumbles incontinently beneath the bed 
clothes, causing his suitors to reel away 
gagging, and giving his words to 
Corvino, “be not far from me”, a new 
application. Nor is there any 
concession that the real Volpone might 
have his magnetic side, a possibility 
which past productions have 
sometimes seen by showing Celia as 
tempted by his blandishments. In the 
mountebank scene. Julie Peasgood’s 
Celia throws down the handkerchief 
out of innocent impetuosity, not 
flirtatiousness, and in the attempted 
rape she is moved only to shriek and 


Bookmark 

BBC2 


cursing of the supposed invalid is given 
a genuine edge, and he follows up his 
offer to stifle him with a brutal 
demonstration. In the Scrulinco scene 
the corruptness of the accidentally just 
avocatori , here reduced to two, is 
nicely caught in the sniggers of sadistic 
relish with which they accompany their 
sentences. 


There is an alertness, too, to the 
play’s concern with blasphemously 
misdirected rituals. While Scofield's 
opening soliloquy was a communion, 
in which he elevated a gold coin as the 
Host, this Volpone’s is an asperses, in 
which he sprinkles wine on his trinkets 
from a silver chalice as he inspects 
them , at one point inadvertently 
dousing Mosca. A less obvious but 
equally telling religious parallel is 
made in Act Three, where the 
attempted rape becomes a mock- 
wedding. Nano, Castrone and 
Androgyno (a bearded woman), 


Money proved the main motif in the 
opening edition of Bookmark. BBC 2’s 
new “monthly programme about 
books, writers, and tjie world of 
publishing”. The programme invested 
most of its time in an item - "How 
much are your bookshelves worth?” - 
cataloguing the lucrative benefits of 
book collecting. Elsewhere, too, the 
financial side of things came in for 
heavy emphasis. “I thought the only 
charming bits in the book were the bite 
where he was worried about money”, 
confessed Shirley Conran of Peter 
Hall’s Diaries. The Booker Prize, it 


that the sub-cultural cupidity it 
documented knows no boundaries, the 
programme pointed out that Kenneth 
Baker, the Tory cabinet minister, used 
to swap book-lists across the House 
with Ray Carter, once a member of the 
Callaghan administration. Volum- 
inously voluble about his pricey 
hobby, Carter turned out to be 
something of a collector’s item himself. 
While the camera goggled at his horde 
of A. J. Cronins and Nigel Balchins.he 
revealed that his taste is so catholic his 
shelves even include “the odd book 1 
buy to lead". Waving a first edition of 
Midnight's Children - now freakishly 
up in value from £6.95 to £100 - he 
assured the interviewer, "This will be 
of interest to you - particularly in the 
context of money.” 

It was his shrewdest observation. 
Viewing things in the context of money 
looks likely to be Bookmark ' s 
trademark. When off the subject of 


was stressed offers “£ 10,000 in hard ademark When off the subject of 
cash”. Film of the first edition valuations and best-seller 

The Human Body, Jonathan Miller s appeared distinctly hard-up for 

exercise in pop-up physiology, also ?»«■.« “ .. . 3 - 


raised economic questions: after shots 
of ill-paid Colombian women 
laboriously assembling copies ( 100,000 
for the British Christmas market 
alone), the soundtrack chortled that 
“With each book retailing at £7.95, 


someone somewhere must be counting 


nf«-diietion in Act rape she is moved only to snnex aim An arogyno i» dcbiucu wu...a.„, sorne onesomewiiere 
E^nderouslv from one swoon, and has to be prised free from a ghoulishly lit from beneath as they the i r good fortune", 
ofte^in ™n.. y , and'flaUs H*Wort chair-leg. stare dawn from the upper endows. „ 


Us arms, mimicking a passion he does 
. not feel. That this is the result of design 
rather than miscasting is suggested by 
.-Miles Anderson’s equally onnand and 
rmulhless Mosca. A splwy lout with an 
;-East find accept, his fawning is as 
perfunctory as his celebration of the 
fawner's art (his rhapsody about 
skipping out of his skin and shooting 
through the air is spoken in level tones, 
as he kills on the floor), and he exerts 
himself only for a spot of grlm-feced 
thuggery towards the end, when, 
ejecting the gulls, he fells Corbaccio by 
.' kicking away his stick, drags Corvino 
. round the stage, and gropes up Lady 
< Voldbe's skins. 


In Bookmark's central feature quite 
a few people were to be seen counting 
their good fortune - at having 


and tittering maliciously at Celia's 
The resulting lack of tension at the pleas, shower the couple with 
production’s centre is a pity . because in blossoms. Volpone and Mosca s l"!" la ^d“su^ssfully in twentieth 
many respects it is sensitive and lukewarmness is not shared by the rest ^urv first editions. Drop-jawed with 
carefully thought out. Alison Chitty s of the cast. With the : aroeiwy JJ the p r j Ces these fetch, the 
panelled set is ingeniously versatile, exception of Nigel Cooke s studious 5 " | nsiste d of those who 

providing double tfoors through which and bespectacled . Bor ^ no ’ i ^^ p colllct them, "The most fascinating 
the rogues emerge for their first slightly sent up, their performances are ... .. >-■ — 

appropriately manic, particularly that 

of John Dicks as Corcino, a haunted, 
sunken-cheeked neurotic who 
unconsciously cradles.the chastity belt 
intended for his wife throughout the 

cymbals, to reveal Volpone’s gold; anu scene in which Mosca edges him j'j^^bie .Yn -the acquisitive 
three shuttered ufipor windows to tg^***ft bn display in Bookmark, , 

suggest a Venetian street. -UnHke the ; ff “2 - ft; 


IIIC lugu^a VHM 5 V ivi 

entrance, a stream of light flooding out 
behind them onto the darkened stage 
(the prologue is cut to make this the 
more effective); a range of cupboards 
which Mosca flings open to the crash of 
cymbals, to reveal Volponc’s gold; and 


The most fascinating 

thing is the motivation. It combines 
two fundamental and opposite drives 
in human nature - the sophisticated 
love of what is finest in art and a etude 


appetite for possession and profit 
Not much of the former quality was 


Why the director, Bill Alexander, 
topla have chosen thus to assassinate 
play’s two main roles, and with 


annunuuui 

Tyrone Guthrie’^producrion of 1968} they do in v^ture', knowmto the^e aS^DrifF^ 
11,6 “ St Wre 8nmal ' 


studied their parts at London Zoo, the the *~p~v— \ 

bestiary element is not so overdone as scampering pace of the faite begin 
to attract the objection which was disconcertingly to flag. 


Trials off a tribune 


unkouviww wii 1 - — - — , , . - . 

stalls scavenging among the junk; for 
purchases he could mnke a .profit on. 
At the other, amid the avid hvlsh of a 
Sotheby’s saleroom . well-bred faces 
semaphored bids with nods- and 
twitches as a copy of Cosmo Royaje 


gasa5is§as 


Michael Tanner 


-foaiAito Wagner 
■ Coliseum. 


scenes; the best that Rtenzi can do is to 
rise to a level of bearable mediocrity, as 
Rood as, but no belter than anything to 
be found in Verdi before Macbeth. 


me neccsaniy ~ : 

of all modem totalitarian rdgimes, and 
the most totalitarian aspect of the 
evening at the Coliseum is the 


Author, Author 


evening 01 mi* ” , — . . . — 1 

extensive 'campaign .of brain- washing competition No 144 

carried out by the programme and the Rea j ers are fevlted to identify the 


• The chief benefit one can derive from 
1 “aring any Or all of Rlenzl Is renewed 
"Kfflenjeni and gratitude that Wagner 
•.faptodiately we nt on to write Der 
< fp&ndi IfoU&ndtr, and that he never 
ft 1 ° 9C ^' Th© r 9 is nothing in Rlenzl 


— , t carried out by the programme anu j.uc ^ eEK j ers ar e invited to Identify tne- srocxingB m uuu. - 

In any case, it is not clear that the produc tion. Including the release on purees of the three quotations which blood marked every step, but s 

dynamics of totalltaTlanism are what j* Q lhe au dlence of a shower of foU6w and to send us the answers so • , nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, 

Rlenzl provides us with, in any propaganda leaflets at the endofthe ^at they reach this office not later than ' dream, she saw the Ohio side, 

Erst half, and the appearance of four Novem fe r 4. A prize of £10 ii offered — u , ““ “ 

tanks charging through the sceneiy for t h e first carrect set of answers 

with guns menacing the large number ned on ^at d-*~ 
of booers at the endof the whole work. Entries,, marke 


form that we ore acquainted 
with. Certainly no such thing is to 
be found in the ENO’s production, 
however hard it, and the programme, 
trv to push us in that direction. The- 

r / . _ • . 1* U., , , ranhirlPlI. 


date. 

marked "Author, Author 


The ludicrous anu ad dressed to the. Editor, The Tunes 

discrepancy between whaj ! w?gn r £ Supplement, Priory House ,St . 

. ^rtUfe.wfich becomes the basis of afirapped “^mteabS evoMtionsof theeveSnris being only moderately \ u Wad at this window that the 
I tfUack- tedious.- Tire nilsronceived pfo^tion ; clergymati who. thep dwelt the 


ward again I Her shoes were gone - her 
stockings cut from her feet - while . 
- • ■ - — L "‘ she saw 

as in a ’ 

dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a 
man helping her up the bank. 

' Competition No 14b 
Winner: Hubert Morley 
Answers 

1 NcxlE- — div’d; slowdrcles 

dimpled o er 


. eST* ■ , ‘ 1 W c * “ l me upemug 01 tne 1 ne 

V. i 14 wonderful piece If sung by'- tbe period, with vast 

v.-w ,1 Eriglish. ,- ^National hw-n'i fetimidatinRly ^enormous, stptues 01 

ifww' ■ — 

leading . 

: of ' if r- 'oan be .seen thickets of T«png ‘“j ^ n ““’ j; w 'ar3ncss, but even Dm »« v „ ».w 


The quaking nriud, that closU and , . 

. . ope’d more.. 

’s being only moderately \ u watl at mis winnow mar me a'iI look: all sigh; and ca H on ^~ ^ . 

> misconceived production j clergyman who then dwelt In , the. :.,,T .v . . lost; 

sole adequatel^exMuted; Manse stood watching the ombi^^f E ; ;._ r . j n vain resounds thro* all the 
the pitosessor of a tireless g Ibng and deadly struggle between two coast. 

Alexander Pope, The Dunciad 
(1728), II, 279-82. 


ideas. Typically, for' its studio 
discussion, it fell back on the 
hackneyed format of three guests 
talking about three books. And, with 
so ill-assorted a trio as Bernard Levin, 
Shirley Conran and Brian Glover, it 
soon became clear that there was 
precious little capital to be made from 
this. Throughout the proceedings, 
Levin maintained a level of affronted- 
looking, tetchy-sounding competence, 
while his colleagues .made 
contributions of a dispiritingly 

rudimentary kind. "You should be able 
to read a book”, Shirley Conran 
explained. *Tve had more good times 
in Hartlepool than he’s had hot 
dinners” , Brian Glover retorted as a 
bluff rebuff to Paul Therouxs 
strictures on seaside life in The 
Kingdom By The Sea. 

Remarks by the presenter, Simon 
Winchester - as that Paul Theroux is “a 
rum sbrt of cove” - were often pitched 
In a sirnilar -key*. Only a brief . 
appearance by Tail Hamilton, assessing 
tha novels " on Mho Booker Prize 
shortlist, ! brought some .edge and 
substance. : to • the . programme. 
lHanillton hadn’t much to work with 
but he managed to be informative and 
entertaining. • Bookmark . seems 
idetermirieoto live up tQ what Its name 
'implies: Something thin and flat that ■ 
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- . B Ibng and deadly struggle be tv 

, used as . nB tlons; he saw the irregular brray of 
„ it a chance hls parishioners bn the further side of 
number with . ^ river and the glittering ljne of the 
even there.he British on the hither, bank. 


• xvy 

i i; f 



ie Bqrcan 

wilderness. 


1 It was calm arid hot, and seeing he 
would not be fobbed off, we started. I 


reached tjfe boat a long time before he 
did: ordered the edibles 


to be ready, 


Rome : . aia: proetcu tuc ouiviw ™ « v 

Rienzi’s . architectural ■ . I taste, wfuc ■ • thvs e|f sji’the continuous woods •' antf floated until he armed . We ate pgr 

^ • 

. opoflments with ' ' . ' . . 


■■ 

:i ' / p 


tulw pipiUWIJFI MW.- 1 1^1 1 

floated aloni^ide, drank a bottle of alei 
and I Sirtoked.a dgar, which he tried to 
extinguisher as fie -.hover smoked. . 

E. j. Trel awii y; Recollections of the 
Last Days of Shelley and Byron , Chap- 




-II 


3 The young men float on their backs,, 
their white beiiles.bulge to the sun, 
they do not ask who seizes fast to 
sni oi ice on . : • .them, 

;u and creaKod • They do n° t know who pufte and 
butshestayed 1 .decllpeswlthpenduntuhdbending 
r,th wild' cries •” *•' *. arch. 


' . i'V 




L:JQ'.'.ba.; a ; devastating jnachine guns, 
^ ; anytKlng /jgcepj} tjkp about to: .,1“ 

^.ljiid^qeteqqtb-centy^ assassination 

. F . r- -> foolish OOt; 
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to the editor 



Olaf Stapledon 

Sir, -In his review of Leslie Fiedler's 
Oiaf Stapledon: A Man Divided 
(September 23), Brian Aldiss offers an 
articulate and carefully reasoned 
assessment of Stapiedoirs claims on 
the attention of readers. Indeed, there 
is a more cogent and reliable guide to 
Stapledon 's fiction to be found in 
Aldiss’s 3,000 words than in the 200 
pages of the book under review. At the 
risk of seeming to quibble, I would just 
add a few reservations to Aldiss's 
discussion. 

Fiedler is not “the first person to 
write a book on Stapledon’s oeuvre". 
There is a belter book, Patrick 
McCarthy’s Oiaf Stapledon (Boston: 
G. K. Hail), published a year earlier 
than Fiedler’s, far more secure in its 
research and more skilful in its 
criticism. Unfortunately, because of 
the Oxford imprint, Fiedler’s book is 
likely to receive more notice, but those 
wliocare about Stapledon's work and 
about responsible literary criticism 
would do better to make the effort to 
find a copy of McCarthy. 

It isn’t quite true that Stapledon 
"won no great reputation in his 
lifetime". During his most productive 
period - from 1930 to 1944 - the 
reviews of his fiction (a number of 
them in the TLS) were often 
astonishingly lavish and detailed. 
While Stapledon paid a price (and 
knew he did) for choosing to live near 
Liverpool rather than in the capital and 
while it is true that his reputation was 


eclipsed after the Second World War, 
his literary achievements were widely- 
recognized in the 1930s. If Aldiss is 


ikj Atf *r. 

•> i v r . ! -*• 




right that few writers of science fiction 
have acknowledged a debt to 
Stapledon, it is worth insisting that 
Stapledon himself never used the term 
“science fiction’’ to describe his work. 
But letters to Stapledon from John 
Dover Wilson, Virginia Woolf, Arthur 


MATTHIAS BU5CHKUHL 

Great Britain & the Holy 
See, 1746-1870 

A comprehensive study of 
Anglo-Papal relations. 

'Objective and well- 
documented’ Irish Press. 

eim 

JENNIFER M>EtRiE / / , \‘v 

Petrarch 

This lyric poetry seen in the light 
of two mdor literary traditions 
on which he draws. El 7.60 

Irish Law Reports; 

. Monthly £$0p.a: .: ; 

Irlfch Law Times 

. A monthly revlew £4? p.a. 

: k.Q.DAVi^S, editor ’ ' '> . '• 'V 1 ' 

Documents 6f the ; 
American Revolution* 
1770-1763 

JAscholarly triumph, this now 
constitutes thd central set of 1 
documents fdrstudylng t 
imperial, side of theftevo 


hkcdiretitioninfcluj 


many others attest eloquently to the 
admiration of other writers for his 
fiction during his lifetime. 

Finally, I would strongly second 
Aldiss's view that Stapledon ts “a very 
English kind of writer". That is a fact 
that a particularly embarrassing kind of 
North American egoist like Leslie 
FiedleT is incapable of appreciating. 
But the awkwnrd truth is that, aside 
from a chapter in Naomi Mitchison's 
autobiography You May Well Ask and 
Aldiss's own Billion Year Spree, most 
of the work of reclaiming Stapledon's 
importance has fallen to Americans 
like myself. I, for one, wish that more 
English scholars would join us - and 
that English publishers would reissue 
Stapledon's work in his own country. 
Having been partly responsible for 
assembling the new Stapledon 
Collection at the University of 
Liverpool's Sydney Jones Library - 
thousands of manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, lecture notes, and other 
biographical and literary documents -I 
now hope that English critics will turn 
their attention to this very English 
writer. Careful study of the collection 
at the Sydney Jones Library will not 
only reveal the extent of Stapledon's 
achievement but will challenge the 
notion that he Led a "humdrum 
existence". In fact. Fiedler's “pop 
psychology" and melodramatic post- 
uring over Stapledon's supposed 
peculiarities, about which Aldiss 
properly complains, will seem even 
more gauche and crude to anyone who 
troubles to compare the actual record 
of Stapledon’s life and career with the 
inventions sprung from Fiedler's 
vulgarizations of Freud. 

ROBERT CROSSLEY. 

Department of English, University 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02125. 

Darlan’s Death 


very kind and helpful review, for which 
I am most grateful, of my book Selling 
Europe Ablaze, by M. R. D. Foot 
(August 19). He has however made 
one serious mistake in that there is no 
suggestion in the book, nor in fact, that 
Rend de la Chapclle who shot Admiral 
Darlan was "ordered forward to his 
task by SOE". 

DOUGLAS DODDS-PARKER. 

9 North Court, Great Peter Street, 
London SW1. 

‘Perfect Happiness’ 

Sir, — In my review of Penolopc 
Lively’s Perfect Happiness (September 
3Q), I expressed reservations about one 
of the characters, the journal ist Zae. 
These weren’t quite the reservations 
that appeared. 

What l .Wrote was that her "sassi- 


The very first statement he makes 
about the content of my book is: 
"Schopenhauer's appeal is alleged to 
be primarily ‘existential’ - he is. 
supposed to be able to help one to live 
more adequately.” This is sheer 
invention. Nowhere do I say this. At 
one point (p 154) I remark that 
Schopenhauer is closer in spirit to 
Existentialist Humanism than either to 
Romanticism or to the Enlightenment, 
but 1 say nothing about this being the 
primary appeal of his work, nor do I 
think any such thing. This flight of 
imagination is followed in the same 
paragraph by a quotation from me 
which Tanner ' describes as an 
“exhortation to philosophers to take 
their subject seriously", it is nothing of 
the sort, ft is part of a discussion uf the 
danger which Schopenhauer thinks 
faces intellectuals of all kinds (see 
p 45), namely that of engaging with life 
and their own work too much in terms 
of concepts and not enough in terms of 
direct perception, intuitive judgment, 
felt insight and emotional response, 

t iven that reasoning can add nothing 
y way of empirical content to the data 
with which it works. When this 
misconstruction is removed it also 
takes away the only support offered by 
Tanner’s review for his asinine 
personal remnrk (about me) that “he 
would no doubt reply that he, like 
Schopenhauer, is contemptuous of 
professional philosophers”. 

We come next to the mangled 
quotation already mentioned. This is 
about Gilbert Ryle - and on this 
subject Tanner misses out everything 
of significance. The two widest-known 
books of linguistic philosophy are 
Ryle’s The Concept of Mind and 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investi- 
gations: they came out only four 
years apart, and they had a shaping 
influence on several generations of 
philosophy students. They are now 
thoroughly established modern clas- 
sics. , But it is a ^fact, which^I 

of Mind is most famous had both 
been set out clearly and at length 
over b hundred years before by 
Schopenhauer. It Is also a fact that 
when this was pointed out to Ryle by 
Patrick Gardiner he acknowledged it 
to be true. It is also a fact that he then 
confessed to Gardiner that he had read 
Schopenhauer before he wrote The 
Concept of Mind ■ Arid it so happened 
that he subsequently repeated all this 
to me - and l have checked it with 
Gardiner. However, because these 
interesting and important truths about 
contemporary philosophy were no- 
' where in print, and because practi- 
cally no one read Schopenhauer, 


do in a hook called The Philosophy of 
Sell open lun ter. He derides me for 
saying that value-judgments, pessi- 
mistic or otherwise, cannot he derived 
from t ruth- claims, and says this shows 
that i do not know what 1 ms been 
going on in philosophy since the early 
T950s, in spite of tny Men of Ideas. 
If he turns to page 159 of Men of Ideas 
he will see the following exchange 
hetween me and the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Oxford: 

Magee: But there are. aren’t there, 
philosophers who want to 
maintain that, even at the end 
of the road, facts and values 
somehow remain mixed? 

Hake: There ure . . . but may I say 
(lint I've never seen any 
argument for this view that 


araume 
didn't rest on confusions. 

I agree completely with Hare about 
this. And if Tanner needs published 
evidence that I am aware of the issues 
involved he will find it in my "Con- 
versation with Bernard Williams”, on 
pages 150-66 of the book Modern 
British Philosophy, published twelve 
years ago. 

The way Tanner, at the end of 
still the same paragraph, associates 
Schopenhauer’s key use of the word 
Will with willing suggests that he fails 
to understand the most important 
distinction in the whole of Kant’s, 
and then again Schopenhauer's, 
philosophy, that between phenomena 
and noumenon. Suspicion turns to 


‘The Oxford Book 
of Dreams’ 

in her review (October 71 and X 
Stephen Brook in his anthology Thi 
Oxford Book of Dreams was ofconrse 
not Mary Wolklonec raft's dream at 
“J* 1,111 **“ dream of her daughter 
Mury Wollstonecraft Godwin Th* 
huby referred to was her first child. 
Shelley s daughter, born out of wed- 
lock and prematurely on February 21 
1815. The child lived for two weeks 
Mary Wollstonecraft had died in 179? 
two weeks after the birth of ha 
daughter Mary. Shelley and Mary 
Godwin did not name this lint child of 
theirs. 

CLAIRE TOMAL1N. 

57 Gloucester Crescent, London 
NW1. 

Books from 
Argentina 

Sir, - The continuing absurdity oh 
the position over Argentinian books 
(TLS, October 7) was nigh lighted by a 
general press report (October 8 ), tut 
General Mendndcz, Governor of the 
Falkland Islands during the Arsenti* 
ninn occupation last year, has need 


certainty when he writes: “Magee says 
that [Willi means simply ‘energy’ 
This is flabbergasting. It proves - wliat 


they remained generally unknown. I 
believe 1 am the first to publish them. 
Doing, so inevitably, had to take the 


form of reporting conversations, for 
these are the only sources'. Now (he 
incredible : thing about Tanner’s 
' treatment of all this is that he " 


indeed the whole review illustrates - 
that Tanner has no idea what any of 
this is about. I devote five pages (pp 
140-5) to demonstrating, with detailed 
examples, the fact that Schopenhauer’s 
key sense of the word Will has nothing 
to do with willing, and to discussing the 
problem of what to call the noumenon, 
if not Will, in view of the fact that the 
word, for qny concept derived from 
Experience is bound 'to' be radically 
misleading, and any other word merely 
a longer substitute for “x". I conclude 
(hat there is no satisfactory solution to 
this problem, but that the least evil may 
perhaps be “energy". That Tanner is 
hopelessly at sea in Kantian philoso- 
phy is reconfirmed when lie says that 
Kant, and I in expounding him, never 
explains how fundamental problems 
concerning time, space mid causality 
are met by transcendental idealism: in 
fact some of Kant’s best-known work is 
devoted to such explanations, and the 
line they follow is indicated clearly by 
me in several passages of my book, for 
instance those beginning on page 
93, page 227 and page 278. Tanner 
says that .1 personally embrace 
transcendental idealism, l do not. I 
specifically say: “On the contrary, I 
suspect there may be room for a better 
theory” (p 82), 

In, his attempts to defend himself 
Tannef 


Falklands war by the junta, in a book 
which may be freely purchased is 1 
Argentina, but not in Britain. 

STANLEY ALDERS0N. 

7 Higlifield Avenue, Cambridge. 

Llanthony 

Sir, - May I he allowed to comma! 
on a puzzling statement aboil 
Llanthony, which occurs in the review 
by J. A. Burrow (September 30) of tbe 

edition of Walter Map’s De Naff 
Curialium by C. N. L. Brooke and 
R.A.B. Mynors? 

The reviewer says, with reference to 
the map printed in this book, that ft 
“nppears to confuse Llanthony Secun- 
da in the Black Mountains with U&. 
thony-by-Gloucestcr. But Llanthony 
(or Lantliony)-by-Gloucester u LtaJ- 

tliony Sccunda; the original August 
ninn foundation, Llanthony P**# 
simply Llanthony Priory, was in tw 
Black Mountains. Lanlhonyjtf: 
Gloucester was founded for sotwp 
the canons who took refuge there 
Welsh risings made life In Wa. Jesj®'. 
precarious for the loss resolute amraj 
il»f*m The editors have producea.* 


them. The editors have produce^.-* 
mnp showing Llanthony P^ory qu 
correctly In the Black 
vory naturally omitting 
Gloucester, which does not ^me W® 
DeNuelSi They ore not confused hi 
the confusion is in foenitedoftW,: 


Sihopehhatier.'Bdt in neithefchsc whs 
wpittWjsity ,, 


' -pereeptian-With-a scientific treatise on 

1 nnfioo li • ■ 


of hlfcdtori] findlfteplri iwootherplaccs' i# 
Sribstflqte • hlk ; tvbrdV'for kti ijfc.YThtf! 
illhstfate^ ’toperfectfori theslanderiTof ' 


1 
bet 
i b 
ido 
:he 
rcri 


asks “Was that --- - 

My father the late 

Tanner, one of. thri- 
HMS Tara, wrote in m . . . . , ., 

: ^Our . guards (18 •; fejS 
• armoured cars 

.shot them all^nwggSSSsw 


iays: “At this 
Onfusibn VnO 
ting opt: or 



. late, as armour^^^dtpf f, 
.. our camp. One y/otaaRj " 9 - -■ 

.. another wounded . i 
■ -This took? mo* 
pursuit, ;tlian coW • 
execution. £ 

: !l7 Meriden Read* T 

,’ A*den, Solihull- 
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Difficulties of the Kafkaesque 


Fjanz Kafka 


lesson alreudy taught by Michael 
Dentan in an exceptionally intelligent 

r.rt.1 nnHpIl ion ■ tlvnt k^ri/lar 


'*** « Thi. Trial The ‘ antl sensitive book: that besides 

A* Complete Novels. ’ nil the nnguish. frustration, despair, 


(Blfc, America 

t659pp- Penguin. Paperback, £4.95. 
® 9009 6 

complete Short Stories 

Swl by Nahum N - Glar " r 
^^pgn^iin. Paperback, £3.95. 

He Complete Short Stories; 

Kn£n. Clatter, with a 
fotfWtti by John Updike 
flfai New York: Schocken $22.50. 
ffi'3863 8 


nil the nnguish, frustration, despair, 
alienation and anomie which had been 
diagnosed in Kafka's writings, a good 
deul of humour could also be found 
there. At the same time Kalka's 
narrative perspectives and strategies 
were much more fully appreciated, and 
this, in its turn, led to a more 


S. S. Prawer 

nightmare of blind alleys”; Elnine 
Dundy, in The Dud Avocado, of 
“postcards and wires to the Paris 
embassy . . . Kafkaesquely rerouted to 
that powerful man m charge”; the 
London Times, in 1963, of a 
“Kafkaesque . . . grip and . . . pitiless 
exposure of the cruellest of tortures, 
hope”; or Newsweek in 1972 (following 
the example Koestler had given as 
early as 1954) of the “Kafkaesque self- 


this, in its turn, led to a more early as 1954) of the "Kafkaesque self- 
differentiated view of Kafka's version abnegation of the infamous J Russian] 
of "fantastic realism”. Much of this show-trials”. These were the versions 


development is implied in the brief 
survey of Kafka's art which John 
Updike has now contributed in a 
Foreword to the Schocken edition of 
the Complete Short Stories: 


by means of which English-speaking 
readers’ way of seeing, and of reacting 
to, the most ordinary phenomena 
have been indelibly affected. One's 
experience of crossing a frontier or 
waiting to be dealt with by even the 


Many other imperfections of the 
Muirs’ pioneering versions have been 
highlighted over the years. Scholar 
after scholar has told us of their 
tendency to tone down Kafka’s 
ominousness and make his central 
figures more kindly than they are in the 
original. They misunderstood some of 
Kalka's phrases and sentences - the 
Penguin Complete Novels still allows 
them to translate “stflrend schwebte 
das ewige Licht davor" in the 
Cathedral-scene of The Trial, as “The 
errant light hovered over it like an 
intruder instead of "The eternal light 
swayed disturbingly in front of it”; or, 
as the brisk new translation by Douglas 
Scott and Chris Waller (Picador 1977) 


1 Safes 1904-1924 

Sted by J. A. Underwood with 
• ifottword by Jorge Luis Borges 
271pp. Future Macdonald. 
pJJrbBck, £2.25. 

■0$82298 3 

to Milena 

; iRpo. Penguin. Paperback, £2.50. 


e Complete Short Stories: experience of crossing a frontier or Scott and Chris Waller (Picador 1977) 

waiting to be dealt with by even the has it: “The perpetual light of the 
Kafka epitomizes one aspect of [the] most civil of civil servants, or of waking sanctuary-lamp hanging in fron t got in 
modern mind-set: a sensation of up with the usual disorientation in the the way. TTie Muirs also tended to 
anxiety and shame whose center morning, is different before one has obscure Kafka s cross-references by 
cannot be located and therefore read Kafka and after. But our literary elegant vanation.Thus they have given . 
cannot be placated; a sense of experience loo becomes richer if we his most famous story, Die 


When the happy fetishist couple ot 
john Osborne's Under Plain Cover, 
5 nt performed at the Royal Court 
Theatre in 1962, dubbed a pair of long 
feck knickers “Kafkaesque", it 
: initialed a new stage in a process of 
; semantic appropriation which had 
{Actively begun in 1928. In that year 
a aonymous reviewer in the TLS had 
commended the German versions of 
Hr Castle and America with strong 
{stasis on what he saw as their 
optical or metaphysical elements, 
their affinities with surrealism, and 
' ^“underlying symbolist intention”. 

; He hid thus prepared the ground for 
, fin pioneering translation of The 
Gw&by Willa and Edwin Muir, and 
foi Edwin Muir's interpretation, 
heavily influenced by Kafka's friend, 
tmtoj and editor Max Brod , of what 
he took to be that novel’s religious or 



w 

h 


religious or . . 

ruJ ..riiMt infinite 


oetephyskal "allegory”. The earliest 
miewen of the Muir translation 
wmed content, for the most part, with 
fcview that The Castle was a kind of 
« version of The Pilgrim's 
%ets, though thev also showed 
“selves impressed by its dark, 
Jjfcrious atmosphere and by its 
swrilike” quality. This image of 
“5a still prevailed when his early 
. The Judgement . an Enalisn 


Two drawings from Kafka's diary, reproduced in The World of Franz Kafka, edited by J. P. Stem. 

infinite difficulty with thlnu. vSSSmSS^i but whence ‘wcljd 

impeding every step;a sensitivity hgjMwfkaj $at of the “Verwandlung" occurs ina passage of 

acute beyond UMfulnesh. as If jhq m 7XW that seems destened to-mfpr, 


acute beyond usefulness, as u. ne ^ that seems destened to refpr 

nervous system, of its dd Wde 0 ““^ brick^he earltof t^flrenSlatpre 

of social usage and religious boltef, Ws ope P forinner states that give us ,, trn^lsformabon ,, instead 'In 
must record every touch as pain .In J^iyeM^atives tort Set, “TheTranSformation'-Wpuld be a 


m me mic lViua, wna - , * t orWBt pr ii 

£*4 in 1933 by a number of other JSjlf rH 
Sjg. “gain translated by Willa and nroj® SfSImt 
and . gathered Into a ^ of ,lls arL 


must record every touch as pain. In 
Kafka’s peculiar and highly original 
case this dreadful quality is mixed 
with immense tenderness, oddly 
good humdur, and a certain severe 
and reassuring formality. The com- 
bination makes him an artist; but 
rarely can an artist have struggled 
against greater inner resistance and 
more sincere diffidence as to the 


are subtler and more complex than 
those which can be described in 
Freudian terminology; how he uses the 
possibilities of [rumour and play in 
fictions whose ultimate concerns are 
deeply serious; how he adds important 
new nuances to the more and more 
complex use of narratonal voice in 
twentieth-century fiction, 


mgir, HnQ gamerea invu u 

‘^entitled The Great Wall of JorEC 
, .«*. Before long, however, the label 
‘?w*r. was superseded by 


Jorge Luis Borges, who uses his 
foreword to Stories 1904-1924 ftp make 


- . •_ Tortress wim cmiiuiugnui 

■ The career of these English versions .g es ii on s of "hiding-place" 
to date gives them something akin to "shelter". By consistently transla 
classic status; but their shortcomings -Burgplatz", in one of Kafka s 
— *i.. discussed and — •• — * r — 


^-• especially affinity with Die 
JJf , utidj .which had first been 
In the same year as Max 
gf German edition of The 
Kalka’s work came to be seen 


Kafka' 

though 

Heller’ 


ni W worlE came t0 be scen Kafka" (1948): “His work eouia oe th ,051 German 

of modern bureaucracy- defined as a parable or senes of Jon which the Muir- wnwiis- 

Central European bureau- ^"aSes on the theme of the moral TheCastte,m^ . g M 

S7«.?*rs saawffiSSs 

.SfSSSSSar.® 

•SS '^!£ 8 works as hopelessly . u°ve helped to shape Borges s oWn .- aD English translation ° n ~. d fallings may be observed again in a 

.reflecttons'bf /ri .-.dying distinguished fictions. new .critically u V h? E ?? 0 de in book that reaches usi in two different 

! dear that disang 1 _ V.- . nnw rei « sue d in embodying the changes it has made m ^ Tht Complete Short Stories m 

1 M ^^te.Uke Edward Upward Penguinbootahavenowressued,m he QBnnan text prepare^ Mg |J e Schocken “Centennial Edition", 
rWMrioWertulKf affected bv. ; one volume, the versons in . . m r< sd. The same is true at America, for J' foreword by John Updike) 


Set, "The Transformation” ivpuld be a 
much better title for the. story - 
"metamorphosis” is too scientific, too . 
suggestive of natural processes, while 
“Verwandlung" suggests something 
more akin to magic.. At other times, the 
Muirs’ translations import connections 
where' there are.norie in the original; 
the German word “Burg" is a 
•“fortress" with etymological sug- 
gestions-- of "hiding-place" and 
“shelter". By consistently translating 
"Burgplatz’Y in one of Kafka V last 
stories, “The Burrow", as “castle- 
keep", the translators seriously 
mislead Anglophone readers in search 
of significant verbal links between the 
stories arid the novels. 

All this, and much, much more lias 
been pointed out by critic after critic. 
The fact remains, however, that Kalka 
was fortunate in his first translators - 
the Muirs, the Kaisers, and the Sterns. 


rounded by pillars a man was just 
raising his dagger against his wife, 
who was slowly. trying to reach the 
door. Tense and curious one leaned 
over the balustrade. I felt my wife’s 
curly haft against my temple. Then 
we started and drew back, for 
something stirred on the balustrade; 
what we had taken for its velvet 
cushioning was the back of a long, 
thin man, exactly as narrow as tne 
balustrade, who had until then been 
lying on his belly and who was now 
slowly turning over, as though he 
were seeking a more comfortable 
position. My wife trembled and 
clung to me. Very close to me was his 
face, narrower than my hand, 
embarrassingly clean like a wax- 
figure, with a pointed black beard. 
"Why do you frighten us7", I called 
out; "what are you doing here?” 
"Beg pardon", said the man, "I am 


an admirer of your wife’s; to feel her 
elbows on my body makes me 
happy." "Emil, I beg of you, protect 
me! , my wife criecT out. “My name 
is Emil too", said the man, and he 
supported his head on one hand and 
lay there as on a divan. “Come to 
me, you sweet little woman." "You 
good-for-nothing", I said, “one 
more word from you and you’ll find 
yourself lying in the stalls down 
there”, and as though I were sure 
that this word would in fact be 
forthcoming I tried to push him 
down, but that wasn’t so easy, he did 
seem to be firmly attached to the 
balustrade after all, it was as though 
he were built in, I wanted to roll him 
off but did not succeed, he only 
laughed and said: "Leave that, you 
little fool, don’t waste your strength 

E rematurely, the battle is only just 
eginning, and its outcome will in 
fact be that your wife satisfies my 
longing." ‘ f Never!" my wife 
exclaimed and then, turning to me: 
“Come on now, please, hurry upand 
push him down. ’ “I can’t", f called 
out, "you can see what efforts I am 
making, but there is some trickery 
here , it just can't be done." “O dear , 
o dear", my wife lamented , what is 
. to become of me.” ( ‘‘Be quiet", I 
• said; T beg, yoti; you are oriiy, 
making matters worse with all your 

excitement, 1 have a new plan now, I 

• will cut Open this velvet here with my 
knife and then, tip the whble thing 
dowri along with this fellow." But 
' now I could not find my knife. 

“Don't you know where my knife 
■ might be7" I asked. "Could T have 
left it In my overcoat?” I was on the 
point, almost, of rushing to the 
cloakroom when my wife brought 
me to my senses. “Now you want to 
leave nie- alone* Emil", she called 
•out. "But what can I do when I 
haven't a knife?", I called back. 
“Take mine", she said and searched 
her handbag* . but all she came up 
with , of course , was a tiny little knife 
made of motheT-of-pearl. 

The nightmare and Freudian elements 
.of this passage are as characteristic of 
' {Kafka as its cool, precise notations arid' 
its black huriiour. 


Erw- n ^ r ^ tati< ? n8 ’ 11 was universe.” But Borges’s foreword has, 
f'SH™ ^ .anticipate, prophetically, coarse, a value that transcends any 
S S t . q iS 1 ^ an ^ I 9 > e specia 1 Iy Ui lament about the validity of Jus 


sS^fefUnism.'especlany In ^gunient a bout the validity of- bis 
W W; at the. same time SStaticrin it offers valuable ^ 
heard to StureS of Kafka’s wriri^which 


affected by. ; one volume, the veraions In w in S£unc is tree of gj a nd(n>inus foreword bv John Updike) 

Kafka’s novete ; ^ . p b “? \l a e d jS which wemifit even ? . n ,^^ w b 7 e 

SL^i'-^lirrier; rJbe very word , English-speaking readers in toe iosi j. the critical edition by. Jost ™ word ^complete’’ in the title 
K^^« Di eter Jakbbtellsusin he}! ceofory: . ye^ons by WiUa and SchlllemB j t shows, m not lead into thinking Biat 

: ; tb. EUrtmut ; Edwin M “ ir , m ^ h rhe l 95 to bf ; title that on what we have here Js all 

^hdbitidi {Stuttgart* supplemented ,. m the 195US °y. mtho n\y ^Der.VfirsMew Vie Man fictlon; lhere are. sbme 

l lte.4-aV:iriW print In actional material rendwed _mto ^ Lwfi perhaps, (Jr Mtalng. among Kaflta s 

M-W.-tWfir: pT Edward English, by Birtme Wilkins^^dErmt Ai l for ne Trial tor pQ S{h ^ oUS writings whlchwpuld have 

to the Barter ia KaSer. • Tbese^ were the versions ^ ^ Reserved includon. Here, for instance, 

that long discussed in Eliots Criterion ana UIjt ,i te a characleristic piece from Hobh- 

ItiUie course o? Leovis’s Scrutiny i th H Edward- td maii'uscript s .hjvebeen WtsMerelmgen auf dem Lande 


(New York ,1953) which has not as yet. 
(band its way either into the recently 
.reissued Wedding Preparations m the 
i Country (1954) pr the n?w "Complete 
■editiorii: r '• ' ' 

I was silting in a box at the theatre, 


» • PClpc J 1 ^ * in ^ ^ Vl . iui jtfc j — 




, ’The Penguin .and ' Schocken 
Complete Stories face us with a puzzle, 
however, which goes beyond questions 
•raised by its. exclusions. Both volume* 
•pro dated 1,983; but the introductory, 
material. nMes .and blb toHraphy* 
We pared along with the text by Nahum ,. 
'N. G latter,: are dated 1971. HaS it 
taken all of. twelve years' far tho 
'typescript to' be transformed into 
.point? And if so -why wasn’t someone 
commissioned to update tins malenal 7 
•The question is important, not only 
(because of the critical and biographical 
(research that has been going on since 
(1971 and should have had some 
1 recognition in. the bibliography, but 
.also because many of the items 

I 'reprinted here have been superseded . 
by tbe appearance', in 1973, of Kafka's 
Shorter works, translated and edited 
by Sir Malcolm Pasley arid published 
by Seeker ^nd Warburg. Sir, Malcolm 

I bos once again gone behind Brod'a 
German .text to the original 
manuscripts , has restored omissions 
and deleted passages that were, clearly 
rejected by • their author; arid has 
corrected couutless 1 misreadings and 
mlspunctuations. He : . has then, 
translated the result ijito English, 
leaving Intact What still proved usable 
: in the work of the older translators 
while rendering the rest into prose that 
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dovetails effortlessly with theirs. Until 
the Fischer Vertog critical edition 
gets round to the shorter pieces, the 
Pasley versions will have to be 
consulted even by those who can tackle 
Kafka's original German. 

But now we also have J. A. 
Underwood’s version of those works 
which Kafka himself saw through the 
press (or at least corrected in proof) 
and which did not, therefore, present 
(he same textual difficulties as the 
posthumously rescued novels and 
stories. Underwood has cleared up 
some of the earlier translators' 
confusions: Gregor Samsa now wakes 
up transformed into a "giant bug" 
rather than a less disgusting "insect. 
“Ungeheures Ungeziefer'' suggested 
"monstrous vermin" at first; but then 
the new translator thought that readers 
might balk at having “vermin" used in 
the singular. It is. I suppose, too late 
now to protest that Kafka specifically 
requested his publishers not to have his 
“Ungeziefer" portrayed in an 
illustration; the “Penguin Modern 
Classics'* edition of Metamorphosis 
awl Other Stories hud a hue on its cove r 
when it first appeared in Iwl . and the 
Penguin Short Stories, the Futura J 
Stows 1904-1924. and the Macdonald 
hardback of the same bonk, all come 
adorned with various bugs and beetles 
on their front-covers. 

Another famous crux in “The 
Metamorphosis” concerns poor 
transformed Gregor Samsa listening to 
his sister playing tne violin: “Warer ein 
Tier, da ihn Musik so e reriff?" The 
Muirs translate this as: “Was he an 
animal, that music had such an effect, 
on him?” They were thinking. I 
suppose, of ancient legends about the 
powerful effect music had on savage 
and not so savage beasts, and made an 
appreciation of music an index 
of animality, i. A. Underwood, how- 


when one realizes with a greater 
sense of significance than usual thul 
one has, after all, more ability than 
one has need easily to effect and 
endure the most rapid change . . . 

(J. A. Underwood) 

What is worse, Underwood is less 
sensitive to tone and speech-level than 
the earlier translators. Take the 
beginning and the end of Kafka's last 
completed short story: “Josephine the 
Singer, or The Mouse People": 
Unserc Sangerin heisst Josefine. 
Wer sic nicht gehftrt hat, kennt nicht 
die Machi des Gesanges. Es gibt 
niemanden. den ihr uesang nicht 
fortreisst, was umso hAher zu 
bewerten ist. als unser Geschlccht 
im ganzen Musik nicht liebt. 
Stiller Frieden ist uns die liebste 
Musik .... 

The extended genitive ending of 
“Macht des Gesanges", the phrase 
“unser Gesehlecht* (rather than 
“unser Volk"), the inflected form 
“niemanden”. all indicate that the 
speaker is deliberately using, at this 
point, a solemn, poetic, somewhat 
archaic way of speaking which forces 
him to draw nil literary cliches. When 
we come to the phrase "stiller 
Frieden", therefore, we are prepared 
to supply a “poetic" context - in this 
case, perhaps, with the help of an 
author to whose work and personality 
Kafka felt particularly drawn, Franz 
Griliparzer. 

Eincs nur ist Glflck bienieden, 

Eins, des Innern stiller Frieden 
Lfnd die schuldbefreite Brust! 

By translating “stiller Frieden” as 
“peace and quiet*', Underwood slips 
into the wrong register, for the phrase 
is much loo everyday; the Muirs’ 
“tranquil peace”, on the other hand, 
has just the right Biedermeier 
ambience. And then there is the 


simply more accurate, than J. A. 
Underwood. The line I have just 
quoted shows that where Kafka writes 
"das Volk” they correctly give us "the 
people" while tne new translator finds 
it necessary to substitute “we". 
Something similar happens in that 
passage of “The Metamorphosis” in 
which the Head Clerk invokes the 
authority of the head of the firm, 
calling him "der CheF' - “The Chief”, 
in the Muirs’ translation, once varied 
to “your chief". To make the Head 
Clerk cnll him "your superior" 
throughout , as he does in the 
Underwood version, is surely out of 
character: he is clearly a man who is 
conscious of hierarchies, and who is 


Writing letters . . . means to denude 
oneself before the ghosts, something 
for which they greedily wait. Written 
kisses don't reach their destination, 
rather they are drunk on (he way hy 
the ghosts. 

Or again: 

But to reflect on these tilings is 
useless. It’s as though one were m trv 
to smash a single cauldron in llclf, 
firstly it doesn’t work, and secondly, 
if it should work one hums to death 
in the molten mass flowing out of it . 
while Hell continues to exist in all its 
glory. One lias to tackle it 
differently. . . . 

As these quotations show. Tania and 


therefore not likely to forget that he is James Stern have done their work 
speaking of his own superior as well as well, though there tire some strange 
Samsa' s. divergences from the German (ext. 

There are some puzzling omissions, When they translated “die Medusa 
too. in this new version. The Head aussprechen” as “addressing Medusa”. 
Clerk's agitation shows as he looks for instance, did they have some 
back at Gregor “liber die zuckende special information which enabled 


special information which enabled 
Schuller hlnweg". The Muirs them to change “aussprechen” to 
reproduce this effect; “over one “ansprechen"? There is also at least 
(witching shoulder . . while one sad omission. The letters to Milena 
Underwood decides, for unfathomable arc particularly language-conscious, as 
reasons, to omit (he all-important is nntund when an author writes to his 
adjective: "over his shoulder”. Or translator; and one of the forms this 


visualize poor Gregor, an enormous 
bug. having used one of the leaves of a 


language-consciousness takes is an 
unusual awareness of the "physical it j,’’’ 


double door to haul himself up into of word-rhythm. This shows itself in 
something like a human position: comments on the relationship between 
"wShrena er dort aufrecht an der Tur theme and gramatical structure: “1 
klebte und horchte". The Muirs have the sensation of leading you by 
recognizetheimportanceof“aufrecht" the hand behind me along the sub- 


of “glued” for the Muirs’ “dinging” is realize (his?)"; and it shows up nlso in 
an undoubted improvement, sugges- his comments on the very sound of the 
ting the sticky juice exuded by the bug; Czech question “isle iid?” - "are you 
but he spoils it all again by ignoring Jewish? : 


appreciation or music art index ’ 7*". - ' 

of animality. J. A. Underwood, how- art ]bience. And then there is the 

( J££ 

an index of Gregor's status as a human t 


•l.yV’J 

iu-is -wenn man mil grtisserer als ,der Kafka's writiiigs. To translate “Bits 
1 :: '=. PWOhnU ken Bcdeutungverkeniit. Vqlk. httrt sie an und geht darflber 

WvT&d dass rniin ja mehr Krafiols BedQrfnis hinweg” (present tenso, to indicate. 

\ ’■'ii.'j-ivfG . [jaC schncllste Vetfinderung continuous and repeated action) . as 
f' ! - & '-■■'I - ‘ 1 1 h - ?n bew fi?2 u A m - ^ rflgCT ? ■ listened to her and took no notice 

• ! . ; . . [DerpMtziichc Spaztergang) of *hat she raid" seem* lo me wholly 

' ■ , tylienjroti .recognize with more than todcFensible, The iMulw, once again, 

\ ' Usual significniKe that your strength have it exactly right: "The people listen 

1 » is greater than your need to to her arguments and pay ;,no 


being: “Could he really be an animal, if 
music affected him so deeply?" It is 
interesting to find that Waller 
Schafnrschik's commentary on the 
story, which. has been much used in 
German schools since it First appeared 
in- 1981. specifically allows both 

slips and lonings-down, f cannot 
seriously think of his versions ns 
superseding those of the Muirs. His ear 
for English prose is less sure than 
(heirs, as may be seen if wejuxtapose a 
segment of one of Kafka's 

characteristic long sentences In the. old 
and the new Version. 

. - wenn man nilt grbsserer als ,der 


“gesteigerte ErlOsting” which com- 
bines a qoun that has been called one of 
the key-words of the Kafka period with 
an adjective hallowed by its prominent 
use in the writings of Goethe.. To 
translate this phrase as “an even 
greater release”, as Underwood does, 
is [udicrously inadequate: the, tyfuin*. 

us would prefer ’ the rendering 
“heightened redemption" suggested bv 
Heinz Politzer and adopted by Pascal 

Even more serious than this 
inadequate appreciation of stylistic 
-level and tone is Underwood’s failure 
to respect the changes of tense which 
must play so important a part in any 
assessment of narrative, perspective in 
Kafka’s writings,' To translate ‘T>ds 


ting the sticky juice exuded by the bug; 
but he spoils it all again by ignoring 
“aufrecht” altogether: “as he stood 
glued to the door, listening" .- 

What disturbs me most about the 
Underwood versions is that while they 
admittedly correct some of the errors 
of earlier translators, they make Kafka 
into a less elegant writer thjin he was. 
This is partly a matter of the new 
translator’s fondness for locutions like 
“as far as ... is concerned”; but he 
also introduces mixed metaphors 
where there are none in the original 
(“the root causes of whicli can by then 
no longer be unravelled" for “die . . . 
auf ihre Ursachen bin niclu mehr zu 

^te^ma^^^is author fell us’ thaf^The 
sharper sound as the bolt finally 
snapped back was literally a tonic to 
Gregory" (my italics) we can hear the 
fastidiously image-conscious Kafka 
turning in his grave. The Underwood 
versions have their virtues; but the 
more closely one compares them with 
the earlier versions, and both with the 
original, the rfiore one’s respect for the 
taste and flair of Willa and Edwin Muir 


Czech question 
Jewish/: 


are you 


Don't you see how in the "Isle" the 
fist is withdrawn to gather muscle- 
strength? And then in the “iid” the 
cheerful, unfailing, forward-flying 




when you recognize with more than 
-Usual -significance that your strength 
.Is greater than your need . to 
'accomplish Effortlessly the swiftest 
of change? arid to cope with it ; . . 

, v .(Edwin qnd Willa Muir) 


indefensible, The<Mulrs, once again, 
have it exactly right: “Tlie people listen 
to her arguments and pay ;,no 
attention;” 

’ . Again and again we find the Muirs 
much truer to their author; or iust- 
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shovvrt not only how much light these S „ ii f passage, Uitl they 
Letters throw on -Kafka's work and S-Ti? the P, n ' Bl pa , s ? ngc 111 whlc f 1 
personality, but also to how large, an f lt n Senium w ‘ ,| l d ’ 

extent they can be regarded as literary hjf? tZ u em ’ *i° e snme treulinoiil lie 
works in their own right.- This is no less S* he Gzech word 

true of the letters Kafka wrote towards ..J 1 ®, |j pu . * explaining to Milena (hat 
the -end of his life to his' Czech -,Z lz giv , 0 ?.? of colliding 

translator Milena Jesenskd . with whom Ifi l l , hnt . k . f* ,n while 

he had one of those complicated suggests sinking down Into the 

relationships that characterized all his ■ !t?* ngne , ss ^Ich, In the end, Is all 
dealings wth women before he met lhat r ? ma,ns? 


V*v fhis ambitions new series. " Fill Henderson, Teaching English' 
. a y?*T 1 usefuI Wstqrjcal.introductipri 10 the work of writers 


Dora Dymant. Hartmut Binder's 
Kafka in Hitter Slcht (Stuttgart 1976) 
has exhaustively documented what 
links these letters have with the later 
fiction, particularly The Caslle; but one 
need' not be fully aware of this to be 
fascinated by the vividness with which 
Kafka here analyses states of mind 


However well the. translators did 
their work, they hatj to rely on what is 
probably the worst edited text in the 


whole Kafka canon. Willy Haas, to 
whom we owe the preservation of these 
letters much as we owe thot of the 
posthumous texts to Max Brad, has cut 
and censored them without indicating 




and presents, situ at ions or, people, where the omissions come, and 

arranged thept irtto a sequence that is 
} hadiy in need of jevision (should not 
SShvl' 1 r v hen: u e - !ft ep0s > id0n of Qrst and second letter be 

^ejted?)* and despite' the claim that 
0 - hf- ^ototed 'tthe letters] with the 

fV-Vv aqd ran into , , utmost care” his notes are constantly 

rr!% U ^h 3nd ^, b ^. n 8 t0w «r ds .nie found to be Insuffldem to give* the 

^’P^ e MI>f^kgroun4lnfbrmationhe 
fhas a-nght tO' expect. ,His gpaise and 
deSUlfory foqtnbteseven fail to Identify 


wc know Kafka’s first fiZTTT 
"the girl from Berlin", 
nf course, that her nameSfe 
Bauer, and that her 
ullusmns to her given nai^ 
sumunie, app car in 
nu|M important wrilinp 
he Judgement" andC^WM 
.ij the editors of the "Penguin M 
Classics eould think of eomS 
was the misspelling of 
translators names on the Htl^ 
ami a grossly inappropriate S 
Wnrdour Street hype on thW 


Hot by Brod alone 


w amour at reel hype on thekt 
cover: ‘Essentially a letter- 
11 ,., sc „f Wcrther mJ &fc S 
Kiifkii s love for Milena was an 
bliss and despair of ecstasy ' m 
desperation." Kafka’s latest 1 


ruplicr, Ronald Hayman, ha ri™ 
described such contributiota to iS 
Kafku centenary as "semoi const 
beef nl what ought to be a banqaeT. 

The point just made about F& 
Hauer s name is not a trivial one- fore 
Kafka's disquisitions on Milena'site 
once aaain serve to show, heud, 
particular interest in onomastics. Tk 


r.- r — . , , — ; ,1 c , taiiu iiEic, ,1 win im 

Single-handed. A subsequent edition w h n t Kafka wrote: 


blow? These are the side-effects 
which the Czech language frequently 
possesses for the German car. Once 
you asked, for instance, why it was 
that I made my stay here dependent 
on a letter, and . immediately 
answered yourself: “nechflpu” - “I 
don't understand ." A peculiar word 
in Czech and even more in your 
mouth, it’s so severe, callous, cnld- 
eyqd, parsimonious, and above all 
rtutbracker-llke; three times in ihe 
word the juws crack upon one 
another, or more correctly: the first 
syllable makes un attempt to seize 
the nut, it won't work, then the 
second syllable tears the mouth wide 
open, now the nut fits into it, and the 
third syllable finally cracks it, d’you 
hear the teeth? Perhaps the three 
syllables also suggest the three 
movements of the Apostles on the 
dock in Prague. Arrival, showing 
themselves, and angry departure. . , 


is likely to grow. c , loCK T Prague. Arrival, showing 

In his admirable account of Kafka's themselves ' and "W • ■ 

letters to his fiancee Felice Bauer, n ..f u 1 1 ■ 

Kafka's Other Trial , Elias Canetti has 3;i 1 ^ h ?’i^ h , y ;,I hen lho ‘"Stt 0 " 
shov/rt not only how much light these h P ilssagc, . d * tl d ! e y 


people who played a part in Im « 
life, has been demonstrated in a osdi 
book hy Elisabeth Rajec, emidd 
Namen und Hire Bedtutun^n « 
Werke Franz Kafkas (Berne, 19771 ■ 
Translators have always known to I 
they could not hope to convey to iki | 
English readers the su age 
inherent in names like KEnnial 
Erlanger or Bfirgel; they 
therefore tended to leave notoniyik 
surnames, but also the first oara,! 
Kafka’s characters in (he form tka 
author gave them. UnderewJ,' 
however, in his new itansirioe, 
follows the practice of the French 
rather than tne English iramlattnti 
Kafka’s fiction. “1 make no ajxilog r 1 
the translator's preface ol ftn 
1904-1924 tells us, “for Anglidziufc 
first names Georg, Gregpr, w* 
Josef, and Josefine (they are peopk, 
not foreigners)". Inal sorai 
reasonable enough, until oqe tuijaa 
Kafka’s diary entry for February B 
1913 to find what impailana k 
attaches to the fact that the n® 
“Georg" lias exactly the same irams.: 
of letters as his own name Franz- w. 
same is true of "Josef, of coufsei® 
If one decides to anglicize that, 
one not also anglicize the name 
of the characters who comes to tits 
J osef K and is later ^PP^J 
character significantly 
“Franz"? And if so - must o« » 
anglicize Kafka's own first 
l he cover of the book in order |t> ^ 
1111 to its identity with that 
character now called Tim®,: 
Underwood's obviously; 
decision to leave Karl Rossmad^lW- 
nnme in its original Qcrnian&JJJ 
“The Stoker” nlso Helmlosuffi^; 
difficult it is to nnguclze-lbej«® : 
Knfkii uses with any 


^ understanding of Kafka, and renders 

[ nii-bie Robertson P reviQUS °"« obsolele - 

i RltCniC The text ual history of Kafk a’s novels 

is peculiar, since he left them 
flufl KaFKA unfinished and they were published 

. . only nfier his death. Max Brod 

SSbvMalcolm Paslcy prepared the manuscripts for the press 

W neu 7 , , , oetNf . Single-handed. A subsequent edition 

Voi 1- Textband. 498pp. WflS rcv j set j with tlic help of the late 

10 038133 5 , 8 „ Heinz Politzer, a distinguished Ger- 

Vdl. Apparatbana. PP- niunist but not primarily a textual 

3 10 038134 3 scholar, and all current editions of the 

Ffjnkfart: Fisch er. DM184 the set novels, until now, have been based on 

— — this revision. 

Dy Ytrschollene . It is now clear (hat Kafka’s 

Edtad by lost Schillemeit manuscripts were transcribed more 

T«tband. 421pp. innccurately than the difficulty of 

iintiffil25 4 deciphering his spiderv hut far from 

: {J 2 Aoparalband. 273pp. illegible handwriting could possibly 

110038126 2 excuse. The printers also introduced 

■ : * J” . pr nM13S the set many typographical errors, not all of 
Frankfurt: Fischer. PM138 ttu. set wh - c j 1 r spoUed in revision. 

7 ! , , Selective collation with the critical 

f/ut many users of Duke Humptirey s e( jitjon suggests that the current 

Ubrary in the Bodleian know that the editions of Das Schloss and Amerika 
Micnti of the large cupboard on their j,ave, on average, at least two 
left, as they enter from Arts Ena, su b s ra n tive errors per page. The blame 
ixtude most of the manuscripts or a j or t j,j s lies with the transcribers and/or 
rat Central European modernist. pr i pCers w | 10 transposed or omitted 
Jhrcr dill know by what a roundabout many wor j s an d entire phrases, and 
mi* Ihe collection got there. Kafkas w jj 0 t urne d "coarse mockery” into 
bnd and literary executor, Max “great mockery” , a “jumble of houses” 
tod, took it with him when, in March - nt0 a ,.| 0t 0 f houses”, “not a sound” 

IfH.ht set out for Palestine by the last jnt0 .- not a guest”, etc. (I give trans- 

rio to leave Prague before the Nazi j at ions only, to show how drastically 
bant. In 1956, the threat of war in Kafka’s meaning was sometimes 
^MMdleEast made Brod depositthe c h an g e< j.) visitors to the Kafka 
lit of the manuscripts in Zurich . A ex hibition In the Bodleian this summer 
brjrars later, Sir Malcolm Pasley, w j, 0 took the opportunity of 
its a now a Fellow of Magdalen coni p ar ing pa ges from the manuscript 
Mete, Oxford, and an impassioned 0 f Ons Schloss with their published 


ihn, auch nicht der schwfichste punctuation, becomes a unit and thus 
Lichtschein deutete das grosse acquires increased finality. For 
Schloss an. Lange stand K. auf der additional brevity Kafka consistently 
Holzbrficke, die von der Landstrasse wrote "sehn” instead of "sehen" . 
zum Dorf filhrte. und blickte in die Throughout the manuscript, Kafka's 

I ..... IC Unlit in that ihp 


scheinbare Leere empor. 


punctuation is light, so that the 


. . . . . ... ... . narrative flows rapidly. When several 

And here, from the critical edition, is , nnseciltiv , sho J t sentences are 


no nere, trom tne critical eonion, is consecutive short sentences are 
int Kafka wrote: separated by full stops, the usual 

Es war spSl abend als K. ankam.Das purpose is to indicate the hero’s 
Dorf lag in tiefem Schnee. Vom perplexity. Kafka adapts German 
Sehlossberg war nichts zu sehn, punctuation to convey the variations of 


r n- Y^schofi ene ... 

^KdbyJost Schillemeit 

Yol!. Textband. 42lpp. 
(jSJrthmd. 273pp. 

310038126 2 

fi rifart: Fischer. DM138 the set 

Not many users of Duke Humphrey’ 
itaryin the Bodleian know that tin 


Sehlossberg war nichts zu sehn, punctuation to convey the variations of 1 
Nebel und Finsternis umgaben pace and stress that would be required 
ihn, auch nicht der schwfichste if the story were being read aloud- the 
Lichtschein deutete das grosse manuscript is practically a score sheet. 
Schloss an. Lange stand K. auf der Kafka himself loved reading aloud, 
Holzbrlicke die von der Landstrasse and often credited the spoken word 
zum Dorf fiihrt und blickte in die with physical properties. He relished 
scheinhnre Leere empor. the muscularity of the German-Jewish 
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( EXILE IN NEW YORK 
Gennan and Austrian 
Writers after 1933 

By Helmut F. Pftuuier. Tracing Ihe entry 
into American life of literary exiles 
from Europe between 1933 and 1945; 

[ Pfanner draws upon literary docu- 

, ments including autobiographies, 

; letters and archives. 252 paves, ill us- 
r t ruled. ISBN 0-8143-1727-8, 518.95. 


no to leave Prague before the Nazi 
bzaon. In 1956, the threat of war in 
gt Middle East made Brod deposit the 
Id of the manuscripts in Zurich. A 
hr jests later, Sir Malcolm Pasley, 


UCUli iiaiirvt. , J 

. , . ... dialed that so many contemporaries 

(Tile Muirs translation of this despised: in a letter to Brod (June, 
paragraph runs as follows: 1921) he describes how the scornful 

It was late in the evening when K. . phrase ’‘Glauben Sie\" 
arrived, the village was deep in so? ) ’jerks the aim out of Us socket 
snow The Castle hill was hidden, and tosses up the chin . He felt that 
veiled in mist and darkness, nor was speaking (or reading aloud) was close 
there even a glimmer of light to show to gesture, and his writing has the 
that a castle was there. On the rhythmic energy of ora narealive. 
wooden bridee leadina from the Gabnel Josipovici s recent reflections 


m 0 ainSad b t n o d ffe Sgelc.'steod'lor on Kaftafn^ 
a long time gazing into the illusory be supplemented by a close study of 
emptiness above him.) “IIS edition. 


But it would be unjust to condemn 
First, Kafka s text ac ^ ir *? J Brod for revising Kafka’s punctuation 
German flavour from the dialect form an[ j VQCa b U lary. When preparing for 
“abend . Brod replaced it with the . . stor j es published during 


tea as now a Fellow of Magdalen 
Ccfcge, Oxford, and an impassioned 


consistency. My own 
therefore, is for “Oeorf 

"George’ Bcndomann, for 

rather than “Gregory" Sanwa ,wf; 1 ^ 

“Josef** rather than ‘Joseph f 


Cefege, Oxford, and an impassioneu of fi ns Schloss with their published 
hfta scholar, learnt of their coun terparts saw for themselves what 
■skereabouts through Kafka s grand- me tamorphoses Kafka’s text under- 
'stphew. who was reading law at went jq ow that we h ave his own 
Iwob College. Having obtained wor d Si the physical world of Das 
!mon from Kafka’s heirs to schloss looks somewhat less eccentric 
iwislerthe Nachlass to safe keeping m and rams hackle. The light illuminating 
lOiford, Pasley brought the papers L ase mann's house in Chapter 1 turns 
fan Switzerland in a suitcase and ou t t o come from a skylight (“Luke”), 
touted them In the Bodleian in not a crac ^ ("Lficke"); and the driver 
J Aptfl 1961. Since then he lias acted as Q ers tgcker now wraps a shawl round 
SWir custodian, while Professor Jost his t|| roa f t no t round his head, showing 
SdSctoeit has been involved in Kafka that Kafka imagined him wearing an 
for almost equally long. No ord , nar y muffler, rather than wrapped 
fflore appropriate editors coula have up like a pal i cn i with mumps, 
itw chosen to prepare the first two r far-reachina 

genlsofthe fong-awaited critical di ® e U r e n S s between Kafka’s brigina! 
tteffl of Kafka s writings. text and [hose D f subsequent editions. 

Jfentw have the first reliable texts, Three of these differences cad be 
jWfrom the manuscripts, of two of illustrated from the opening paragraph 
* novels that made Kafka post- Q f p as Schloss. Here is the hitherto 
^ worid-famous. (Der Ver- standBrd teX ( (Fischer. 1951): 
®ww,“Lost Without Trace", was c or , Ut n hf.nd« als K ankam. 
Jgname for thenovel which Brod to sj>tt b nd , to ^K. 

Sddossberg 8 war nicht* zu sehen, 
^ M wSs reccrding Nebel und Finslem.s umgaben 
W alterations and reproducing t . 

“.linages, which he ; excised, along f 1 Ar | A 

^introductions Inwhich the editors IjUlIj z: 

the manuscripts, explain their 
"■.methods, and reconstruct the 

position of the -novels. . The A nasty surprise in s 

is keyed to the text by pago Adrawfng-pin cauj 


“abend . Brod replaced it witn me the K the stor j es published during 7?nns/at«t from tl 

standard “abends and.removed other his f- fetilTie Kafka carefully weeded Wiitofl. A co leci 

Pragismen. e sewhere correcung rf . , f d ad : u5ted lhe which chronicle 

Kaflas “paar;’ cofe”) or ^ nc S n to the standard rules. He 
example, to em paar and chanalng P Quld consult Grimm ’ s Dictionary to tS'/S 

his very colloquial um W! as T whether an expression was /SBW foi 

woram . Yet it 's importam to know acce tabje in literary Gennan, and si2.95. 

that Kafka s written Ge 7J ia ” would eagerly discuss .the use of the 

tinged with dialect, for he himself comma there was for Kafka, a HEGEL AND 

declared that German was a moribund wide lf belween the wr j t ten and the I THE HUMAN 
language and that only its °‘aiects and inte 6 d word tlje critical edition -does l By Leo touch. Tl 

the most Phonal High German ^ lhe n0 vels in the form in I lation ofH^eT 

retained any life. The cntical edition, ..V . w have w i s hed them to 1 184 ,sBN 


THE UNCOMPLETED PAST 
Postwar Gennan Novels 
and the Third Reich 

Bv fudith Ryan. Analyzing the works 
oi major German writers, Kyan offers 
us a hi story of conlemporary Ger- 
I man literature as it struggles to come 
to terms with (he past. 18? putjes, ISBN 1 
0-8143-1728-6, $22.50- 

THE GREAT CIRCLE 

American Writers ; 

and the Orient 

Bu Beongclieon Yu. The influence of 
the Orient on the American authors 
Emerson. Thoreau, Whitman, Henry 
Adams, John Li Farge, Fcrdval Low- 
oil, Ernest Fenollosa, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Babbitt, O'Neill, Eliot, Pound, Salin- 
ger, Korouac, and Snyder. 252 poses. 
ISBN 0-BM3- 1737-5. $22.95. 

LEAD PENCIL 
Stories and Sketches 
by Berl Botwlnik 

TYiiuslaled from the Yiddish by Philip }. 
KlttkoJJ. A collection of short stories 
which chronicle the life among Jew-, 
ish Immigrants in New York early in 


this century. Botwinik was a jour- 
nalist for the Jewish Deity Foruvnt. 164 
wives. ISBN 0S143-174S-6. illuslreletl, 


retained any life. The cntical edition, ^ he would have wished them to 
therefore has restored the original Rather, it admits us to his 

vitality of Kafka s German. workshop and lets us catch him in the 

Secondly, this short passage contains throes of composition, 
three punctuation errors that no A- The third feature that deserves 
level student would get away with, attention would have survived Kafka’s 
German punctuation follows strict p l(r ist revisions, since it bears on the 
rules intended to clarify the syntactic interpretation of Dos Schloss. The 
structure of the sentence, and Brad most debated issue in studies of his 
observed those , rules in inserting work has been the perspective from 
commas , between: Kafka’s mafn aqd w jjjcb his navels are narrated; -A Jong- 


subordinate 1 clauses. But Kafka s own standing orthodoxy irioirttalns mat they 
punctuation appears to- follow the are . presented solely front the view-: 

"i . ■ _ _ £ A bay iitiA o hm inf .i .1 At- ^ L ntf^U ha lnri«nAti . 


HEGEL AND 
THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
flv Lea Rauch. The first English trans- 
lation of Hegel’s 1805-6 lena lectures. 
184 jwgcs. ISBN 0-8143-1739-1 . $19.95. 

MERRILY WE SING 
Bv Hamel M. Rnaifotnskn. Formwif ! 
Edmund f. Dehitert. A collection of 105 
Polish folk songs, about 282 i»ges. 
IS BN 0-8143 ■ 1 740-5 . pafierlmiid . $11 95. 

ALEKSANDR. BLOK 
By Kuhs M u! in Mixliiilsky.TrfliisIfltMoy 
.Doris V, Johnson. A critical biography 
6f the area teal Of (he Russian sym- 
tK3llst poels.‘ 457 iw/hs, ISBN 0-8143- 
17264ft30.W; i 


rndard text (Fischer, 1951): launches into a series.of mate' claiwes information, the reader helplessly 

p, wnr onUt abends als K. ankam. whose flow receives the bnetet. s | iares tlie hero’s, perplexity. It .has 
^ ^rLrF a o in tiefem Schnee Vom possible interruptions , indicated by even been argued that tne world o f Das 
fSSite IST ielKn, "ommw irntrad of full stops;, while ScUo!s h as Bo exlstenw save as the 
Nebel unci Finsternis umgaben .he last sentence. Itutktng . tniem.l tof.K 


Writers' 


■ «.v uvya U! curucr utuisianng at a. given point of their 
Htihe, correspondence . Some of the material 
hlCh Kafp flpp|ib S t6 ■ omitted by H6as mu$f bfi ncfiesSible, 
S v -i i cxiaferitipi- 1 for: Hartmut Binder used it when he 


Ronald Gray, in nnessayj^^J 

ssSJSSs' 

emssiS^s 

Knfka is about the 
read, so- far as 
vocabulary are. wn« rn ^- gnirn;. 
of course, is another roa 
Kafka's meaning. ^ is (Jb ^ y. 
reachnble through, the 
used arid no substitute o 
satisfactory." The 
therefore, is to ^ 
text right: andvjj* wt; 
Verlag’s new Cntg 
long last begun wgWJgJ % 
text 1 a? can be 
meantime, however^ . ; 

unable or unwilling ^ t0 * fl f T L.fejto;!*' 
German may take 
fact that in allthe bpoMn® 
a good deal of 

manage to corte 


ane number , and hy lemma, 
easy to compare any variant 


^ corresponding passage from 
*j«t,' A; small number or un- 

h«wmve and . renrlilv (ntp.llifrihlft 


^jfs ot Kafra's revisions. Consign* 
iSTO apMratus to separate volumes 
decision: instead of. 
WUgedtostrugglewith unwieldy 
to.iiies, the reader has 


teiMe -r*! -wtinea. me reaoer nas 
of substantial but handy (and 
: volumes which it. * Is a . 
toreador cqrtsult. The clear, ■ 


or , cqnsim. t nc clear, 
.well-spaced type, face 


and brief editorial 
seen published at a 
of, the two-volume 


over the Western.troddW 
work as authentic « i 
new English 
the sympathy, 


fteetlculqilsi labour • ; 
Ww..' helped ...■•• 
.and-iesearS '• 

Has, .been 


God, A Poem 

A nasty surprise in a sandwich, 

Adrawfiig-pfo caught in your sock* 

The limpest of shakes from a hand whicli 
• you’d thought would be firm as a rock, 

A serious mistake in a nightie* 

A grave dlsappointment.aH round 

Isall that you’ll gotfromth’ Almighty, 

hall that you’ll get underground. 

Oh he said i 'If you lay off the crumpet 
pH see you alright in the end. 

Tust hang, on until the last trumpet. • • ; 

• . Have faith in rne, chum your friend . - r 

Butifyouretplndhlmrbe’il tell yout- •. ' 

•I’m soriry, I must have been pissed- _ _ 

Though your name rings a sort of a bell. Yo 

Should have guessed that I do not exist. . 

’Ididn'texistatCreation, , 

I didn't exist at the Flood, 

And J won't be around for Salvation 

To sort out the sheep from the tad - 

‘ ‘Or whatever the phrase U. The fact U 
1 • Is soteriologlcal terms 

■ I’m a crude existential malpractice . , 

And you area diet of worms. 


projection of. K.’s mind. Some years 
ago. Richard Sheppard’s study On 
Kafka's Castle opposed tliis orthodoxy 
by showing that the .narrators 
viewpoint diverges frbni;K.'s at several 
points, as when thii narrator mentions 
events that happen while K. is asleep. 
But with Kafka s authentic text before, 
us, ive can discern two .separate 
viewpoints in the very first paragraph. 
The English participle “leading . masks 
the distinction belween the present 
tense of Kafka’s “fflHrt" and, the 
preterite “fOhrte" of all editions 
hitherto. If the story were, told only 
ffom K/sstandpoint, we should expect 
the preterite throughqyL The present 
tense, announces a narrator who 
vouches for the independent reality of 
the village and the Castle. They are 
not figments of K.’s brain. ..-K Ja 
interpretation of them may; 
•unreliable, but the^ presence of a 
separate narrator from: the outset 
invites the reader to construct a 
different Interpretation in w|iich, *s 
Sheppard lias argued, the t-astte 
authorities belie their appearance and 


llil " . ■ ■■ l 

US 


Afeve thlv ! . an , e l J ri J ? n textiial criticUni” (you 




-pf-dftte 
i us that 


tlie sympathy.' 
skill of Wills « 
many more Eiighsh^jJ - 
allow . the 
accrete new 
eccentric, perhaps-i 

specialized, than ttat m#* 



‘ aurnrlieiii a sandwich." ' • . •....» 

asswfets : > •: sssssKSWffl^ .« . 

<he ” You^ea gravedl*appo^^^,/j^ { . ^ - y 

- , • . That’S all thatyouire, th , ■ = 

, : •; Ba rnes Fenton 

— ‘ 


UUIHUIIuw w.i- -rr • , 

K.'s obsession with 'hem can be 
regarded from a sceptical distance. 
Kafka has not composed an insoluble 
puzzle; he is' a much more remote 
ancestor of Beckett than has usually 
been supposed: 

Regrettabiy, the critical edition will 
not include Der Prozess , . the 
manuscript of which Is still »p private 
hands in Israel and has not been made . 


VISION AND RE-VISlON 
IN ALEXANDER POPE 
■ Bv Walleee fiicksvn. "It is certainly one • 
of the best discussions of Pbpe to have 
been written in several years"'— 

W,’J. Bale. , • , . 

'"Bold, brilliant, broad In scope, lofty 

204 fi$cs. ISBN OSH3-1729-i.3l7.95, 

■THE SYMBOLIC METHOD OF 
.'■COLERIDGE, BAUDELAIRE, 

’AND YEATS 

Bv AncaVlasofialvs. An effort toward 
reintegrating the psyche through 
imaginative commlthient. a modern 
concern. Is demonstrated in Ihe 
methods' of three poets. 218 pages, 
IS BN 0-8H3-1730S. $18. 95. 

DESIRE'S SWAY 

The Plays and Stories • ■ 1 

of Heinrich von Klelst . ' 

By lames M- McClalherv. Describing- 
Kiel st as subtly ironic humorist, 

. McGlathery . investigates the role of 
suppressed sexual desire In the majof 
works of ibis Important Gertnan' . 
Romantic isutHpr, 258 pages, (SBN O- 

■.p^,i734-Q'$i7.p<- •; v : . . .. 

BEYOND BRECHT 
Brecht Yearbook 11 
Yearbook of the 
International Brecht Society 
Edited !tv. Wbi Fiicgi, Gisc/n Biilrr. Nflisr 
Wilfs'lf; ? iKs/stcif Iw Unv-Hrrriiiux. The 
Brecht Yearbook is how published by 
Wayne State University Press, Tins 
volume traces the influence of Brecht 
In theatre, film, and song , ql The 198&j 
260 pages, ISBN 0-8143-1735-9. ISSN 
0734* 


$ 22 . 00 : 


available- The next volume to appear 
will contain the works pubUshed during 
Kafka's lifetime. The letters, diaries J 
dud notebooks will follow, replacing 
the present woefully incomplete, 
editions. Much of Kafka's wdrk will 
1 need to bd re-translated joft the basis of 
these volumes. In the meant line, any 
scholar must usd the critical edition, 


LESSING YEARBOOK XV, 1983 
Edited for lhe Lessing Society bv Ediwtrd 
P. Harris. Published annually as the 
'official organ of the Leasing Society 
Back Issues are available. flbowt2S8 
ISBN 0-8143-1759-6, ISSN 0075- 
8m; $25.00,-. . 



and anybody who rdads Kafka in the' 
oriel dbL will want to acquire its one- 
voropid counterparts. , 


Wayne state university pUess 
I 'The. Leonard. N. Simons Building 
i - : . Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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Sedition in the stocks 


Keith Middiemas 


Iain McLean 

The Legend of Red Clydeside 

296pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 


£18. 

0 85976 095 2 


of the supposedly revolutionary move- 
ments and shop stewards' organ- 
izations which convulsed the left and 
the trade union movement before and 
after the formation of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain in 1921, but 
which, unlike compnrable movements 
in Europe, left both relatively un- 
scathed. 


Once dramatized as the centre of 
revolutionary activity in and im- 
mediately after the First World War, 
Clydeside and its industrial history 
began to fall into focus with the 
scholarly studies of (he first shop 
stewards' movement by Branko 
Pribicevic and James Hinton. Iain 
McLean now carries their work further 
with a carefully documented study of 
the events and locar lenders whose 
militant tactics, at a time of patriotic 
fervour, inspired the original furore. 
The Legend of Red Clydeside, how- 
ever, goes well beyond a mere 
demolition job on the legend, and 

e rovides a temperate insight not only 
ito local politics and industrial strife 
but a valuable comment on the nature 


Militancy on Clydeside was n 
phenomenon not of the low-paid or 
marginal workers but of engineering 
craftsmen, members of the ASE, 
mainly in the munitions industry whose 
direct interests were affected by 
wartime exigencies, conditions and 
housing (in Glasgow, rents), new work 

§ recesses, conscription and dilution, 
uspicious of the Treasury Agreement 
made between Government and union 
leaders in March 1915, uneasily aware 
of the encroachments of women nnd 
the unskilled, these had a strong vested 
interest in defending the status quo. 
But that did not moke the Clyde 
Workers Committee (CWC) a revo- 
lutionary body, though the Govern- 
ment, and particularly Lloyd George, 
Minister of Munitions in 1915-16, 
inclined to see it as such. On McLean's 


tests, of ideology and political 
organization, it was not: and after the 
crisis of March 1916, Clydeside 
declined in importance, being 
overtaken by the national shop 
stewards' movement which, in some 
respects, probably was revolutionary. 

McLean argues that the defence of 
sectional interests, in what for the stale 
was an area of highest priority, 
explains both why unrest remained 
localized and why the government's 
counter-measures were effective. So 
long as the CWC associated itself with 
wider issues such as rent control in 1914 
(or later, in 1919, with the forty-hour 
week as an antidote to unemployment) 
it could count on mass support; but in 
the crisis of wartime munitions pro- 
duction and manpower supply, its 
resistance to dilution and loss oF skilled 
workers' restrictive practices isolated it 
geographically and socially. McLean 
gives » good, rather downbeat descrip- 
tion of Lloyd George's celebrated visit 
to Glasgow in December 1915, the 
suppression of Forward, the coming of 
the Military Service Bill, and the 
government s assault on a disorganized 
CWC which ended in the trials for 


sedition and deportation of strike 
leaders, which Lloyd George in the 
Inter wartime strikes cited to his 
colleagues ns evidence of what could he 
done -but only in specific, not national 


cases. 


The highly coloured self-image of 
the CWC disappears, to he replaced by 
a painstaking and not unsympathetic 
assessment of its lenders,’ and their 
limited achievements, chief of which 
was the Asquith government's rent 
control net. (McLean's assertion that 
shop stewards' autonomy, as devel- 
oped by the AEUW and later the 
TGWU under Cousins and Jack Jones, 
reflects CWC experience seems more 
open to argument.) After 1916 the 
Labour Party could do little, and did 
not really try, to alleviate the problem, 
being more concerned with disen- 
gagement from government and 
redefinition of the party structure prior 
to peacetime. Militancy spread into 
other industries, and across Mersey- 
side and the Midlands in 1917-18, but 
by then Clvdcside reflected rather than 
stimulated national strike patterns. 
Only the Forty Hours Strike, in 
January 1919, restored the Red 


At the sign of the clenched fist 


Geoffrey Best 


Andrew Wheatcroft 

The World Atlas of Revolutions 

208pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95, 
0 241 10993 0 
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Here is a handsome hlstorico-political 
atlas offering a new approach to the 
recurrent phenomenon of revolution, 
with conventional signs accordingly: 
beyond the normal roads nnd railways, 
rivers and mountains, crossed weapons 
(for battles, etc) and shaded blobs (for 
areas under the control of this or that 
^vforce) -itioffej 


'.-j s 


I.X ; 
I ' 


!> 


atl&s of affairs wfiiol. 
come close to home. No less than nine 
of the forty-one sections have the end- 
date 1982 and one of them is "Ireland". 
This is the stuff of our nightmares. 

The author follows the excellent 
practice of explaining in his intro- 
. auction the sources or his inspiration. 
•One is scientific, the other moral, Oil 
the scientific side, he cante to believe 
that suitably contrived maps could say 
things that prose couldn't, and that a 
combination of the right map.: with 
good prose would ne a good 
way of explaining multidimensional 


for his frontispiece, though not by bis 
dedication: "For James Manderston 
Wear. Venceremosl". Having thus 
pretty fairly admitted where he himself 
stands in this gigantic and terrible 
debate. Wheat croft gets on as a good 
scholar should with decently 
documented and fairly stated versions 
of forty revolutionary stories, in which 
his sense of our common nightmare 
rarely recurs until the last part of the 
book, "The Revolutionary Mirage", 
with its observations on the way 
“revolutionism" (my word, not his) 
must share responsibility for the spread 
around the world of military regimes, 
and its closing section, "The world, 
1900 - : the uses of terror". No 

Cthc book is ■ 

sivuni Mn precise ' terms of our 
generation: 


with the plans of Moscow (1905) and 
Petrograo (1917) as with those of Paris 
(1789-93 and 1871); here are good 
guides to help us through (nose 
stricken streets. Then, even if we do 
know about the relevant geography of 
France and Russia, are we likely to be 
as well-informed Rbout the India of 
“the mutiny”, the Turkey of Kenial 
AtauiTk, or the Algeria of FLN and 
OAS7 We are not; and even the best 
up-to-date historical atlas may not give 
us quite the selective help we need if 
revolution is what we are out for. 


The stereotype revolutionary. He is 
young, fanatical, and he has failed; 
its < 


m this case he is a South Moluccan 
■ who has occupied the Indonesian 
embassy in The Hague in 1970. He 
. himself has never been to the South 
Moluccas, which his family left 
before he was bom. He la poor, and 
. his group has minimal resources. His 
; answer is to make his protest by 
political. and revolutionary terror. 

/And so to the maps, which are, 

WliADfmnri Ihll. ,1. I n 


In conclusion, some reservations. 
The best maps here are (hose which can 
be left to spenk for themselves or which 
are not pressed to carry an excess of 
ty fo Ital .Rmsia-ta 

the Civil war and Central America 
from the 1960s nre different pro- 
positions from Mexico 1810-1920 or 
China, heaven help us, in two of the 


phases Wheatcroft seeks to visualize 
For us; "The End of Old China 1850- 
1911” and the Cultural Revolution of 
1965-70. The first of those has too 
much to show with any convenient 
clarity, the second, as author and 
cartographer have chosen to do it, is 
asked to show too much. It is an 
extreme example of the weaker side of 
this exciting and admirable enterprise. 
I also note a few things strangely 
missing. Espoz y Mina, the “biagesr 
Spanish guerrilla leader of Napoleon's 
time, has been left out; justice is hardly 
done to Bela Kun on page 101 ; and 
the Republicans who were stoutly 
defending the Bilbao region through 
the winter of 1936-7 would feel 
slighted by the map pn page 115. But 
- sue n 'things are bound ‘to happen,- and 
the author invites notice or them, no 
doubt for the improvement of the sub- 
sequent printings which may be ex- 
pected and must oe hoped for. 


Merthyr’s deviationist 


Kenneth O. Morgan 



Robert Griffiths 

S. O. Davies: A Socialist Faith 

312pp. Llandysul: Gomer. £9.75. 
0 85088 887 5 



Mm. 


.. 'yMe>fcejing that in practire it nwy bt E* JR ■ 

V ■ ' : M f rthvr Tydlil p,»v=d •. unlm* 

Andrew Wheatcroft 's other concern could have shown even more had the' 

K one ' vhlch many readers of the TL<S publisher sanctioned the extrd cost 
will have pd difficulty insh&ring: thdt of:, two colours per mao beyond the 
’ . revolution , at the. same time as li. basic black-and-white-and-everythlrig- 
seems to become ever more permanent in-between. As, 'if is, they do winders 
an idea and practice in our v^rid, does yith reds or greeds. 

• , teSf'js- ot„ ed: ,o bu, der„i s 

: oemand, ^ r ar kn no th nc about 



ui man i aviiixu mm sUCiailSl 

tradition, from the “rising” of 1831 
down through such parliamentary 
representatives as Henfy Richard, 
Kejr Hartjie and R. Q. Wallheadi But 
none oE its spokesmen had a career of 
more persistent rebellion than did 
S, O. Davies, MP for ■ the boroiigh J 
from 1934 until his death in 1972’in hiV 
eighty-ninth year. The son of a notable 
radical journalist, Davies was stirred 


Labour Party, He was a Ncnni 
telearammer; he opposed NATO, 
■ SEATO, entry into the Korean War 
and, of course, nuclear or other 
weapons. On several occasions, the 
Labour whip was withdrawn. It is 
remarkable that Davies did not follow 
Plntts-Mills and Zilllacus into the 
wilderness. Yet he combined this fnr- 
lcft . activism with a passionate 
commitment to Welsh self- 
government. He was the only Labour 


MP for n South Wales industrial scat to 
back the . Parliament for Wales 


— nna Dllllbu 

by the twin evangelical appeal of the 
ILP's socialism and R. J. Campbell’s 


WTWHW 1 K:- a;, career - or protest and 

-«xpii|sl9ti ; followed 

thereafter. Although - gaming ' ah 
honours degree at Cardiff University 
College, he returned down the pH and 
engaged, in passionate- opposition to 
U)#' pi Wt . World . W Sr, : He/ became 
successively miners' agent for Ddwlais, 

: executive' mftrtlfor ' W 





.campaign and to preserve close links 
with the leaders or Plaid Cymru, Like 
John Maclean and Jim Connolly, he 
wanted an autonomous Celtic workers’ 
republic, .. but his Welsh self- 
government bill in 1955 inevitably led 
nowhere. His final grand gesture of 
protest came in 1970 when the 
venerable “S.O.", now eighty-six. 
refused to stand down in Merthyr and 
handsomely defeated . the official 
, Labour .candidate. .He, remained the 
jfmphiitable! individualist to the' bitter 

S .Onffiths’s book, like his 
subject, is angular; 6 ven eccentric at 
fimes, mth several factual errors and a 
hifc nartis^ approach towards the 
,PriU»al J tad industrial Issues with 
^uthS.D. was preoccupied. Yet it is 
always .totally,;; absorbing, and 
genulriely conVeys.! the ideas and the 
.: ethos of. ah.- extraordinary political 
figure, Further, It is soundly based on 
(ha^local pjtess 'Snd-'On S.O.'s: own 
P 5 _P ers - 1 ^j then. well worth the 


Legend - largely because 
excessive measures taken 
mem to cope with it. ™ 
Industrial discontent on (Wi 
McLean argues, lackwl 
working-class base, 

coherent party or unionCT*, 
J populist language to dKjf 
sectarian defensiveness of 
workers. John MacLean. vTS 
have been capable of providing (W* 
ihree items, had he b ?™ 18 


possible ally, lacked so 


ASE 

Communist Party leader J.T.wJ 
wrote, could turn th* jT 


cifie 


wrote, could turn the force' B 
conservatism into a revoluD** 
programme. 

But there were other effects: d 
defeat of the Forty Hours Suib? 
discrediting militant action, bfoj 
swing (lie pendulum iowanfera& 
and electoral action of a refocci 
rather than a professedly re voiaiW 
kind”. In nis concluding ie»l 
McLean puts in the Glasgo 
the events of 1921-22, tSe 
balance between ILP and lit 
Party, and the formation oft; 
Communist Party. To' ato 
historians the chief value of this ha 
lies in its analysis of the gnwft i 
Labour’s electorate and of the sod 
and political context in whtii 
occurred. Some of the old CWC to 
arrived as MPs in London in 192k 
their victories owed little to mife 
exploits, virtually everything to po 
organization, changes in the hekrii 
of Irish voters, unemployment, d 
slum housing conditions. 

The Clydesiders themselves faU 
slowly in a haze of nostalgia, afldfr 
ILP destroyed itself in 1OT0-31. 1h 
legend needs to be assessed theredc 
McLean provides a cool assessment 
John Wheatley's tenure as Minispri 
Health and of his 1924 Housing M 
the only substantial achleveraenl «6 
first Labour government, tops 
with a detailed study of the prefer 
build-up to Labour's captured^ 
Glasgow Corporation in 1933. a!, 
the paradoxical consequences, a 
Glasgow Itself in the 1940s and 5M 
Wheatley’s housing policy. Tw 
judgments, though contentious, * 
likely to outlast what remains a® 
legend. 


history 
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Reading the Amerindians 
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S lMBrsdes sauvages amdrlcalns 
^Jarfes aux mocurs dcs premiers 


Bdiwdby Edna Hindie Lemny 
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wnh-Francois Ufitau’s intellectual 
Ration has always been ambig- 
He was mocked by Voltaire 
^suggesting that the black and 
StoJy-paint worn by the early 
Atoms and Amerindians had muck 
mch a Staking impression upon their 
mnen that thereafter they produced 
duidren to match; and praised by Van 
Gnnsp for having identified certain 
nnjii s which “se ptesenlent avee 
nn caractire de necessity , rituals 
rikh van Gennep himself was to make 
tenons by the label "rites of passage", 
lafiwu has been acknowledged as the 
fisman to recognize specific kinship 
locabularies ana hailed as the true 
maior of a comparative analysis of 
cultures' developed long after his 
(hath, and in apparent indifference to 
Ids work, by Frazer and Andrew Lang. 

But the enterprise on which he was 
i tjaged has rarely been understood. 
Tteoew abridged edition of his j*reat 
wik does not qnderstand it either. 


Lafituu set out to refute- those 
"aeslheslsts" and followers of Pierre 
Bayle who maintained that icligious 
forms, and the beliefs which under- 
pinned them, were matters of culturnl 
preference unrelated to any universal 
truth. His purpose was to demon- 
strate, by cnrefully comparing the 
records of the ancients with the 
information provided hy contem- 

n American ethnology, much of 
ectcd by himself, that once 
the languages in which they were 
expressed were understood the 
religious beliefs of all men could be 
shown to be the manifestations of 
certain universal patterns, each of 
which was compatible with the basic 
tenets of Christianity. For Lafiiau man 
was above all, to borrow Cassirer's 
phrase, an animal symbollcum, and 
the whole of Moeurs des 


live. But Moeurs des sauvages atmiri- 
cains is the first work of ethnology 
to attempt to systematize these in- 
sights into something which resembles 
a holistic account of the sources of 
human behaviour. 


In order to provide the evidence to 
support his claims. Lafiiau set out to 
compare the customs of certain ancient 
societies, most notably the Lycians. 
with those of the Huron and Iroquois 
of Northern Canndn, among whom lie 
had worked for many years. His inten- 
tion was not, however, to discover 
for the Amerindians the same con- 
formity to ancient models which his 
near-contemporary Nofil Alexandre 
had done for the Chinese. The quest 
for cultural parallels was <i popular 
pursuit in late seven teen ih-ceniury 


number of ancient races (and sonic 
others, including the Celts), he be- 
lieved that he had identified in (he 
Lycians the exact race from which the 
northern Amerindians at leusi were the 
remote descendants - an identification 
which in a short treatise cm Ginseng, 
and in die best eight ecnth-ccnlury 
manner, he tried to support by 
independent botanical evidence. This 
theory of cultural arrest meant, in 
effect, that (as the first reviewer of his 
hook in lhe Mtmoires de Trevtnix of 
1724 observed) distances in space were 
made directly analogous to distances in 
time. Wha'l Lafltau sel out to 
demonstrate, therefore, was not so. 
much the diffusion as the persistence of 
customs and expression of belief; for if . 
under the pressure to which all 
migratory peoples are subject, the 
Lycian knowledge of their god - a 


which have attracted the attention of 
modern anthropologists. 

In the process the historical signifi- 
cance of his attempt to prove cultural 
continuity over enormous periods of 
time and his remarkable use of a 
“savage" people to throw light upon 
the behaviour of peoples hilhcTto held 

In Sa “pii'iliiarl" nnrl thprp.fnw* lO 


sauvaees ^ rance an ^ Lafitflu S book is-oiol L y C | an Kn uwieugc ui mcir guu - a 

amiricains is an exercise in symbolic fu"* unon^'bolder infused natural understanding of the 

the Moeurs was based upon ia bolder irue God - remained essentially intact, 
supposition: that the Lycians, the 
Iroquois and the Huron were in fact 
but three manifestations of u single 
culture. 


to be "civilized*, and therefore to 
belong lo a separate category of man. 
has become blurred. Today ho is too 
often regarded as a minor precursor of 
the great ethnologists of the eighteenth 
century, most of whom, hocuuse they 
found his declared purpose uncon- 
genial and his scholarship wearisome, 
seem either, like Charles de Brasses, 
to have ignored him or, like Voltaire, 
to have ridiculed his efforts for 
the (admittedly numerous) fantastical 
speculations with which his text is 
strewn. 


exegesis. 

Every aspect of mnn's life, froir. the 
terms in which he addressed his kin to 
the manner in which he buried his 
dead, from the games he played to the 
structure of the language he spoke , was 
part of a symbolic whole whose 
purpose, though he himself might be 
unaware of it, was to pay proper 
homage to his god. Lafitau was cer- 
tainly not the first scholar to per- 
ceive hidden meanings in apparently 
straightforward social actions, or to 
recognize that the explanations which 
people provide of their normative 
behaviour are rarely simply descrip- 


tion (his surely was proof of its 
essential veracity as part of an “ancient 
theology" whose sources went back to 
Moses. 


Messer Milion 


Richard Mackenney 


Aj xfa Zorzi 

Wadi Marco Polo, Vcnezlano 
Milam Rusconi. L22.000. 


treatment of. Russia's: subject-] 
to that of Wales in the 193k.- .- 
ravaged though Wales was dyiH 
depression years, it ^ 
labour camps or genoade.Ag^. 
was alwnys uneasy 
power; thus he rejected tbefcw®", 
even of Nye Bo mW * 
compromises lie hnd lo mawi 

But in a more localcontext-Pgj 
wos u 


Italians have always shunned the 
(sit of the individual. Only a small 
.i*»que on the wall of an 
Hfaiaguished building near San 
ouiGnsostomo records that this was 
kale of a famous Venetian’s house. 

nearby courtyard, Corte Seconda 
wMilian, bears the name of a book, 
ra rot of its author. Many must cross 
Jjraall bridge without noticing 
commemorates. But they will 
Ware heard of Marco Polo, Venice’s 
p. famous son before the 
wttasance and one of its few well- 
F»wn citizens of any era whose name 
associated with tho visual arts. 
J™ Zotzi’s lucid and beautifully 
book is to be welcomed for 


we find what sort of society he had 
returned to and how he fitted into it. 
The polity was transformed in 1297 - 
perhaps two years after his return - 
when all non-nobles in Venice were 
excluded from political life. It looks as 
though the Polos may have nudged 
their way into the ruling dlite. Marco 
never appears to have participated in 
public life, but he married into the 
powerful Badoer clan. The bride's 
uncle, also called Marco* may have 
been the driving,' force behind the 
attack on the guilds in the. 1270s. Orte 
wonders whether hiah-lianded state 
interference was familiar to Polo from 
the East. 

So Marco Polo's story comes foil 
circle. Early life in Venice may have 
prepared him for what he saw in the 
East, his stay in China may hnve made 
drastic changes In Venetian life seem 
less striking on his return. One of the 
most attractive aspects of him lo which 
Zorzi introduces us is this: although he 
spent most of his life ns n foreigner, he 
never seems an alien. He was homo 


Lafitau arrived at this striking con- 
clusion on the basis of a hypothesis 
which had been advanced at the end of 
the sixteenth century by the Spanish 
Jesuit Jote de Acosta. Acosta, in an 
attempt to resolve the vexed question 
of the origin of the Amerindian 
peoples, had suggested that they might 
be the' immediate descendants of 
"Tartar" tribes who at some remote 
period of historical time had crossed 
over into the New World by a 
hypothetical land-bridge to the North. 
Since for both Acosta and Lafitau 
it was a commonplace that non- 
sedentary peoples were incapable of 
creating a true civilization, the Indians, 
in their long migration, were believed 
to have Been culturally arrested, 
"frozen" so to say, at roughly the stage 
at which they had left their original 
homes. 


Lufiluu touk this thesis one singe 
further. By. examining their customs 
and comparing them with (hose of a 


Like all such Christ inn apologists, 
however. Lafitau was not only 
concerned to prove this one point. His 
book, like the Odyssey - with which he 
compares it - was also u study of "Ics 
moeurs des nutiuns" and its secondary 
purpose was to discover the underlying 
structure, the symbolic language which 
would reveal the meaning of the 
seemingly senseless behaviour of (he 
Indians. ' in terms which did not 
obviously distort their ethnography; 
and he was fascinated by the possibility 
that his "method" might reveal 
something pew nnd significant nbout 
ancient societies by clarifying some 
of the more puzzling descriptions 
provided by the Greek historians. In 
order to achieve these ends he was 
compelled to find new means of 
describing the only peoples he was able 
to question and observe. It is these 
means- his identification of kin terms, 
his recognition of the significance of 
burial riles, and of gume playing - 


This new edition also focuses upon 
his contribution to a narrowly con- 
ceived history of anthropology. The 
‘entire section on religion - what in 
the end Lafitau’s book was abtmi - has 
been omitted altogether nn the 
grounds that it tells us very little ahout 
Indian beliefs in comparison with the 
amount of information on Lycian ones. 
The brief section on laneuHges h»s also 
gone, and so loo mis Lali tail's 
"Dessem". the elaborate account tif 
his own intentions. Lafiiau is treated as 
nothing heller than a privileged and 
highly skilled observer because "e’est 
Ik ce qui fait son originality & nos 
yeux*\ 


Despite the omission of much that is 
crucial to an understanding of the 
work, this new, cheap edition of the 
Moeurs is welcome, if only because, 
with its brief and intelligent assessment 
of Lafttau's life and fonuna critica and 
useful annotations, it will inevitably 
help to make his work better known. 
But is it still too much to hope that Fran- 
cois Maspfiro , who has done so much for 
the historyofthehummi sciences, might 
consider re-issuing the text in its en- 
tirety? 



wns u great cnammuii 
people of Merthyr and SwJ 1 jgj 
His work as a miners leadertoj^J j 
was of enduring va,ue l n 


Whether the attempt succeeds is 
to quostiort. Zorzi uses Marco's 
l as the basis of his account 


ntVUgUKUl . I 

of thl coal-owners. Hbviewsc®^ ( 
self-government add the prsgJJJj 
of Welsh culture 



^iNcmpUo fit this unusual figure into viator in the literal rather than the 
wcontqit of his native city. spiritual sense and perhaps it is this 

' which makes him identlfiably and 
sympathetically modern - a point 
which miaht have been mude more 
Sly in > rfer g^led fnn 

Xjf' does not scrutinize their paragraph, which m^es jvlesser 
gritty. 'EM Marco embroider his Milion" the precursor of Columbus. 

yarns he spun in a Zo rz j brings out another aspect of 
111298 or 1299? This is a Marco’s modernity in more forceful 
jjfoblem and should be fashion. For all the doubts about the 
more purposefully. It may accuracy of his writings , they provide a 
format for one of the basic source 


helped . South : sfter W!| 

prosperity and its pnde g 3; 

crucified by I 

figure in a long 
Welsh worldng-class KWg fii 
sadly diminished. Wi, 


can be relied upon lulIliafc lw , . 

Sr 6, J : Venice’s •. metropolitan ma terla!s of European history - the 
' ' reports of .Venetian ambassadpre. In 



The History of Erigland 

From the Invasiori of Julius Caesdr 

To the Revolution m 1688 ' 


By David Hume . . 

Foreword by William B. Tbdd 

Id Six Volumes-^- Volumes I and II now 
available. ... 


the systematic ; ; description J .of : 
environment, pdptaation.^socia 


. Ajia. 

I? colonialist" character of 



limit 

welfare services at 
luxury of Cblnspi, 
Khan would 
-^P'y.' have- seemed out- 
‘to*Vep 6 Han,>. ..V ' ' 

VC ’ ilWA" .1 Li.it. r • ■’« 




customs and political tastitutlons, 
Marco set a pattern which Later 
Ambassadors (and perhaps the 6 cole 
des Annates ") were to 
studiously, in their writings. 

. For tHose who have Italian, this is a 


follow 


The UtenyClasstcs edition is based on 
the posthumous edition of 1778, the last to 
contain corrections by Hume. The six-:. ■ 

• volume format originally required by 
Hume's plan has been restored, and the!. '■ 
typography: heabien modernized for. ease - 
of reading. In' other respects this edition 
presents the History as Hume last worked 
' : on it, Remaining volumes will be published 
over the next two years. 

: Volume I Hardcover $15,00; 

Softcover$7.5b y . ; ' 

‘ Volume II Hardcover-S 15.00; . • 

Softcdver$7:50.: 


Theodore 

to Labourism: Historic 


Sawjle.^ 
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'™>T * '4 Ti I.J ; .-j 

^ i ho- wdved . ihfo.'poiftiis : and' 

iSfe ^ Over:thefn&! 
ghj, wiw^his; Served':'^ anU 
Sp^alist' tebite After 1 


\ to. emerge is 
Jh pafio^hl.ahd international 
rH' folativeiy. niinpr figure. 

•f.P^rp^^cd.iby; iGrossmhn' , as" ^feuow- 

100 

mctotrjhattei Jus aitfl-Amerjcadism too 
•; Paylovian, JiUi sympathy for the Soviet 
; Uru°n top sentipiemardr even silly. 
:Tpus pe could Seriously compare the 


the English 
edited by JoL-— 7 . . „ 
published in 5 JTl_ 

reissued' in .sagW 
ahd WisWrt 


pur 


politics, aflfato^^g'pei 


nafi 


an ihtroducnpn ur----. ■, - 

a brief ' 

Rothsteln's career an k; , , - r 

backgroudd to the 


White: the “dark * rwBe U of 0 reading and ideas. However, 
^Bukhara - . ,the 8 dosihg chapters, constitute 
muu ^ 'Venice only stimulating . contribution to • 1 

S ^’l^^&casfoiial, . CliChS' . .qnderetanding of a Renmnely nfodem 
"spirit, of min and-, howeVdr elpsive he remans, 
^Genghis,., Khan’s ! 0 f a Venetian exceptional for his 
Individuality. 

•a,Whicket r s . • V. . ' 

^t qU&tl^; Of" much of' • tajAiju: .. IfiPi 
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Stalemate without end 


TLS OCTOBER 14 1983: 1133 


Masolino d’Amico 

Roberto Calasso 

Lb rovlna di Kasch 

495pp. Milan: Adelphi. L. 20,000. 

The African myth of the city of Kasch 
became known in the west after an old 
camel-driver told Leo Frobenius, Ihe 
German ethnologist, the legend 
concerning its fall. It was customary 
there that each king reigned until the 
priests, who kept a constant watch on 
the sky for signs, found that the time 
had come for his ritual execution; they 
then appointed a new king. But one 
day a foreigner who was a marvellous 
sloiyteller arrived in Kasch. He 
enchanted everyone, including the 
priests, who forgot to watch the sky, so 
that the moment for the king’s 
execution passed unnoticed. The rule 
was abolished, the king died a natural 
death, and the story-teller became his 
successor, l/nder the storyteller’s new 
laws Kasch flourished, but it grew too 
prosperous. A neighbouring city's 
envy was stirred, a bitter war ensued, 
and Kasch was destroyed. 

This Wildean apologue is given a 
pivotal position in Roberta Calasso ’s 
majestic book - surely the most 
intriguing to have been published in 
Italy in an otherwise uneventful year. 
La rovina di Kasch is easier to read 
than to describe: it is not a narrative, 
but an inexhaustible mine of 
anecdotes; not an essay, but an end- 
less string of brilliant insights into 
literature, history, philosophy, econ- 
omics, politics; In short, into the 
makings or the un-makings uf the 
modern world. Under forty-seven 
headings (“Goethe in Venice"; “Upon 
Taste”; "About Port-Royal"; “Glosses 
on Marx”; “Ricardo’s merrilessness"; 
“Mundus patet") are gathered u 
multitude of loosely connected pas- 
sages of varying length, aphorisms 
at a couple of - lines or tracts which 


never exceed a few pages. The result is 
reminiscent of Hegers Aesthetics', it 
could also be described as an extended 
prose version of The Waste Land. 
There are no footnotes but fifty pages 
of sources for the hundreds of 
quotations appear at the end. There is 
no index of names; but if there had 
been it would have contained, among 
others, those of Bentham, Fdnelon, 
Baudelaire, Chateaubriand, Napol- 
eon. De Maistre, Stirner, Claude 
L6 vi- Strauss, Walter Benjamin, 
Nietzsche, Laforgue, Elias Canetti, 
Sade, Simone Weil, Freud, Spenglcr, 
Proust, L6on Bloy, Lucretius, Aes- 
chylus, Celine, Saint-Simon. In La 
rovina di Kasch one meets with, 
chronicles of the French Revolution; 
intepretations of Indian mythology; 
descriptions of primitive rituals; news 
from Port-Royal. There is also a 
triumphantly sarcastic confutation of 
Marxism, beginning with a 
comparison between the young Marx 
and Rastignac. 

The unifying force of all these 
apparently unconnected if unfailingly 
penetrating remarks is of course tne 
author's vast reading in several 
languages, including his own (true, no 
Italian is mentioned by name, but 
Calasso's writing is as concise as 
Croce’s. He must have read the best 
Italian writers only for their style.) A, 
director of Adelphi - the most 
ambitious, most exclusive and most 
respected of the "minor" Italian 
publishing houses - for almost twenty 
years, Calasso was taught by Mario 
Praz, and graduated from Rome 
University with a thesis on Sir Thomns 
Browne. Later, he became very dose 
to ElSmire Zolla, to Theodor Adorno, 
and to Roberto Bazlen, the force 
behind Adelphi and Eminence arise of 
Italian publishing, and friend orSvevo 
and Montale. 

Ostensibly, though. La rovina di 
Kasch has a theme; the collapse of 
Western civilization following the loss 
of contact with the saCred. In Kasch, 


earthly delights (or the stories told by 
ihe foreigner) dazzled the priests and 
made them forget their duly towards 
the Unknown. Disaster followed, and 
this is what has happened in our own 
society. The irony, as Calasso points 
out, is that when man gives up the 
practice of shedding sacri tidal blood , i t 
does not lead to peace; rather, man 
turns his thirst for blood to other, less 
elevated ends, without even bothering 
to update his language. We still 
speak of "victims”, “sacrifice”, or 
"holocaust", in connection, sny, with 
First World War trench warfare, 
bystanders killed by urban bomb 
explosions, or with Pol Pot, whose 
activities in Cambodiu were the last 
re-enactment of a pattern which has 
been familiar since the French 
Revolution. 

The stratification of the dead 
[in Cambodia's common burial 
grounds] sums up our Canonical 
Phases: the corpses in the lowest 
layer wear shreds of motley robes, 
they are the faithful of Lon Nol (the 
Ancien Regime); then, moving 
upwards, we find the Buddhist 


priests (the refractory divines); then , 
a few nondescript civilians (Public 
Health police who have run amok);, 
at last we sec the dark rags uf the 
Khmer Rouge themselves (the real 
Jacobins, the true bolsheviks, 
plotters and renegndes). 

In the past there was u stable, da-ut- 
des relationship with the Unknown. 
Man paid in advance, as it were, and in 
cash, for everything he received. When 
this was forgotten, values were 
overthrown and confusion prevailed. 
History for Culusso is neither progress, 
nor development, hut the endless 
repetition of stalemate; man is a 
trapped beast who kills his fellow 
prisoners in an impossible attempt to 
escape. Art is powerless to change this 
situation , but it can lend some colour to 
predicaments of otherwise unbearable 
.squalor. Thus of all products of the 
modern world, art is the most 
justifiable, especially when it attacks 
human stupidity and self-satisfaction - 
Flaubert, Bloy, Karl Kraus - or better 
still, when it only expresses itself (as in 
“decadence"). 


Centuries, maybe even min*. ■ 
such blasphemy cannot bTrefi 

lo doncuhing asLaoTzunS? 

is therefore the only coheremS: 
behave. Calasso’s hero ft 
notorious turncoat, Talleyrand £ 
looms large at the beginning^ 
La rovmadt Kasch. A 4*2 
Louis XVI, a people’s demJJE 
the Revolution, Nopoleor??[S 
secretary, and Long XVin’ S 
supporter, lie was still going £ 
with Louis Philippe, after yet uroths 
revolution. Talleyrand’s veqeSK 
was a mockery of all ideology* 
exposure of the frailty ofm'jS 
constantly revived delusion of bS 
able to change things. He ® 
eveivtlnng down to the sizeofgosi 
and backstairs intrigue, the 
Ihe only conceivable temple in ntodm 
times. Talleyrand ridiculed mm 
porary politics and conteraponi 
religion (he returned to respectabffif 
by signing an apology to the CM 
nine hours before he died), and fafe 
reason Calasso sees him as the ody 
really admirable character in mts 
history. 


The voice of the New Culture 


W.J.F. Jenner 

^ItereH C o^ 

China: May 21, 1930 

to Yale University Press. £17.50. 
Si (12834 2 


Tips for tyrannicides 


Martin Clark 


Giuseppe Garibaldi 
M anlio 

Edited by Anthony P. Campanella 
443pp. International Institute of 
Garibaldian Studies. 1025 
Shadowlawn Way, Sarasota, Florida 
33581, USA. 

9 29013 0024 

Manlio is Garibaldi's last novel, 
written between 1874 and 1879 and 
published now, in Italian, for.the first 
time. After such a delay, the question 
of authenticity naturally arises. Not 
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Shirley Vinall 

Paolo Alatri 
G abriele D'Annunzio 

669pp. Turin; UTET. L, 44,000; r 
, 88 02 03691 8. .-j 

In the. opinion of Stelio Effrena, the. 

. hero of D’Ahnunzio’s novel Jl Fuoco, 

■ ev£ry intelligent man should be able to 
"creare la propria favola bella". Paolo 
Alatri, in hts very welcome new 
. .. biography- of .D'Annunzio, clearly 
, demonstrates the constant presence in 
- .Effrepa’acTeatot of this desire to shape 
'-.his life. into a beautiful: work of art. It 
' >waa reflected 1 in his tendency to • 
trarittjcSe Ms experience into a heroic 
•key- uj Ms writings. -as well as in 
his luxurious style of living. The-: 
same desire underlies his. apparently 
diverse roles in life - the fin de siiele 
: aesthete r the, aspiring superman, the 
. bard of nationalism.' ; the war 1 hero; 
the Comandante of illegally seized 
• . Flurpe, wielding absolute power in 
the manner of. a Renaissance despot, 
and;; (mally, the e 
. .. redds#. .'djf’iljpb'.. 


of Rome at the time, the new 
phenomenon of the literary figure 
working in mass journalism, 
D'Annunzio's intended readership, 
and his view of the literary work as a 
commodity to be advertised and sold. 
Similarly,' ihe following chapter' 
includes a section which sets the ideas 
expressed In D’Annunzio's 1892 
arti.de *La bestia eleltiva" in the con- 
text of contemporary anti-dcmocratic 
and ^ anti-parliamentary currents. 
D'Annunzio's subsequent : .use of 
Nietzsche's idea of the 1 superman is : 
clearly shown to reflect nol just private: 
ambitions but also the aspirations end 
dreams of national glory nurtured by 
the Italian middle class, Then, itt 
examining the , changing balance iri 
; D'Annunzio's ideolbgyrfuriiig the firtt 
decade; of thfe twentieth century, 
between ■ the cult ' of beauty rind- 
.increasingly nationalistic alms, Aljitri 

focuses, particularly ori the. .public 
; ■ impact pf D’Annunzio's - plqys, Arid . 
relafes/njES Influence to the erpergejt<*d 
fofn^tiona&sma$ a poUtipal movement. 

D!Anniiniio’s role in the' 1915 
.interventionist crisis is carefully 
assessed; and his- unique position 

'rliirtnn fhp War nlaiinklii D- 


UJofhif cdnteiqpotirieS,.; explains h 
iform^tioitfrom apojetiritq jtlie 
gQttVlst ’ who- -at ; bti ettoie - ! ' this 
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inspiration, and is thus able to present 
a unified picture of the writer and 

E olitical activist. In the course of the 
iography, Alatri evaluates each of the 
major works, in a series of extremely 
useful and up-to-date surveys of critical 
opinion, 

A woutd-be biographer of D’An- 
nunzio, compelled to trace simul- 
taneously the course of his subject's 
turbulent private life, literary career, 
and political involvement. Is faced 
with a potential- conflict between 
the demands' of chronology and those 
of clarity of argument. Alatri resolves 
this dilemma very effectively: the 
seven long chapters, each devoted to a 
period , of D Arinunzlo’s life, are 
■ divided into short sub-sections, dealing 
;; with separate aspects. Alatri’s own 
.style is clear and, straightforward, but 
, the extensive tiSe of. quotations from 
other, scholar^ while usually very 
YalUabJe, does not- make -for easy 
.reading. .The ; decision to .omit 
reference numbers from the text - 
’ presumably to, moke it more readable V 
; ts mistaken:, despite the very .useful 
. notes at the end, it is not possible to 
trace the exact source of all the 

This - wellrdocumented. dispassion- 
te? : ww;.;x^«pulously, .. balanced 
approach- Is a- fer C^ Jrorrt tHe adulas 

^ ' of Alat- 

ebunklng 
g.D’An- 
ikes care. 


having spent an afternoon in the vaults, 
I cannot be absolutely certain; but 
there seems little reason for suspicion. 
The book is edited and introduced by 
Anthony P. Campanella, a very well- 
known and respected Garibaldi 
scholar; and anyway no sane forger 
could have hoped to make a fortune 
from Manila. 

The novel is a stirring adventure 
story, full of battles by land and by sea. 
It is set in a Tintin-esque world of 
tinpot dictators and heroic bandits, of 
dastardly villains and degenerate 
priests, of virtuous maidens and noble 
affections. No character lias the 
slightest reality, even though the hero 
Manlio existed in real life - he was 
Garibaldi's youngest son, born in 1873. 
The book purports to describe his 
youthful ' adventures arid , J ‘nianly" 
exploits, which are remarkably like 
those of Garibaldi himself. Bom in 
Italy, he goes off to South America, 
battles against tyrants, liberates a few 
oppressed nations, and then returns 
home to free his brothers in north- 
east Italy from the hateful Austrinn 
yoke. 

,. : The narrative is regularly inter- 
rupted by -Garibaldi’s asides and 
reminiscences (“how could anyone 
forget that here, at LaColonia. . . 
ana so it has some Interest ns yet 
another version of Gnrlbnldl's 
memoirs, particularly since over half of 


consisted of an , endless scries of 
campaigns, and it must lirive been 
difficult in old age to remember where 
, and; when he had fought, or why. But 


(the Irish) 
flagship; tne 


General Belgrand. 


But the novel . is 1 hot just 
..reminiscence, ■ nor escapist history. 
Essentially it is a call to arms, and. is 
dedicated “to Italian youth'^ Italy had 
. been unified, but hot completely; and 
: noW jh;; rWtf$ just as. oppressed qs ever. 

• She hpeaed rome noble herd to lead 
'•‘he struggle for liberation. MdnUois a 
voice; prophesying war. It is a true 

irredentist or “ inte ryen rion is t"novcl , a 
Orianj dr D’Arinuirtio. a 


Manlio also tells tu much afcat 
Garibaldine moral certainties iri 

E olitical simplicities. On war, Gu 
nidi quotes his old enemy Qn- 
eral Rosas approvingly - it h “it 
true life of man”, demonstrating sllh 
most noble qualities; yet it would It 
unnecessary, if people were am 
enslaved by monarchs and priests, iri 
it should be replaced by iatenutsnl 
arbitration. As for Garibaldi's on 
wars, he was forced into them by Ik 
need to liberate the people : to 
tyranny. There is nothing much wro 
with the world that a few p 
tyrannicides would not put • 
especially if followed by gm 
dictatorships to wipe out comipa. 
The greatest villains of all, both m Ik 
narrative and in Garibaldi’s inuj 
asides, are priests. Hypocrites and 
by definition, they are to blame b 
most wars, and it is they who beaffl 
most from “the crass error of liberty® 
till'*, 

Garibaldi hod many grievances 
old age, and displays all 
Nice and Corsica had beeft ■ » 
unnecessarily. A horde of 
seekers and policemen forced! "JJj 
men to starve amid plenty. JjMjf ■ 
system was irredeemably 
Standing armies served only to prew 
corrupt governments • 
arbitrary powers; they 
the healthy and left the rest at b«* 
breed. The "Italic race had wwj 
degenerate; governments, 
prevent the infirm from niaro^^ 
should give prizes to fecund 
with heal thy. offspring. TMJSJ*' 
especially the pnest-ricWen^p^^j 
wore scrvilfe and_ .incapable^ _ 

recognizing nobility 
Gnrlbnldl’s greatest 
Indifference, of the rSJS 
those who sacrifice 
patriotic purposes .. He B® 
lie has spent b s Ufe 
and fraud,, yet isJeavingllW^ 
the same state as before^ I o. 
energies not to despair. 

StiU, Gdribaldi usA 

intelligence anr 
; .evidejnt.,H6has 
why Italian si 
America, about 
continued once 
prisoners-of-wa 
recognizes 
Indians in 


A Short-sighted man goes to the 
Lam with a wonutn in a remote 
Sal town, pleased both because 
&s defied gdssip to do so and also 
kaose she reads the subtitles to him; 
Awards they discuss the heroine's 
dodr&malic suicide. Petty officials 
fdjange salacious comments on u 
toirape case. A green-eyed English 
niaocary harangues the pupils in his 
«jwo], pounding the desk with his 
“to, rough, hairy fist”. A family 
tecends en masse to eat and drink at 
Heir in-laws’ expense because one of 
ihtlr women who had married into the 
tita household has killed herself. A 
schoolteacher In her forties copies out 
ilater to her young son living far away 
la Peking, fellof grim exhortations to be 

s‘youlhoflron”. 

Over eighty such moments make up 
to Day in China , a selection from 
the 469 contributions included in the 
igjnal Chinese version of this book 
Mihed in the autumn of 1936. These 
!n tarn were chosen from over three 
dwaand pieces submitted in response 
to advertisements placed in a few 
radical magazines and the leading 
Ibetal newspaper Shen Bao. The 
riwrtlsements invited anyone and 
rrryone to submit up to two thousand 
dmseters - equivalent to 1,500 
Eokhsb words or less - on events on a 


itf chosen at random. May 21. 
dictographs and graphics were also 
spted. The rewards would be 
incation in a volume under the chief 
eftouhip of Mao Dun, the famous 


novelist, ami n fee. The former would a 
probably have been the stronger s 
incentive: then os now to have one’s I 
work printed was an ambition stronger a 
and more widespread in China than in I 
the West. \ 

1 The publisher of the venture was a v 
house with leftish tendencies that could , 
not have functioned but for the , 
toleration or indifference of the | 
colonial authorities in the foreigu-ruit | 
enclave of Shnnglmi, the International - 
Settlement. Being with, but not exactly ( 
of, the Communist Party, it could also 
be used by a groupof intellectuals who, 
unhappy at the way the country was 
Failing to resist Japan’s growing 
aggression, wanted unity agumst the 
foreign enemy hut were nol prepared 
to foract the evil of China's own rulers. 
The Communist Party’s cultural bosses 
in Shanghai had recently made a U- 
turn of the sort that their erstwhile 
literary associates found hard to take. 
The League of Left-Wing Writers, a 
{ body as militant, in word at least, as the 
name implied, had suddenly been 
dissolved as an embarrassment; the 
new line was that all other issues should 
be subordinated to the need for a 
united front against Japan . The editors 
of the original One Day were among 
those who would not stop being beastly 
about the Chinese people's own 
weaknesses in order to ally with 
internal foes who had Rlready failed 
repeatedly to resist Japan. Effective 
resistance could only be built up from 
below. Mao Dun and his fellow-editors 
wanted a much tougher Chinese policy 
- towards Japan - hence the lorge 
number of anti-Japanese pieces in this 
1 volume - but China’s own problems 
J received most space in their book. 

i The views of those problems and 
of the chosen day came from an un- 
i representative sample of the Chinese 
i population. First, only literates 
f of leftist or liberal inclinations 
; would have seen the advertisements 


asking for contributions. Of those who 
sent in pieces nearly all were male. 
Half of them were teachers or students, 
and most of the rest professionals. 

D 


to strike in public. It is the attitudes of 
the writers rather than what they 
describe, which in some places appears 
to be an improvement on mere truth. 


ctiiu must ui me i cm pruicssiunm*. 10 ue an impruvcmciu uu uicic liuui, 

Peasants, four out of five of the -that can be most accurately assessed 
population, provided only four out of from the book. Traditional super 


small towns who had spread the new 
orthodoxies - orthodoxies which were 
to do much to help bring the Com- 
munist Party to power in 1949 before 
coming under savage attack from 
the middle 1950s till the late 1970s. 


Among the things that readers of 

. _ir_l . *11 (1M mod 


every thousand contributions; and stition and attitudes to women and »i,_ ihm rnnHers of 

women only some rive per cent. I am marriage, for example, are shown 

nut quite sure what Jonathan Spence from a superior and even supcreilious ‘“ e .“ n R f*! . . th - 0 : nn i _ nd 

means when he writes on the Jacket position, flow sickening it all is the * the 

that the book, whether in its original writers appear to be saying, and how 1 11 f tl f chosen dav covering 

form or in this English selection, thank fafe that 1 an, no. pan of the 


form or in this English selection, thank fate that 1 am not part of the 
‘‘offers a wondrously comprehensive ignorant herd. Authority tends to be 
overview of the Chinese people - as shown as corrupt and incompetent, 
they described themselves at home, The Japanese, who at the time had 
in barracks and offices, in the yet to suffer anything mote than 


ignorant herd. Auttmrity tenas to oe ^ ^ aT ^ operas , hen s h owing . 
rtiown as corrup and incompa n . nolher lh : nfl .i, ev w ;ii be unable to 


newspapers of the chosen day covering 
all sorts of things from national politics 
to the films and operas then showing. 


in barracks and offices, in the yet to suffer anything moTe than 
countryside, in schools and churches", temporary local setbacks in their 
Perhaps he was a little unsure too - march of conquest, could not be 
hence the overblown “wondrouslv”. directly attacked, for that would have 
The original One Day was thus a led to trouble from the Settlement 
book put together from contributions authorities, who ha 5 * 
by a limited range of people by editors often® t0 ex J. r ^® y 

with a polemical purpose in mind, fel low-imperialists. Some of the 
They were inspired by the example of expressions of superiority o e 
the volume of popular front Japanese are reminiscent of the 
nmrmcnndfl A Dav In the World (hat victories that Lu Xun s peasant hero. 
KlaSm Gorky ^had called for the A ,hQ, scored by finding Wm*lfH form 


Mo*fm r.nrLu had called for the Ah Q, scored by finding himseit a lorm 
nrSs?Jr k L which did not appear of words that turned arealsetback into 
till 1937 (Maxim Gorky was definitely an imaginary triumph. Contemptuous 
n ^moniSese^ Xl that year .thoughts could be a safety-vafve for 
When Lu Xun died in October he was helpless Bn S e ^. ^ ere f 1 

endlessly compared with Stalin’s P« e “p. reminding the nation of its 
apologist, though a much stronger humiliation. 

candidatefbr that doubtful honour It is this tendency to strike a pose 
'would be Guo Moruo, a cosmopolitan that is both irritating and instructive for 
turned leader-worshipper in rtis old the Western reader. The contributors 
age). Mao Dun and his editors worked apparently feel no need to see things 
mth great speed to bring out their large through their own eyes or describe 
volume within a few months of their them in their own ways. Instead they 
original advertisements for are satisfied with the conventional 
contributions. thoughts and expressions that twenty 

The editors of this English selection vears of the f New Culture movement 
are right to point out in their had spread to “h™ 5 * 1 J 1 ?!* 
introduction that ‘‘by its very design secondary education. The book is tn 
this project appealed more to the many ways a tribute to the influence o 
outspoken and^ disgruntled than to the countless schoolteachers in large and 
contented or complacent", so that 
their picture is a dark one. What we 
hove here are mainly the postures that | 
educated younger males and a few 1 
women of radical inclinations wanted 1 Latnpl 


Another thing they will be unable to 
assess is the style of the original pieces, 
which is destroyed by translations so 
painstakingly literal that one is 
constantly being brought to a hall by 
unsay able dialogue: ‘Mt is very good 
not only that you are able to achieve 
something you always wanted, but 
even that M tiger and his wife can 
occupy a gaou piece of land in the 
ancestral graveyard and the under- 
world - and can be of some com- 
fort to you.” To translate in this 
way is to be faithful to the actual words 
of the original even if the speaker is 
thereby made to sound absurdly 
stilted, and it is a problem often, 
encountered in American translations 
from Chinese. 

One hesitates to raise such issues as 
this in connection with a book that has 
many good things in it, has evidently 
been produced with the best of 
intentions, and has been conscien- 
tiously edited with plenty of intro- 
ductions and notes. But as long as 
such an approach to the translation of 
Chinese is regarded as correct jt will 
ensure that Chinese culture is kept out 
of the mainstream of educated 
consciousness in the English-speaking 
countries. Literalness is not enough. 


1 - 1 .■ 
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Out from the shadows 


D.E.Pollard 


UFrait in feul Essais sur ia culture 
itltjiollliquechlhoises 

Herman n - 76fr , 

fth book appears to be the swan- 
gt iSinion Leys, that notorious 
jtijgifctor of Chairman Mao and all his 

Hu With: tuitA mnaari flan fnni r»f fhn 1 


m : ' of the Chinese Revolution 

WSbflt ■■ fiy* Habits neufs du 

Wao fl97I). and Ombres 
™ wSi m OT5).ata cover reveals that 
4 f • JfPhtewlf has always been no more 
■ nS - 1 . S2u hD ^ nuch ithas beenl) than the 
othep s ,«toDf 9 cloak, the throW ora shadow, 
Belgian sinologist 
■i;i Though their Iden- 

1 8 -' Vofy closely guarded, 

jwqauthoraleda separate. 
y?W’iiM-treadlng.iiiiinie* 

.®«(Sf lt, writliig the pikes 
i ! i S?ui^ pw appear side by 

? J8lW V 1 Cadent of book- 

^% hW%thor qtuto filling 

1 by h|mself - but. 

, because 

aftdit^nqw, titpe 

Subsided 

■ ^^JfeU^al ttnd academic 

rojler- 

1 ™ w ' I ™ rt ^Wbh)^elVe$treading air. 

P.trf tadicalidmln China; 

^^ough'KeTihas :for 

iiliS 

(^itMlgenefate mUoh 
v jBEBSSS 1 ^ nb'jddtilJt: that 
coriimudist 


the promises of the penitents of a few 

S ars back, or against an Ideal view of 
ilna, the present reality may be 
depressing; if hope dies altogether, as 
Leys’s seems to have, the consequence 
may indeed be to endorse the words of 
Camus that he quotes; "On n’bcrit pas 
pour dire quo tout cst fichu. Dans ce. 
cu-lk-on se tail." But writers who 
proclaim themselves dead often won I 
lie down. We will have to see what, 
happens with Simon Leys. 

■ In the meantime wo cart, road 
horn TflvIflWS nnd CO 01111® n IS 


written between 1978 and 1981, to- 
gether with a translation of sayings of 
Lu Xun and the tract on democracy by 
Wei Jingsheng, the young dteWenl - in 
a way the Thomas Paine of his day - 
who was sentenced In 1979 lo fifteen 


^S^JSSmSoSS JLEd 'Campbell's analysis bristles with incisive asides and 

that are likely to require consideration by reformers in each of I 

the three countries. Few books in this subject area are based on I 

empirical research, especially on this scale. ..a remarkable I 

achievement.' 

. , ■ lUCHAKD A. CHAPMAH Department of FpUUca, Purhain UnJvvwlty 

thirty-page essaytheit. expands on* the V . •:i J ::.-£-V I - j.. . I : v ;■ 

Well-known dictum of. Su Dbngpo that : .i; s > .\ir ; 

painting! ^atid in every painting ’![’[ V-iG6verttm -I 

poem". U brings iri various Chinese p 0 UHcal Leaders arid Key Bureaucrats in-Vlfeshirigton; iLondori; -; ; ' 

metaphysical ideas and explains the • ... ' ; .. . . ‘ . 

virtue of emptiness, supplying some and Ottawa 

interesting cross-cultural comparisons. Colin Campbell 

BdifyJn 8 for studi , The successful manipulation of central policy agerici e9 by 

issasss 

guide to the Chinese empire by, the ■ that of flielr' ^counterparte In .the U$,.and ^Canada- ^t^awlhg on - - 

fetanshra ot 

kovemment, Campbell Iddritlfiea some striking -difference?, and 

some unexpected iparallelft ipppll^t^rtrelopment systems and < , 

how they are handled bylhefr leriderri. 19.95 . . . * . 




Hue, published in 1854. L' Umpire 
chinois was a sequel to Souvenirs dun 
voyage dans la Tariarie et tc Thibet t 
which it could not hope to rival hi 


• j.s-v 

mm 

r ; Ifr. v 

; t 

! J-Hl;; r 

i i ; ■ • r 1 < ? 


WIIU TTUP WIIIWW ■ . « 

years Imprisonment for coming out In 
open 1 opposition to the wstem. One of , 

■Ewfitep!. 

old days; with the Prague Spring also in 

•who 1 either kept their mouths shut 
about the abominations of iheOdtnrri 
Revolution or rirho dismissed the 
evidence as calumny, pertain, imiiv- 
idriX llke Han Suym and Ross 
Tertill, getit in the ifeck.. Leys s putting 

critiques to the 


singularity. The solid account of this 
voyage through four provinces was 
therefore subject to embellishment 
against which Ryckmans warns. At the 
Same time, he warms to Hue s exploits 
and appreciates hU- observations. 
Hue’s descriptions anil dramatizations 
are Indeed marvellous in their colour 
and humour. Confirmation that he was 
describing; the realllyof Chmnromes 

. ftdm remarks : on habits that -P®T t 
>;£T : tqdrtf; A 

’delf-cdnsclDUS .■ ■< n^riess. • 

' ouelqu’un terit, pour peu qu on. soit 
curieux, pn ri’a qu’a rie. pendier 
pardessus ses 6paules et sans se. 
gfiner, les caracteres mi U tr^.on n -y 

met pas plus ric?asqn^.,Paren-. 





L*iTOI7^rT.vi[.i 


y^feh;iri:gene& 

ettew; oritheeitizerts" 

g^jate^^reunderthe 


--V" ! liie v bridge -between;;; 
" ; Rydmtahs; Is 


gdoda churpfenfflii^ ut 
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Distress among the furrows 


D. J. Enright 


Peter Huchel 


The Garden of Theophrastus and 
Other Poems 

Translated by Michael Hamburger 
183pp. Carcanet New Press/Raveti 
Arts Press. £5.95. 

0 85635 418 X 


At the cost, as Michael Hamburger 
remarks, of silence, exile and a degree 
of cunning. . . .The publishing history 
of Peter Huchel (1903-80) isasad one: 
his first collection of poems appeared 
in 1948. in both East ana West 


Germany, his three olhe r collections in 


1963, 1972 and 1979, in West Germany 
only. From 1949 to 1962 he edited the 
famous East Berlin literary journal. 
Sinn und Form - hardly, one would 
have thought, a politically respectable 
title! What has been described as 
“inadequate orthodoxy” led to 
disgrace and isolation, and in 1971 he 
was allowed to leave for the West. 


painted "as bones of the earth” and 
thin mist “as the skin of mountains”- is 
"Old Man Returning from the 
Village F£te”, peacefully riding on his 
water-buffalo, to find that “the enemy 
was already at your door" . A B rechtian 
scene, surely - except that Brecht is 
customarily more, or more explicitly, 
embattled, and would not condone the 
near-mystical sentiment of the closing 
stanza: 

Heaven and Earth still sustain, 
even now, the ten thousand things. 

The bones rot where they fell. 

But the breath rises up 

und flows as the Light through which once. 

old masters, you walked in great quietude. 

The pure imagism of “Under the Pine 
Tree’’ is even anti-Brechtian, remind- 
ing us of how Brecht chided Gide for 
admiring a tree just after the fall of 
France, or of his question, "What kind 
of times are they, when / A talk about 
trees is almost a crime f Because it im- 

E lies silence about so many horrors?" 

y that criterion. Huchel might qualify 
as a criminal type. 


{“Die oile Fussspur tier Not": perhaps 
better as “misery's old footprints”.) 
Even so, this poein. “The Poplars”, 
concludes in a Htilderlinesque celebra- 
tion of nature: 


species / eagerly bent 
extinction". 


"it self- more 


Lovely uur homeland Is 
when over the green brass disc 
of the rond a crane cries 
and gold gathers 
in October's blue vault . . . 


In “Opinions" young and old voices 

i- .j .i i.. 


The nominal settings or subjects of 
the poems rnnge quite widely: Chinese 
“imitations" (or rather personae), 
classical myths, medieval history 
(Marsilius of Padua), the characters of 
Shakespeare. Italian, Irish and Scot- 
tish scenes. Gilgamesh anil l-nkidti, 
even “On the Death of V.W.": 


syllables j nt0 

monosyllables: “K*iw kk *25. « 
the opening line 0 f "Ifc fitted GaSCOVne 
Ousel, appears as "If Icouwi^™ 
and , / lt . rfamw harsche 
the Kuii-Lun Mountains" as ‘ibh* 


letween lack and excess 


are heard, mixing hope and doubL, 
while “the cuts, dozing / behind the 


door/. . . are wise and keep silent’ . 
This poem comes from the collection 
pu bl ished in 1972, as does also 
(whatever the date of its composition) 
“The Street” (“Hubertusweg"), in 
which allusions to forbidden books and 
a neighbour noting down the car 
numbers of the narrator's visitors are 


She forgot about the ash 

on the wnrpvd piano keys, 

the flickering light on the windows. 


- - _ ...... ...uu i no ms 

he later poems. A classical diS ® 1065 6 
w 11 throw incidental light in pS 
who is the putative Breton” 

C aerdnl. nndi 


It begnn with a pond, 

then came the pebbly path. 

the railed well, with mugwort around it 


followed by lines characteristic in their 
matter-of-fact expression: 


This momi ng 
foe 


This generous selection indicates 
that Hucnei was never a true “political 


poet”, least of all a communist one. He 
was too dose to nature, .the nature of 
the working countryside of farm and 
village, not so much rooted as enclosed 


in it, to be a whole-hearted for even a 
idc 


Among “the ten thousand things" 
embodied ot embedded in Huchel's 
poetry are the “cats’ paws” of ivy 
climbing a tree trunk, “dragon- 
skinned’ bats sleeping in its interior, 
the winter hair of stags sticking to the 
bark, the “gluey husks” of chestnut 
buds, the skeletons of maize cobs, an 


half-hearted) believer in ideology - 
which is always in some sense un- 
natural, promising more than nature 
ever promises, and generally 
delivering less. Hamburger mentions 
two lines in an early poem, “The Polish 
Reaper”, which might seem to call 
for revolutionary action. The poem 
describes a reaper, presumably a 
foreign worker under Nazism, walking 
home - towards “morning's red light , 
in thfe east - and the lines in question 
read; “Field after field I mowed, / not 
. one blade was my own”. They do not 
strike us as incendiary. 

A fine poem included in the 1963 
volume is "Wei Dun and the Old 
testers”. .One ..Of., the. figures of 


owl's "heart-rigid mask of feathers", 
sfca 


the creaking of cartwheels, the fug of a 
stable, the smoke from a goods train 
clinging to the ploughed field. His 
naturalphenomena are exact, intimate 
and vivid, never incidental or merely 
decorative, always of the essence of 
what is said. (At times, it may seem, 


not merely of the essence but actually 
the whole.). In "Winter Billet”, which 


juxtaposes the butcher and his axe with 
the narrator oiling his rifle, the 
foraging hen who 


with her foot Imprints 
lightly on snow 
a script as old as the world, 
a sign as old as the world 
is literally down to earth, as is the refer- 
ence to corpses .buried. in ashes and 


Behind the pressed eyeballs 

Keith Bosley 


with damp fog 

on its Pnissian- Saxon uniform, 
with fading lights on the frontier, 
the State a mattock, 
the people a thistle, 

I descend as usual 
the decrepit stairs. 

The most overtly oolitical reference 
here takes the form of a quite 
specifically “down-to-earth” rural 
metaphor. 

The predominant effect is not one of 
quiescence or acquiescence, but of 
contained, controlled distress, a 
distress made bearable by a sustained 
though uninsistent distinction between 
life and Life: what it would sound 
riskily quaint to call a peasant stoicism. 
Where Brecht would object, Hardy 
might well approve: 

Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 

But Huchel is rather less confident 
about the human race, even the man 
harrowing clods and the maid and her 
wight, than Is Hardy. One of his poems 
envisages history being written on the 
sand: of the desert by the pincers of 
about?*- 


Yet the author's voice remains one and 
the snme. King Lear himself seems to 
he roaming the outskirts of Hitchd's 
own village, Persephone to be rising 
out of the earth of his backyard. It is 
doubtfully legitimate to complain thus 
about a poet who is so much und so 
thoroughly what he is - but n feeling of 
monotony does set in towards the end 
of this selection, a sense of treading 
again the same ploughed field. The 
jaded reader ought to return to the 
beginning of the book, to the beautiful 
rhyming poem, “The Maid". 


.innuiiuc or not is always an amnim 
question m the case of modem H 
I would myself have welranEt 


Hamburger couldn’t have piotiddR^ 
very much of it. 

Translations 


might wonder 
equivalent for 


about 


even deciduous) i 
Null 




The prime difficulty lies in deter- 
mining the tone of voice in verse which 
is packed hard with particulars and the 


as the dust on yellowed manuscript! 
my life has become 


tight-lipped, Its lacotiicism devoid of all 
trace of the 


trace of the dogmatic. Even to talk of a 
tone of voire seems inapt. Michael 
Hamburger, who is far front 
unaccustomed to tackling difficult 
poets, observes that Huchel is often 
cryptic because, while believing that 


and one might be taken tM 
momentarily by the conduaoa i 
“Breton Monastery Garden": 

The Taint echo of footfalls, 
rogations, talk in the leafage 
only the backblrd hears 


WH LITERATURE 


of the objective world and of 
contemporary history becomes 
simultaneously more personal and 
more impersonally documentary. 
When the whole of his strictly surrealist 
production was republished by Jos£ 
Corti in 1945, a leaflet accompanying 
the collection stated: “La cfe du 


recognizably as closely allied to the 
deities all of which, according to Blake , 
“reside in the human breast", as they 
are to the gods of HOlderlin and 
Heidegger. 


An allusion to Heidegger is bound to 
lead to some comment on the 


tnc collection siricu; lu cie ou relationship that developed between 
‘Mart can sans maltre tourne dans la the poet and the philosopher after their 
realitc nressentic dcs anndes 1937- first n<*«r Paris in 1955 under 


pressentie 


involvement with the 


Twit mans, Bud art Znu^t Ettl twentieth-century French immediately after his demobilization in 
annotate or not is always ILISbe accortieri such a" accoiade 1941). By 1945. the reputation of 

.u. “'T?* 5 one 5t ii| living. Despite “Capitaine Alexandre”, a hefty one- 

«gl®5uiuj tViut fhnr is »■ mn vmaUh nlnirap r»p Urt rVinCt llQlffl lliiari 


only one iitmib* —r'r . V-ttpuuiiic rucftauuic , n kivklj l«iiw- 
. „ avc welcomed Etosmoa assumption that Chans tlmc rugby player as lie must have been 

help towards a fuller un&S|& poet, it u now -to be regarded by many of Ins comrades who 
'but it may be that even SB'Esafll that his work, which lie wcrc not assiduous readers of 
u i i ,.ciu j-fend acainst the 


first meeting near Paris in 1955, under 
the auspices of Jean Baufret, the 
addressee of Heidegger’s “Letter on 
Humanism” ( Ut'ber cten Humanisnuts, 
1946). Before visiting France that year, 
Heidegger had intimated that he would 
be particularly glad to make the 
i&imance of G 


! poetry, 

had become deservedly legendary, as 


acquaintance of Georges Braque and 
Rend Char. Six pages of the appendix 
to the Pldiade volume are devoted to 
an account of this encounter of the 
German thinker with the poet whose 

« i . e _i '11.. A 


, ausly defend against the , . w 

L^o/Wina dlitist, will at last reach an example of courage, pertinacity, wun uunna mn u» iw. mw 

& wider public than that which cunning and contagious idealism. This work he found specially interesting. A 

«nst contenraorarv n ^nH n( Mw» nnerts life, undoubtedly mutual passion for the pre-Socratics, 

perhaps above all for the thought of 

.. _ Parmenides and Heraclitus, pre- 

plainly bleak orrericeot^Ki^'^ outstanding virtue is that d'Hypnos of 1943-44, dedicated to disposed them both to the possibility of 

~~ J L * "nuT u a jHn^tbat Char s work. when Albert Camus, a series of 237 


g in ils entirety, is not only notations, some of them tightly knit 
with exceptional vitality but apothegms, others resembling factual 
herto seldom recognized unity diary entries, demonstrating the 


nature speaks to men in signs and 


where “ BitlgSnge " 
obviously and 


would be mat ■ 
wmyreheustyj 


inherence. 

Hit most commonly accepted 
with regard to Char has been 
he Is an abstruse, even esoteric 
j. He would seem to be fully aware 
being a hard knot to untie: “Le 
tie.oa le sail, mftle le manque et 
lads, le but et le pass*. D’oii 
dlitd de son pofeme 


Jiary entries, demonstrating 
interdependence of poet and man of 
action in a way probably without 
parallel. A poem written at this time, 
‘‘Affres, detonations, silence", is one 
of the most moving, because so 
compactly reticent, of all elegies 
noted by the ravages of that era. 


disposed them Dotn to me p 
dialogue. To designate Char’s mature 
poetry as basically philosophical would 
be an evident misrepresentation; but in 
a significant area of his output the 
poetic and the noematic can 
nevertheless be seen to converge. 

In the summer of 1968, Heidegger 
took part at Char’s invitation in what 
were to become known as “les 


the latent ambiguity of the key- 

A 


ciphers, he cannot be sure of reaching 
an unambiguous interpretation: “The 
sea writes / in seaweed script / the last 

S ! of the logbook / on to salty 
s . . 


.are 


The original poems, I would say, i 

less chunky or 


rather less tight-lipped 
staccato, andmore fluid than the facing 


translations, in that Hamburger often 
renders - quite literally, as regards 
'•meaning.- Gorman words of two 1 or 


rendered as “processions . Yet, 2) 
trifle oblique, “rogations" is a si rttaj 
word here: we need to be struck * 
times, to be taken aback, most of tfli 
poetry whose surface density can Me 
into a sense of false security, (* 
assuming that in some distant ptfd 
our mind a perfect understand 
blooms unseen. Hamburger foBott 
with caution, the trusty old translator i 
principle: you are bound to lose oai 
swings, so it’s only fair to make on a 
• roundabouts whenever you can r 


Insolvabillii, mingling 
with insolubility, typifies 
i of ihe commonest difficulties with 
Char’s readers may find 
jives confronted. Reflecting on 
i to comment most appositely on 


twiety of problems facing even the 
a¥onMa student of Char, I ran 


the titles of his numerous 
. in search 1 of a suggestive 
came across La null 


One enjoys the 'range -of forms and ■ 
themes and preoccupations, but one is ' 

. RniflirvliHfiGnrrtiJ a. >. k 


spots before, the Frequeniava uno sciame dl ninfette 


AlbertoArbasino 
; Matlnfe: un concerto 
259pp. Milan: G&rzantl; 


frnaUv^fr.o^ >r r^H CUpat ' 0n5 > but - on ^ S l ' e y® s ^ wCcn n [he fl eyeballi~ are"preBaedl bGSS 
thA W,th Arhaslno nor Testori would pe Etjel Lorlna . . . una neclessc “ 

pop poetry, by the lack of. a deeper so fnvntoiui. • n« tr, rnniiin " .m !□ flCtllR del demnn n pfnlnn .In 


•?.!- '' Giovanni Testori 

; Gssa mea (1981-1982) 



In flglla del decano n eroina del suol librl 
*" :etnmente amnia; h mile 


16 letlere lc mise inposa tuite 
Tct 


it" 'I'i 
K-A 


muw 

nude o vestite (avevano Yc\h 

~ ~j ! ‘ w ■■unBKedpeftonafinjuiylodVeiis d * Bci!ric8 ) 
towaSs the e Jd , SSEfS’ Ffsfeni, an interior fireworks display “He went around with a swarm of nym- 

° f chemistry, biology, phets/ Kitty Gertrude Florence Motil- 

, . .-• . ; - s a ^ 6n 8 mathematics, snotchasofdlalect,' of da/ Ethel Lorina ... he picked one i 

146pp., friilah: Mondatjori . L. 15,000. i ; ..SS? > English of Greek, of pseudo-Greek ! «» detm’s daughter to be the heroine 

nr nip KaaLh i a,. & - - >. 1 . 1 . ■ a 


che me Irovn incapace d'ewerc (eft*, v 
~ .. ■ quhdlcipf..; 
di quel solo crimlne che adesso <»!W j 
.KOpX 

ci rovina nl mondo in cosc 

requentecciDptri? 


.w„B wrought 

ifewgc Steiner’s On Difficulty (1978) 
»Daai In this collection, the words 
Xjfiami" and “tallsmanic" are 
gfMin a context touching closely 
question . of Char’s supposed 
JMty; and Steiner's title-essay may 
romimeqded to Anyone desiring to 
[« a proper appreciation of how 


BW 


propose, the abolition of hunger and ^ (accordihc 

War Cliaaaeh In i oil ^ 1. . 6 


. . « W. the poet), puns, of his books /the onb secretly loved; lie 

neologisms, little drawings (some 88,11 ■■/ letters he posed them oil 


r tnMiK; rib. 6 f W| , u , urawiogs (some »» > cuers ne posea tnem an 

.nSfvJl-? f ass f^ opt), -invocations to.nrcane Snaked or clothed (they were the same 

i universal / pnd female deities (one of Mexicart age/ as Beatrice). "To much pf Europe 
tj, A ' Provenances for protection against this children’s writer was a forerunner 

Ejercila labdnomia; iQda uti pootalaqoio. wyore weather, ; aU. delivered with a °' Surrealism hence. — 

Sfrtui fU umlAele rial r^n.i - 1 uH n'pnmhgriua * ... 


anuuuo tu 

defined by Jacques Rhabrejn Jf ««y 
published fifty years ago. What he then 
^ - having emerg~ l 

trcnc 


wnu nuwcnju 11 vnst » 

when I picked them niyself:/8r«F 
bright flower; n sprig of nattier, 
sage / mid others which; 
cannot name even / thoufih they ». 


[ngs are today/lhatW 
ipnble of happiness, and socag 
/ of tnat one Cfime which ntwss #nr 


Fresh us thin, 
incapnble o 


Camillo Pennat? 

• ■ ; T4gpp,'T)jrinV Einnudi. L OQO, y , 
. ' : 0E$UAtDO Bu^AUNO '■ 

ii 


. T , on » — r.ji L-’IT-'V’*' ■«w**^wiwu mill a -*■ — • — u&uu, utuuuiiS, his 

roseto at fnjiteio. . wild combative humour. Antidpatlhft presence, herd; and only an Italian 
is iHOti aaiuti trouble, Zanzolto has supplied notes; would . think : of i Beatrice, Carroll Is 
icmpo perdiito. - He even gives S brjef description of the anonymous here as are inany of Risi’s 
Wot|t r . an opposition, or r&sidnnithi. » .subjects: the book becrtm«o n nnri/,t,r 


/spoils the world we complete sq ( J 
, so often." . ! : 

Man’s reflection on : the 
nature hardens into the 


!■ 7 m whiuipiuy 1 uwwuia 111 ihu 

l^ariondflheWork of Paul Celan, 

^ Mpmds to have been the most 
P'rwof Char’s German translators. 

. • • ' ^ oun mb o 

^yepmeas s surprise to some to romanticism .was a . 

^wtbne of the most remarkable i>ecomo Increasingly conspicuous^ m 
’ "ngHsh-languuge irarislators French writing Bincc Rimbaud, who 
““ afterBaudeUure, wasd«first to httwt 


myth, when it could be 

joy of renewed / varlahonrotj*^ 

Joy is a recurring word, 

rnrt,mnrllfu thmiiohdilt' T mW . 


.swsa.BW.is 

residence inEnglmrd . SotteablU(Biue ‘ 

KUl w ' - V: bis- retti^t-tp -Italy in' 1970, breaks new i help at all. It mereiy.rep^ ^^rf^ 



commodity throughout 
opening poem where the 
being asked for “a text 
to later hi the 


me. 

help 

the poet which Ngflf 

:ssst«fes 




Hom) were' , 

1954, arid they '.are at 
r - - 'fe;Stci 


A7^f, BMW W, V.' : .TJ ImMlW J 
. ’poet’s Jjative; Sicjrin.ian^r^ 
, love. they are stor^g,..^ 
tradmOnS-forros,' W<¥ip 
of sonnets. .. 

charm) many are; - 


:■ . .. There are “A^few 
; more than Q ; Aemf^ITf i 

.^Pragetto d) lode^;:^?^:^ 
■praise?) which begins-^' 




against the darKraauu, 

•■TTtey don’t wnte like 


may most profitably be 
lfr»d«a. Steiner a hides to Dada 


prompte . 

Though it would clearly be equivocal 
to suggest that much of Char's post-war 
poetry could be specified as 
remonalist, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that it is uniquely redolent 
of the still comparatively unmarred 
enclave situated between Apt and 
Avignon, and in particular the 
Vaucluse. The Ventoux and the 
Lub£ron mountains, together with the 
flora, fauna and indigenous insect- 
world familiar to Fabre, provide Char 
with innumerable Images, and the very 
title of the 1972-75 collection . 

, Is evocative ofthc 
. hereditary region. 

Roudaut's excellent 

introduction to the Pfeiade Oeuvres is 
“Les Terri toires de R£ne Char", but 
though Roudaut draWs due attention 
to the environmental factor In Char s 
accomplishment, he js mainly 
concerned with its thematic zones. 

The questionable term ■" Post- 
modernism" has recently established 
Itself in the currency of criticism, and 
though personally averse to It I can se e 


SdminairesduThor”, at a location near 
the poet’s native lle-sur-Sorgue, and 


between 1950 and 1964 Char wrote a 
series of reflections representing his 
“hommage de respect, de 
reconnaissance et d’affection a Martin 


Heidegger", which appear here under 
the title of "Impressions anciennes". 

j—k _ « l _ J .C sLa nUiknennhar’c Hpfltn 


On the day of the philosopher’s death 
in 1976, Char wrote a brief epitaph 


It should not 


entitled “Ais6 fcportei 

be overlooked that at the time of the 


development of Char’s friendly andj 
lacs with Heideg 
the latter was stiff over-shadowee 


3pm< 

a ole 


profitable exchanges with Heidegger, 


the anathema resulting from his| 
-undeniable-'-'.- and never., t 
connivance with Nazism, while Char’s] 
altitude remained one of implacable I 
resistance to the tyranny and human 1 
radatiou epitomize a by Hitlers) 


dei 


rtikn of terror.' The crux o$he Char/J 
Heidegger connection should probab 
be sought in the concluding paragraf 
of - Heidegger’s ^disquisition on 
"Hblderlin and the Essence of Poetry , 
in wWch he predicates the poets 
potential value in a time of distress and 
extols his perseverance in the face of 
nothingness and night in order towed 
truth for posterity, authentically 
though vicariously, in the utmost 
solitude of his vocation. 

Even in this metaphrasis the passa 
in question will have a forbiduinj 


saw as 


Vhathe then rt l cntous r i ng to the average Enghsli 
rued from P . * poetry, if he or she exists. But I 

liSSLJta Char's poS^nnands lo be regarded 


^William Carlos" WillVams, 
WW in the Pldlade edition's 


illLGI ”7- , ■ 

on the exigency of the modern. 


Es* 0 . in the Pldlndo edition's 0 n the exigency of the moaern. iu« 
J^kpeal notesss a faithful friend bien fait de partlr, Arthur Rimbaud! 
ppet and df hlj work. • | s the title of a poem in a collectio 


collection The Wedge char published soon 

•* . .. . J • * i i. 1Q« 


collection 
after the 


Nil 


And in 1956, referring to 
Oinle, Char wrote: 
eeping “Comme Nietzsche, comme 


— ™ -■’p- VAiim i'“ M 

1 Sort.Qf Song”, consisting Liberation.’ 
unes . which begin by Rimbaud's 
the image;- of a sleeping “Comme 


Ifeage-Ol B araCUUlK -inmmB 
J® 5'\A i a Mrit6 du serpent") , Lautriamont , apr&s avoir tout exig6 de 

S^ytlclude : -with the words: “ ' — J le 

flower that splits/the 

HfaVn'V 8 I® ; see mere 
.SSr®*.!" lite tact that 1 Char was 


demande de 


in the I^ght of what is commonly called 
•‘high seriousness", exemplifying as it 
does the use of language at-itt most 
ambitious, where each raid on the 
inarticulate represents a risk Such 
poetic utterance is characterized by a 
singular tension between densitjrand 
transparency. The words of a typical 
Char poem appear to.. Have .come 
together according to some ,law . of 


S magnetic interaction , apd the 

le . of the ensuing product to elude aj 
. oarabhrase. Tnc rule ; of Jetting be , 


m the fact thdtChar was 

an item entitled ‘‘Pour . . «,, rtV , 0 ^pnrrecteQ 

; on?y a iSnimaIiy. wing 

: prMniatic ndstrost of , 


ss&msgs 

Semiurae or i^volved^n the quest for- the kindling of an awareness of thbrt« 
’ ultima ?££/ Tfo being the case. I intrinsic to Ch 
ESWPftfif- tdahty seems ps •;PPrr i !Lt.irtRd that “ooetry" mndition. natu 
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Humanist Marxism and Wittgensteinian 
social philosophy 


Susan M. Easton 


An exploration of the convergence and dlsparailes between humanist 
Marxism and social science and social philosophy Influenced by 
Wittgenstein. Wittgenstein's ideas and inlluence receives careful re- 
examination. El 6.60 Hardcover 


The Crawford Papers 

The journals of David Lindsay , twenty-seventh Earl of 
Crawford and tenth Ear/ of Balcarres (187 1 - T 940) 
during the years 1892-1940 

edited by John Vincent 


These diaries of a Tory Chief Whip and Minister, deal with all of the political , 
tensions and upheavals In the years around the first world war, they detail 
their author's Involvement with the BBC and the British Museum. They are 
lively and clearly written. John Vincent has selected from fifty volumes of 
papers to prepare something entertaining for lha general reader as well 89 
Indispensable for historians of Ihe period. Spring 19B4 


That most subtle question 

Quaestiosubtiiissima 

The metaphysical bearing of medieval and 

contemporary linguistic disciplines 

Desmond Paul Henry 


SetB medieval metaphysics and laglo In direct dialogue with the linguistic and 
logical philosophy of the present end succeeds in challenging the 
widespread misconceptions about both. Everything unfamiliar to the general 
reader Is explained or translated In order to make the controversy at the heart 
of this book as widely accessible as possible. 226.00 approx. 


The Woman Question 

Societytand literature in Britain and America 

1837-1*883 

3vols. 

Helsinger, Sheets and Veeder (eds) 


Through a unique combination of critical history and generous excerpts bom 
primary texts these three volumes capture the process ol debate and provide 
the first comprehensive survey of the Anglo-American public debate over the 
woman question In the early and high Victorian period. 

Available only a* a 3 volume sal. cao 


^ecretpaSsions/secrqtreiiiedies 

Narcotic drugs in British. Society, 1 820r~193O - 

Terry M. Parssineri ■ ' / • 

Using a great range of saurijaB this Hvaly social history rtveals the extent of 
Britain's ’drug culture', a edllure, dr practice which appears to hav? Involved 
every' strata of British society- and to have been widespread and even 
respectable. ' ’ ^T^PPr**. 


Nietzsche in German politics and society 
1890-1918 
R. Hinton Thomas 


In his last wbto ihls distinguished scholar re-examined Nietzsche e Inlluei nee 
In the years before the Welqiar republic. More lal ^ a ^^ a ^Mh^in 
Nietzsche's Impact was felt In surprising quarters. An 

the bocIhI history of Germany In Ihlp period. El 6.50 Hardcover 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


New In paperback 


\A portrait in letters ' 

] A V, Chappie assisted by j. G. Sharp 
■As a aaneral introduction to- Elizabeth Gaskell, or indeed ds a’ Christmas 
pra»nt fo/ i lhl» .*>* could hardly be bettered-. My 

Telegraph. 


nous, 11 ‘ nousi 

'renvoyer”’. . 1 ' 1 ■ o'arnphrase. T&e rulfr v* 

The centennial crisis in literature 

such notions as bosses may yield t much that 


White power and the liberal conscience s 

Racial segregation ah d South African liberalism, 1.92 1-6 0 

■ A tfMeerinu riddy 61 houihAfriia'a political and tnteltedliial hletbty. thla boot! 

' trS the development ol, transatlantic ties and the inlluence pf the social 
sciences on liberal Ideas and Examines the Influence of liberalism on the 
; whits political establishment as well as on blacK nationalist '|adera gudi as 
Mandela,. Luthuf, aridOllverTembo. E16.50approx. 


» '*wfla»asBni : stsmst¥*m 

dutesQuatre] 

translated ■' SUQ 



The Mercurian Monarch 

;• Magical politics froni t Spenser to Pope ..... 

Douglas Brooks-Davies ; : . . .. ’ ,■ £ j- ■ ' 

' Explores the deeply Herrrietlo nature of Ihe Ellzabeihan and ?tuar?, courii ; 

1 ^moimlraring 0 hmr the ytelonsry .askologlcal work ol Qio^SmnP ; 

• combined In Spenser’S imaglrtalton with the symbolism associated *9 

• nlanetbrv god Mercury and traces thebe and similar, obsessions In much of , 

• L SSah Weralurelfiat followed. A challenging contribution, to the field of , 

vitalised by Fr.PoWA.Y0te,. of Interest to hletertan?, end ed 
, l htetafteriSasWenaatOBtodartteoflltarm^ £22.60 

The coaching life t . „ . . 

jhe heyday vf the, stagecoach m Britain ... . .. 


Sma'X aal^hlnd the noatalgio 'romance of ihp rdaej' and e»amlrie Ihe 

Mims jtf, V Q ‘ “7 . -( ,u~ an/I iha-.nonhla uihn run 


Amn to aei oeruna um nyatomiu -- , 

svaiyday WorWngB, 'tha Imperfections of the system and the people who ran 
« Based on unre&a arched materials Ihte book examinee .me ' 
il.. rtnri UI/imOA inunluAd in - the svetem and qussliorie Hi 


F""F.“ ."."T 

«. Based onunresaareneo maienaia tnw «w Lh 

the men arid women Involved In; the system pnd questions Hs etflclency pnd 

: ;B rt.ettU*te«.. . r: . .«®;“ 
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Archives of Africa in Oxford 

Ingrid Thomas and Alan Bell 


There is no formally constituted 
“African Studies Centre’* at Oxford, 
such as are found at several other 
British universities, yet it has a number 
of institutions which make it very much 
a centre for African studies, with a 
long-standing tradition of teaching and 
research, and a foil array of library 
resources to support advanced study in 
a wide range of subjects. Since its 


budget, yet it was astonishingly 
successful in gathering documents 
from a widespread but loyal con- 
stituency of retired officials. It was far- 
sighted in its attention to oral history, 
conducting a scries of interviews to 
complement the archival material 
which it collected. The manuscripts 
themselves - ranging from District 
Officers' letters home, personal corres- 


■ . , D * — |»uauiim toiu.v 

foundation over fifty years ago Rhodes pondence Hies, diaries, photograph 
House Library - the American and albums and “handing-over" notes, to 
Commonwealth studies section of the Governors* papers at a higher level of 
Bodleian _ - has had a special policy-making - have already shown 
responsibility for manuscript material their importance in countless theses and 
of African interest, as shown by its ma- books, and they have much more to 
jorholdingsof Livingstone correspond- yield to historians, 
encei its Anti-Slavery Society archives. Th 
and of course its Cecil Rhodes papers, J ne 


to choose only a few examples from car- 
der acquisitions. 

In J963 the archive side of Rhodes 
House Library’s work was transformed 
by the foundation of the Oxford 
Colonial Records Project, for which it 
became the principal destination for 
manuscript material solicited from all 
then traceable former officials of the 
old Colonial Office territories - a wide 
geographical spread, in which Africa 
was naturally the largest element. 
Oxford’s role in administrative trai ning 


Colonial Records Project was 
wound up in 1972, with Rhodes House 


the Africa Bureau's archives with their 
full record of the work in southern 
Africa of the late Revd Michael Scott 
and his associates. Inventories of these 
and other collections were compiled hv 
archivists funded mainly by outside 
foundations, and similar support had 
to be sought when the library was faced 
with the papers of Dame Margery 
Perham, by far the largest bequest it 
bus ever received. Dame Margery's 
long and active career ns historian and 
commentator on African affairs, us 
instructor of administrators and 
monitor of governors, and as friend 
and biographer of Lord Lueard, 
produced a vast quantity of docu- 
mentation which came to Rhodes 
House after her death. At present the 


wound up m i wim Knoaes Mouse 

Library continuing to receive and Perham papers after a first sorting fill 
nrocess the further donations which over 600 standard archive boxes. With 

acquisitions on this scale (A.T. 
Matson's historical collections nnd 


fmd arrived as a result of the Project’s 
instigation. It soon became dear that 
the period between the end of the 
Second World War and the advent of 
Independence was under-represented 
in these collections, and that the papers 
of a later generation of colonial 
administrators were of potential 
interest not only to historians but even 
possibly for the guidance of those 


9 involved in later development planning 

courses made it an obvious centre; in Africa. A new undertaking - the 


guises iiihuc « an oDvious centre; in Ainca. A new undertaking - the riujreu uircaay give muen cause ror Colonial Records Pi 
historians (including Margery Perhnm) Oxford Development Records Project concern- The quality of paper used by have already been 

were there In nrtuice nnH On Pvrtar. nine 


were ihere to advise, and an exper- 
ienced administrator was to hand in 
J. J. Tawney, whose energy and skill 
elicited so many deposits' from his 
former Colonial Service colleagues. 
The results of a decade’s work by the 
Colonial Records Project may be seen 
in the summary catalogues of 
Manuscript Collections: Afrlcana 

compiled by the then Rhodes House 
Librarian, Louis B. Frewer, and 
published by the Bodleian in 1968, with 
two supplements (1971 and 1978); a 
further supplement is now being 
prepared. 

The OCRP was run on a shoestring 


correspondence relating to Kenya may 
also be mentioned as another very 
recent large acquisition), space is 
rapidly running out, and urgent 
problems of addi tional accommodat ion 
will soon have to be faced. 

From a conservationist's point of 
view, the materials gathered by the 
Projects already give much cause for 
ilit 


- was therefore begun to complement 
(he earlier scheme, this time with an 
emphasis on a number of selected 
themes in development work, such as 
the intensification of African 
agriculture in Kenya (the Swynnerton 
plan), education at all levels from 
primary school administration to the 
setting up of universities, and the 
transfer of power in Nyasaland (now 
Malawi). 

Over the years Rhodes House Lib- 
rary has had to deal with some very 
sizeable collections, such as the records 


colonial administrators was not 
high, and the masses of carbon-cony 
correspondence on flimsies, the 
duplicator papers, mid the inuniln 
folders tlinl contain them are notice- 
ably sour and brittle, with the certainly 
of further chemical deterioration. The 
sheer quantities involved may make 
Icnf-by-leaf conservation impractical 
for the foreseeable future, ami a large- 
scale programme of security 
microfilming seems the best 
precaution. Fortunately the interest 
being shown by several African nations 
in securing copies of documents 
relating to their territories provides a 
further impetus to such an enterprise. 
Several collections are already too 
fragile for frequent handling and 
the availability of microforms in 
appropriate national archives in Africa 
may help to reduce wear and tear; 
others will have to be locked away 
with only the copies available for 
consultation. 

Special conservation measures nre 
also being planned to deal with the 
library's photographic collections - 
over 40,000 prints of all periods, with 
some important collections of early 
negatives. Tape recordings also need 
speciaj care, and many of the early 
Colonial Records Project recordings 
transferred to 


better-quality 

preservation. 


tapes for 


Such work inevitably 
money, lime and staff, arid oS 
short supply. Nevertheless 
o make some progress in°S 
housekeeping with ^very A 
resources In the immediate S 
listing funding for The Sgj 
Development Records ProlwS 
° » ,noul in mid- 1984, except for*! 
f,nnl stages of its 12 
programme - though antfR 
certainly he made to seek Lm 

. The international research on. 
tinge nl attracted to Rhodes Hob 
Library every year shows again M 
again how important are the 
official records of colonial admin- 
islrntors, with their working papers, 
diaries and private correspondence n 
complementing the offidal Cokwiil 
Office papers in the Public Record 
Office. It would be the greatest i 
pities if any opportunity were lost to 
improve the already rich stock of thw 
archives of the British experience ia 
Africa, archives which moreover w 
clearly recognized as a major sourre 
for the history of the indepeodm 
African nations. 


When the late Sir Arthur Norrington 
started as an editor at Oxford 


Faith in the medium 

Robert Campbell 


University Press he was faced with a 
room full of manuscripts that had 
accumulated, often without acknow- 


ledgment. under his predecessor. He 
tola me that it was the hardest year of 


continue to dream of the day when a 
major organization decides to invest 
heavily in a microform project, and 
thus force microfiche out of its dark 
comers to become a genuine consumer 
product. (The latest ray of hope is the 
rumour that Kodak have patented 


to come up with a product that hub 
own market. 

Archival material is a prime subject 
It is often bulky and difficult to store, 
with only limited interest, rarefy d 
wide enough appeal to cany the a® 
of conventional publication, or inded 


sizeable collections, such as the records 1 ™ . a™. rum , our tnat Kodak have patented of conventional publication, or am 

of the Fabian Colonial Bureau (and the trough those teetering equipment which lakes their disc film -the cost of keyboarding orscanmngfe 

papers of Arthur Creech Jones), nnd P vP escn P t ' seeking ^pinions, • and displays it on a television; such a storage ia machine-readable fbnn to 
== . ■ ■ , submitting reports to the Delegates device could be easily converted for computer access. Sometimes Ik 

< 2 ing 10 the P rincI P ,e owners of the archives themselves** 
mpw atiiu that*th& text is all that matters and not - ' ' ■ — *’ — * *- — ' 


Third Edition 




Hugh Williamson 

This classic work, called “the Bible of book-production," 
-has now been completely updated to cover the 
innumerable innovations in book production during the 
last decades. Topics covered include the preparation of 
copy, the selection and arrangement of type, jacket 
design, and the economics of book production. 
Williamson also, analyses iand compares methods of 
typographic composition in metal and on film and 
discusses the place of computers in composition. 

.40 illustrations : Cloth £ 20.00 Paper £$.95 1 ; 

, YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS •' ; 

13 BEpFCiRp SQUARE,- LONDON WCIB 3JF- . 
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and a colleague stood by the fireside of 
the now empty room and shared a 
bottle of sherry to celebrate the 
achievement. He placed one foot on 
the coal-scuttle which had been 
revealed beneath the papers, then kick- 
ed it to see if it aught still contain any 
coal for the fire. Two manuscripts slid 
out. , 

Publishing 1 has changed since, but 
not enough according to Kenneth 
Baker, who has ministerial 
responsibilities for information 
technology and the publishing 
industry. . He has been haranguing 
publishers' over their failure to 
innovate, and seize the opportunities 
offered l>y new technology. Perhaps if 
he actually made real funds available to 
finance neV ventures we could move 
forward more quickly but at present we 
hav&to make a living by what will sell. 
The.market diqtates pur progress and 
generally “usets", . as information 
scientists call them, prefer .tm read 
books or' “hard copy" rather than 
screens; although in the sciences there 


its physical form, as characterized by 
Michel Butor in Inventories : 

The fact that the book, as we know 
it today, has rendered the greatest 
services to the mind for several 


owners of the archives themselves*** 
their material microfilmed for «(» 
access, and to save on wear and lead 
the original documents, and thus ft* 
or all of the cost of filming is covew 
The publisher still needs to invest mwj 
miblication - for besides tlie strfp 


_ ; _ . * 

are signs - of change, particularly. Ih hunte 
North America. - 


book might well be replaced by a 
civilisation of recordings. Mere 
■ sentimental attachment, like the 
kind our grandparents cultivated 
for _ 'gaslight for some years 
obviously deservesno more thnn an 
indulgent smile; 1 once knew an old 
lady who claimed that an icebox 
produced a better quality of cold 
than a refrigerator. 

The role of microforms probably lies 
in storing texts of Insufficient appeal to 
justify conventional publication for 
printing out through the fairly common 
photocopier/viewer deWcps. Reading 
?ueh photocopies is preferable to 
peering: aij mi illuminated screen. In 
this way microforms can establish their 
own anneal: they have to be searched 


__ jnnd lor several publication - for uc»iu« — -r- 
centuries in no way implies that it is filming it must be planned cwnujj 
indispensable. A civilisation of the fit » he medium and will usually 

the “added value” of an mdu,TM 


inc Baaeu vaiue u; “j *, 
overheads Involved in this, aw® 
marketing can be stirpriangly 
relation to the small number 
which is why microform: pupgjj 
look for large projecU .j^ffiy^ 
sufficiently high-selling prices joetw 
these overheads. . , 

The somewhat buccaneer muF 
the early microform published * 
sought the easy collection o r 
reproduced microfilm 


reproduced nncronim 
in tended for archival use 0SO H iy> *Tf S 
publication hits ehanged.: 
microform publishers haw 


.‘-Micu for, they canriot be enjoyed Index of words In context; a»"r 
> > . .. passively like conventional printed nnst limited this method of 

possibly the recent sharp decline In j - ? e ! °D, US * S th i* in ™ novel text to the Bible: But there “ 

lib SPL spending could jolt - the Manet- he hero, old, well-established computer 

publishing community into Using new alie nated. (from Chicago) nnd nn loros bodies of 

media. Certainly the scare in 1973—4 P mn l ,ficl ® n * (having been personally 
when the oil crisis led to a sharp rise in lnvolved m. every major twentieth' 

Ih^ nrim nf hnnt; ..'J . ‘Wtfliru rnn.t ■" "- Ji — C!. J • 


IIJIVI wrtwi II * . . - 

reformed, to ^become a gewj»l 
the publishiril community eojg 
their medium creatively; 
the inherent problems ■■ Jgg 
producing a concordaucc (P . 

Index of words In -context • J? ^ 


Chicago) nnd fo7coricording targe' bodies Mjg 
iavin B been personally jhe cost of publishing J 
Jong .lists printed out W ^ 

computer by conventional ^ 
prohibitive: 'Hie 
however, be produced ^.^ 

^nmnnier nutnill microncncy 


almost dni I v Kii am kii.ium - - j i- . _ j The mrcfoform' publishers ; tlfore- character studies. Tne • . ff ^ 

?re, have two tasks! firstly, to rediiw' concordance 


=■**- conirlbutlon .. ip 1 
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Bernard J, S. Williams 


the world of scholarship, miero- 
have remained something 
K anomaly for well over a century 
ST development of nucrofom s 
£alfy encompasses the devel- 
Lent of photography itself: as 
J as 1839 the British inventor of 
Sphoiography - John Benjamin 
Sneer of Manchester - used the eyes 
^recently killed animals as lenses to 
moduce minute photographic pictures. 
Lm the start, microforms have 
pried on the one hand, enthusiasm 
fm g limited band of scholars nnd 
Hbnrians and, on the other, h mixture 
olapsthy, reluctance and occasionally 
JSt hostility from the rest of the 
sho&rly world. 

Within fourteen years of their 
inieaiion the ninetcenlh-cenlury 
islionomer Sir J. F. W. Herschel was 
(iihusiastically promoting the use of 
miooforms for publishing, while a 
contemporary dictionary of photo- 
mnhy dismissed them as “amusing 
ffities". In the context of 
nineteenth-century scholarship the 
dictionary proved wholly correct. The 
present century has, however, gone 
some of the way to vindicating 
Hmchel: microforms began making 
idrfiist practical contribution in 1914 
sttii 35mm roll film was used to 
record documents as an insurance 
irainst the possible ravages of war. In 
ihelale 1930s microforms advanced a 
ragi further when American 
etttepreneiirs-the most notable being 
Engine Power - began using 
microforms as a medium to supply the 

a but rapidly growing libraries in 
oiled States with copies of rare 
ud irreplaceable documents in 
European institutions. 

. Microforms now occupy a small but 
speddlzed niche in tne world of 
fttftture and publishing. The term 
m has been coined to embrace all 
,u«fia which involve the reduction of 
Wtoisize where it is unreadable to 
winded eye. The three major 
MSmow in use comprise 35mm and 
Una roll film and microfiche. 35mm 


roll film is the pioneer medium - it was 
35mm roil film which was used at the 
time of the First World War for 
preservation purposes. It is still the 
only medium which can cater easily for 
nl! classes of documentation. The 
relatively large frame size makes possi- 
ble the recording of such items ns 
a seventeenth-century broadsheet 
newspaper (probably in poor 
condition) at a modest reduction to 
achieve theoptiinuniquality. Forthese 
reasons it remains the primary 
preservation medium used in libraries 
- the British Library Newspaper 
Division library in Colindalc for 
example contains 140.000 reels of 
-35mm film. Yet in many other ways 
modern developments in the use of 
microfilm have passed by 35mm roll 
film. 

The use of film in business and 
commerce is based on 16mm roll. 
Cartridges and cassettes - which are 
virtually unknown for 35mm film - are 
widely used to make the loading of 
reading equipment comparable to the 
loading of a modem cassette tape 
recorder. The film is frequently coded 
with image marks on each frame to 
make access on modern microchip- 
controlled reading equipment swift 
and easy. Increasingly the reading 
equipment is itself controlled by a 
microcomputer - in these systems the 
computer is used for indexing a 
collection of documents, the 16mm 
film for storage of the originals. 

The microfiche - a flat sheet of film 
usually measuring 105 by 148mm and 
containing up to 420 pages of 
information - plays a major role in Lhe 
scholarly publishing of specialized 
material. On mcirofiche you could, for 
example, have access to Christie’s 
auction records, including a 
photograph and data on each item 
auctioned, for the past century, or you 
could examine a collection of medieval 
.manuscripts .reproduced' -in - colour. 
Modem aids available parallel those 
for 16mm film - the Daily Mirror 
for instance keeps its press clippings 


file on microfiche which are automat- 
ically accessed by a computer-driven 
system. 

Reviewing the contribution made bv 
microforms to scholarship produces 
some interesting results: on the 
positive side they have undoubtedly 1 
rendered specialized material much 
more accessible - they have opened 
the contents of documents and 
collections which would otherwise 
have remained closed to everyone 
except the researcher ready and able to 
travel the world to seek out originals. 
Similarly, microforms have kepi 
material available long after the 
original publications went out of print. 
The Times Literary Supplement is 
among thousands of newspaper and 
serial titles which remain available to 
libraries as back-runs on microform. 
Microforms can make this valuable 
contribution to scholarship because the 
cost of making master negatives is 
infinitesimal compared to conven- 
tional reprinting. Many major 
microform publishers work to “break 
even” sales of only ten copies in re- 
couping the cost of the original 
recording (this aspect of microform 

E ublishing can make it a surprisingly 
iCTative business). 

The case for using microforms as a 
preservation medium has also 
strengthened since 1914: the dangers of 
losing documents due to natural or 
man-made disasters remain as great as 
ever but two new aspects of 

P reservation have emerged since then, 
irstly, paper deterioration has 
become an increasing problem - 
modern paper with its built-in 
impurities might almost have been 
designed to “self-destruct" within an in- 
creasingly limited time-span. Secondly 
the increasing army of researchers 
(ranging from school children doing pro- 
jects to authors writing books) have cre- 
ated massive problems of wear and tear 
ori originals. 

Useful us these two contributions 
are, there is uf course a “flip-side" to 


the case: many users do not like reader with a near-lo-horizontal screen 
reading from microforms; many will prove much less tiring than a reader 
researchers insist on their need to with a vertical screen, 
handle originals. To inke lhe second 

issue first: most conservationists would If a document is conceived in the first 
now argue that unless researchers; have a P ,ace for publication on microform 
credible need to handle originals they l J ere arc numerous ways of tailoring 
should, not to mince words, put up with , e presentation to match the 
"any incovenience, real or imagined, characteristics of the microform. The 
associated with using microforms. Most increasing use of word processors in 
research is more concerned with creating documents enables the 
information content than with physical oucroform to be produced directly 
bibliography - as long as the microform ; r0m ^ digital data via a COM 
has reproduced the information content (computer output microfilm) record, 
for optimum readability (unfortunately Since the text -size and presentation 
many originals are allowed to ca . n tl ) en ^ designed specifically for 
deteriorate before filming), the microform the end-product will 
researcher should have no real objection E cnera ‘*y represent an improvement 
to using the microform version. ° ver recording Of a • printed 

document. COM recording is com- 
How sensible is the objection to petirive with conventional micro- 
reading from microforms? It would be recording for text, but there are some 
very difficult to argue that a economic barriers- to handling 
microform-reader or, for that matter, illustrated documents, especially those 
an electronic display is easier on the containing photographs, 
eyes than a book. Tne need to use an . , . , . 

ical or electronic display imposes Although there are significant 
straints that are generally lacking technical developments still taking 
sn reading from paper. Firstly tho P* ace . , m micro-reproduction 
der will have to accommodate him (notably the emergence of processes 
iprvif tn thp rpndina enrfarv _ ihppp which provide for the instant and drv 


.optical or electronic display imposes 
constraints that are generafjy lacking 
when reading from paper. Firstly tho 


reader will have to accommodate him • 

or herself to the reading surface - Ihere which provide for the instant and dry 
have been attempts to produce the recording of documents - the 
archly named “cuddly" reading nn'crofilm camera equivalent of an 
equipment, which can be held in the - . C0 P l * r ) , t ^ 1e ma J° r changes 

lao like a book, but none have achieved affecting microforms are external to 


H ment, which can be held in the - “ 
e a book, but none have achieved affect 
real success (although there is much “te lc 
to be said for light, compact readers 
which can be moved around on a desk repro 
to suit personal convenience), docui 
Similarly it is much more difficult to | e £ h J] 
flip through the frames of a microform 'shell 
than the pages of a hook. jbe 

led 

Nevertheless the modern microform proft 
reader is a vast improvement over its drop 
predecessor of twenty years ago. It cun grab 
be used in normal ambient light “intc 
conditions - there is thus no need Tor tecln 


the technology itself. The days when 
the various methods of creating, 
reproducing, storing and retrieving 
documents stood alone as distinct 
technologies are past. This trend, often 
labelled “technology convergence” in 
the microforms field, has recently 
led to two of the world’s major 
professional microform associations 
dropping the reference to micro- 
graphics in their titles ill favour of 


graphics in their titles in favour of 
“information management”. The 
technology convergence which affects 


A selection from 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A MICROMI M COLLECTION 
. ’. BASED ON THE ElOtmiENIl I 
CENTURY SHORT TU I M 
.... .CATAI-OCIUE • I5STC 



Research Publications recently began (liming on one of the 
most Important microfilm projects ever undertaken -the 
1 creation of a collection destined to become the ultimate 
resource for Information on the eighteenth century. 

Based on a machine readable bibliography - the eighteenth 
,<*n|Uxy short title catalogue (ESTCI - the collection will 
Whtaln every notable Hen) printed In any language in Great 
Blitalh and Its colonies, and printed in English anywhere in . 

. ftewbrid; between 1701-1800. 

POnsjstjng of approximately 200,000 books, pamphlets. 

-. Iractbpoks. broadsides, blbles and ephemeral materials, the 
r ; .Wljeetion has been selected from over500i000 titles tp 
: - include first editions, significant variant editions atid all ’ 

, • ;. .«liapns of all works of major authors, enabling scholars, to 
. ■ * ; ri ^® textural comparisons of their works. . 

•• --^collection Is being complied and organised Into units, 

>•!: containing 35 foicrofilm reels made up from eight broad 

;Vf *;«blect groups (language, literature, religion, history, science 
j 'r • technology, medicine, law, etc) with titles In random 

within each group. . 

■■■j ?^O^phlc supporfwl!) be available by on-line, search- 


Jpoduoie mas onereu uy tnaiae «■ « 
ff.'v tl? llsts.igUldes, Indexes etc and the ESTCCOM 

' I : also be a^ailabie during the year. 

(Sofetenbd Ip 1983 with 10 units pftf year, 
from 19d4.onwa«di.. .; : 

i'i.!^?^^®WIsanrfpricesare available on request. ' 


■v.'ivj 1 . 

.m? 


ACADEMIC COLLECTIONS 
...ON MICROFILM 
SPECIAL INTEREST COLLECTIONS 

Goldsmiths Kress Library of Economic Literature . 

History of Photography 

Human Sexuality - Literary and Historical Sources 
Witchcraft In Europe and America • 

Faber Birr en Collection of Books on Colour 
International Population Census Publications 
League of Nations Documents 1919-1946 

EUROPEAN HISTORY AND LIFE 

Maclure Collection of the French Revolution 
French Royal Administrative Acts 1256-1794 
French Political Pamphlets 1547-1648 . 

Russian Revolutionary Literalure 
German Baroque Literature (Jantz & Yale) 

Early. British Fiction: Pre 1750 ; 

Spanish Drama of the Golden Age 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND LIFE 

The Immigrant In America 

American Fittion 17/4-1910, „ ... , . 

American -Poetry 1609-1870 1 

American Natural History . Q . 

US Decennial Census Publications 1790-1970 

American Architectural. Books . 

Utah and the Mermans *\ 

Social Problems and the Churches : ■ ■ 

History of the Padflcand CanadlanNorthvf/est 

History of Women ... 'V. ‘ *' 

Bibliography of American Women . .... ... ' : , 

PERIODICAL COLLECTIONS 

^arly Eriglish Newspapers: 1622-1820 , 

. Russian Revolutionary Newspapers ^ 

. 17th & 18th Century Academy ..., ...■••• 

nn-de-$l6cleSypibolfot.Periodlcals • ; ; -j* 

: Aslan Periodicals 1847- 1949 * ,, .- I : 

. Liberty Mazagjn^ 1924-1950. . . . > 





' . r ■ . F 

1 .! 'j I 


microform reading to be reminiscent of the microforms business is really an 
one's last visit to the local cinema, aspect of the new technology which 
Modem readers are indisputably better threatens or promises (depending of 
value for money and provide a variety of course on your point of view) 
ainrigiirations - for intensive study over revolutionary changes within the world 
a prolonged period u front-projection of publishing. 
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Milton Meltzer, Patricia G. marriage in 1828 to David Lee Child, 
Holland and Francine Krasno ft* idealistic editor of the. 
(Editors) Massachusetts W/ug Journal , who 


than any others and that 1 am 
American enough to prefer money to' 
fame." She was versatile, professional 
and determined, and after her 
marriage in 1828 to David Lee Child, 
the idealistic editor of the. 

Massachusetts Whig Journal, who- 


583pp. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press. 535. 

0 87023 332 7 


bnskly to non-fiction as r money- 
spinner. Best-selling works like the 
Frugal Housewife (1829) and The. 
Mother's Book (1831 ) appear in a new 


" ■ 1 light when their cheerful admonitions 

At the age of nearly seventy Lydia about women's self-reliance are set 
Maria Child (1802-80), writer, against the discouragement with her 
abojitionist, feminist, describes her own poverty, and sadness at her 
dislike of society to her friend Eliza childlessness which her private 
Scudder: “1 glance at it until it comes correspondence displays. Eventually, 
near me. then I snort, kick up my heels despite the difficulties of their 
at it and scamper away. 1 always was marriage, her beloved David served 
rather coltish in this respect and I think her for ■'husband and baby and all'”, 
I grow wilder, rather than tamer, with and she confessed to her sister-in-law 
years." She later moves to more Lydia that “For the pjist 45 years, I 
serious reflection on her sense of the have paid, from my own funds, ail the 
antagonism ot public and private expenses for both of us; food, clothing, 
spheres: "Reform always seems washing, fuel. taxes, & c." 

something outside of me, something , . 

belonging to the externa/ of my life; but . ^" e . aenl feminism of these 

the love of beauty is my inmost . . domestic manuals became more 
but within n few lines that external evident in the History of the Condition 
world, in the shape of the founding g Women in Various Ages mid 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman which she wrote for her 


Suffrage Association, has claimed her * Family Library” in 1835 and 
irrepressible energies again. "When I * . became a seminal text for the 

told Mrs Stanton that I wanted to shake American women s movement. By this 


told Mrs Stanton that 1 wanted to shake 'American vvomen s movement. By this 
Gerrit Smith, she replied good- date, however, her radical stance was 
humouredly, 'Let's you and I go next H° s J ir P rise i f° r s(] e had begun to 
summer and shake him.' Poor man! If “ ev ? te P en to the thrusting aboli- 
fii'o such strong-minded women should' Jionist movement. She was influenced 
shake him. he would be dreadfully pyjierhusband. but her letter to Anne 
riled.” Whitney of 1879 leaves no doubt about 

, her own recollections of the turning 

The movement of this letter, with us point in hercareer. 


alternation between withdrawal and 
engagement, and its blend of wit, 
whimsy. anger and fervent seriousness, 
reflects the temperamental divisions 
which marked Child's character and 
dictated the shape of her life. The 


I remember very distinctly the first 
time I ever saw Garrison . . . . I was 
then all absorbed in poetry and 
painting - soaring aloft, on Psyche 
wings, into the ethereal regions of 


tts mysticism. He got hold of the strings 

baker, she became a schoolteacher of my conscience and pulled me into 
in her teens, and was influenced by t * ae Reforms. It is of no use to 

her brother, Conyers Francis, a ,ma gme what might have been, if I 

famous Unitarian divine with had never met him. Old dreams 
Transcendcntalist connections. The vanished, old ussuciutes departed. 

ylL^hings became new. • , , . , < 

l ^ SHe ’fifeenme' one of a redoubtable :. 

J™ 1 ™,? j i? 18 ^ wh en Maria, as she group of women, including Lucrelia ' 
J 161 * 6 ^ Iready gaining Mott, Maria Weston- Chapman, 
•wiA Angelina and Sarah Grimke and Abby 
Tttovf k < 824 and We Rebels Kelley, whose abolitionist work was to 
l^ a J cac " er ai ? d ^ dltor challenge marty conventional views of 
Lkii j ■ American periodical for women's, public .role: Her Appeal in 
jHJSiV Juvenile Miscellany Favor of ThW Class of Americans 

lLSr 34) *. ,etters «*«* her catfed- Africans (1833) ruined her 
enjoyment of her new popularity and' popular book sales but was a vital 
?22JM ppwer; “Tell N. Deering that ; contribution to the propaganda war, 
children s books 3 re more profitable influencing several future leaders like 


Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Ellery dimming. It is remarkable, like 
some other Garrisonian literature, in 
that its stance is as much anti-racist as 
anti-slavery. She attacked discrimina- 
tion in the North (in churches, schools, 
marriage laws) and insisied that the 
immediate abolition she demanded 
would he virtually meaningless without 
a general change of attitude towards 
blacks. The same grim realism 
pervades her letters, which offer a 
detailed documentation of fifty years 
of campaigning, and they make moving 
rending when she describes the 
attitudes of Northerners during (he 
Civil War. who said that “ 'the war had 
nothing to do with the damned niggers', 
it was to preserve the Union , and 
when she responds with bitter 
dejection to the later Ku Klux Klnn 
backlash, the trials of the Freedmcn’s 
movement, ami the gradual collapse of 
the reforms introduced in (he Suuili 
during the Reconstruction decade. 

Child's involvement with the anti- 
slavery movement was more intense' 
during the years 1833-43. especially 
during the period of the split between 
the Boston faction led by William 
Lloyd Gnrrison who . demanded 
immediate emancipation and no 
compromise with government, and the 
New York "New Organization” men 
who favoured gradualism and 
negotiation. Her letters between 1837 
and 1840 are especially useful to the 
historian for the slant they give on this 
debate and on the equally fiery 
argument over the place of women in 
the organization. In 1841, one of the 
first three women on the executive of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, she went to 
New York to edit the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, leaving her husband, 
officially her co-editor, to struggle with 
their sugar beet farm in Northampton - 
which was supposed to demonstrate an 
alternative to plantation sugar. She 
tried to orient the paper to public 
issues rather than organizational 
politics, but survived for only three 
years. Her correspondence from this 

f icriod rings with that exasperation 
amiliar to anyone who has been 
jDy oJy^t ip the aaily TQund of political 
61 * pressure group activity: 

. _ It was always drudgery rmd now it 
is unmitigated drudgery. Such a set 
of Fussy, ignorant old women as the 
!■ Pennsylvania abolitionists are, I 
never saw. One complaining that f 
dont put in editorial enough!! 
.Another that I write nbout subjects 
not strictly anti-slavery; another that • 
I am intolerant to '^Liberty Party", 
another that l neglect non- 
■ resistance and wqmen 's nghls: . 


After her resignation in 1843 she 
refused to lake an official role again 

and for several years her life uiid letters 
are dominated by the ‘•inmost" side, 
by literature, music and philosophy. 
She stayed in the city, writing short 
stories, children's hooks, sketches, 
biography ami her hitingly vivid Letters 
from New York (1855).' In 1849 the 
Childs settled down to a hart I rural life 
in Way land. Massachusetts, and she 
devoted herself to finishinu her 


ponderous ihrce-volume Progress of 
Religious Ideas through the Ages 
(1855). Her friends received lively 


accounts of drains and stove-pipes and 
unpaid bills, of Swedenborg and Plato 
and spiritualism (a lasting interest), but 
they also got n wenlth of caustic, opi- 
nionated and well-informed comment 
nn public events. 

Child was flung hack into the 
limelight by her famous request to 
nurse John Brown in prison, while he 
awaited execution after his raid on 
Harper's Ferry in 1859 to capture the 
federal arsenal and free slaves. She 
wrote to him that '-■Thousands of hearts 
are throbbing with symputhy as warm 
as mine”, and indeed the pamphlet of 
her impassioned correspondence with 
Governor Wise and Mrs Mason of 
Virginia, published by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1860, caught 
the imagination of the North, selling 
300,000 copies. The affair released her 
old "savage energy for freedom", as 
she herself said; "I thought I was 
growing old and drowsy: hut now I am 
strong as an eagle”. For the next 
twenty years she worked ceaselessly, 
helping fugitive slaves, writing 
pamphlets. books, propagandist 
fiction, supporting educational and 
settlement schemes. In the 1860s, she 
returned to an early interest in Indian 
affairs, well represented here, and 


women’s suffrage, although her 
mystical belief in an essential 
nmscu line- fain i nine balance in society, 
and her sense of personal outrage - 
"Fpr forty years I have keenly fell the 
cramping effects of my limitations its a 
woman, and have submitted to them 
under a perpetual and indignant 
protest" - did not preclude irritation at 
some of the feminists' tactics. Her letters 
for example reflect the alarm of the “old 
guard” of abolitionist feminists at 
Elizabeth Lady Stanton’s refusal to 
support Negro enfranchisement without 
a woman's suffrage amendment, or nt 
Stanton's association with the flam- 
boyant Victoria Woodhull and Tcnnes- 


In Child’s letters, persons! 

■tics endure as stron^yTS 
convictions; a certain 

moral priggishness, a belief SS 

work :md 

srispa&'sS 

physical verve of this “strong.,*! 
woman persists; the young Z* 
who writes "I am going tftR 
night gown down to the beach ar^ai 
myself in n cave, where the waves c 
gallop over me" is still there in ife* 
matron proud of her ability (ochoab 
own wood and smash the ice bU 
horse trough. 

It is startling to realize thy t 
substantial book uses extracts f» 
only four hundred of the 2^04 tens 
which form the microfiche Cok a 
Correspondence published t 
ci injunct ion with this volume by Kre 
Micro fu rm, and supervised by i 
same editors. 1 have not seen anyoli 
fiches and cannot comment on to 
duality, or accessibility, but ceit& 
this printed collection is afoi 
efficiently, if rather perfunctorily. Ifr 
letters are divided into chronofc^cJ 
periods and linked by a lucid hisikl 
and biographical commentary, 
the brief footnotes identify exi 
American named, with dates sod u 
indication of their importance, or lie 
place in Child's personal history. H) 
only complaint is that I should faw 
liked a thorough bibliography iris 
than the bald list of Child's Mxfe.ii 
rather only of those which hm 
appeared in book form. 

For the general reader every pigdi 
the Selected Letters is both t\ 
formative and captivatiiialy line 
And lust as one feels one nas M) 
got the measure of (his stubbed 
volatile conservative-radical, a *ct 
page delivers a fresh surprise, a 
the disarming admission to Lucy a 
Mary Osgood, which hints perjupu 
Child's own explanation forherppri 
doxical nature: 

It Is curious how you have JconiM , 
out. I have always known ^ 
George Sand was my twin wtojg 
never mentioned.lt to anybody** 
Mr Child..., The, affectiowak 
nature are too strong ™ 
intellect, and they hart befog 

her. Don't I know howtoswnpate 

with that? She has lived |M« 
corrupt stnle of society; 
thank God, was bom m raj 
England. -'I 


The passive and the passionate 


- WIDEST RANGE OF MICROFORM PUBLICATIONS? 

. :■ UMI DOES - 

both paper and 


Serials In Microform 


m ' C rof orrn a ,8 ' < ^* er the fo jTowingm IcrOf 0^ publish 

no;* micro-ad 1 tinn® nf ... Out of Print Books 


i.*wwF^a/- voufna^-NafuTei;: merhQtioridt' 'farxiAi ..3" countries; They are avanaoie, w, ... 

paper reprints. ' . • : 

; ' ■W/c f p/o#TO;.Colloctto . : ' V : 

f-r,* Collections provide unique primary-, 

9* ;1:f ^etioVntingi to ! MqdlaevS' ^-v v .for boft afcademic and. profess lonaliy. ;> 

^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ adw are qvahable lri papoW: brViTifcfd’ = • : ^ rty-fopljl^cfferie. era .avoilable in micro* 

^ Ear )r Brtmh Books : and, Perlod/qals, ^ 

■■ ■ ' 
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» 0 h> Paris: Flammarion. 85fr. 
®06578_ 

AwrsTiN Cochin 

L'Esprft du Jacoblnisme 

mo. Paris: Presses Univcrsitaircs 

iftaBce. 75fr. 
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As Raymond Williams has observed, 
die tern “ideology” appeared in the 
Eafeh language in 1796, as n 
irtSation of Destutt de Tracy s 


courteously. His counter-argument 
basically runs along two lines. First, 
nientuliffy do exist, “Historien des 
mentalitds, jc suis”, he writes. But ut 
the same time the limits of mentalitfs 
must be redrawn. On the one hand, 
and here Vovclle’s Marxism may well 
be of relevance, they must be extended 
upwards to include ideologies, which 
are an important sub-catcgory of 
mcntalitis. To be sure, as Vovellc 
admits, no seventeenth or eighleenth- 


ln consequence, Tocqueville, the On the other shore, Furet sees the 
anti-Marx of his day, is Furet’s hero; Revolution as radical discontinuity. It 
and the essays on the American abolishes time. It is the "point z 6 ro de 
Tocqueville in V Atelier de I'histoire I'histoire de France". Tocqueville’s 
arc in fact an exegesis of that author’s message is therefore correct, but it 
view of the French Revolution, needs to be completed. It was wise of 
Tocqueville, says Furet, takes as his him to neglect economic history and 
focus the central problem of historical material fact, but his vision of the 
thought, namely, “le rapport entrc la Revolution was none the less flawed, 
production des id 6 es . . . et les aulres because it was too closely focused on 
nivenux de 1'existencc sociale". But continuity, on tlie indestructible 


nunms, no seventeenth or eighteenth- Tocqueville has no interest in objective presence of a centralized French 
century mil that he has seen ever began reality. Democracy, a term which he nation-state before 1789 and after 
with the words 'Joie! Joie! Pleurs de characteristically uses interchangeably 1799. 

Jewel . yet Pascal's illumination on the to describe social, cultural, and , . . . _ .. . . 

death of Chnst is none the less an political events, is a passion, rather 11 15 Augusttn Cochin who fills the 
irreplnccnblc text for Vovelle, as are than an objective state of affairs. f?P- He ,s Furet s second hero.^ In 


and weeping for clochards ? In the 
main, however, the two writers do not 
have much to say to each other, and 
their disagreement has in Fact spilled 
into the popular press. There too, the 
French Revolution remains a sellable 
commodity, albeit of a peculiar kind. 

The French Revolution was, to use 
Barthes’s term, an open event, 
scriptible, the very reverse of the 
closed, lisible event. But in France, 
where intellectuals meet the public 
under the aegis of state-owned mass- 
media, haute vulgarisation has yielded 


death of Christ is none the less an political events, is a passion, rather 11 « Augustin Cochin who fills the 

irreplaceable text for Vovelle as are Shan an objective s.S.e of affairs. F ^R e Sl was*‘iS pSrS. ^lms onTe FrenS 

conogrunhic represent a ions of high Jocquevdlc bypasses economics to Revolution are a constant fixture. The 

.or popular art. Cultural continuities focus on "lc social, and "ce social est ,ma B' na ' re „ coiled it , its unwanted q . Terror is a set iopos a media 
extend upwards us well as downwards, en rtafit£ culture!” Democracy in went, starring that ^wdl-krown 

At the same time - and here America argues tha pioneers a ensme adminatrahve contmmtj but comedy tegm Robespieree 

Vovelle’s Marxism isonce again in play Saginaw are very much ike Wall Street . tL R P Sfihn k nnt r» and debauched Danton. Two films of 
- mentalllis are not for him an end in lawyers: they read the same ■ ■ , ' fln( i rnehin * ate have set the Revolution once again 

themselves, but an aspect of social newspapers. Americans are swept by heH ® ,j. nn 0nv ot h er historian * n cinematographic motion. As one 
history. Of course, for this aggiornaio "la Passion de UgalW , a passion undera tnod this- for him the essence of "tight expect, neither Furet nor 
historian, as much at ease in Princeton whicn, as it happens, was the centre- ^1*?;,. ■ , „„a Vovelle has had anything to say about 


uasdentific metaphysics. Napoleon ^ ... 

Sthe meaning of the word to tomber, comme disent nos amis 
Wbe any view of the world not amdrtcains dans 1 1 vulgar marxism. 
S on self-interest, and therefore. But, if Scylla must be avoided on the 
from his point of view, absurd. Some of ieft* t ^ reare shoals on the nght as 
Napoleon’s opprobrium has stuck. It is well: for Vovelle mentaluis do not 
axredly nice to be an ideologue either exiat P er sg - They find their meaning in 
sldie left or of the right, and many like their situation as the supreme 
totiunk that centrists have no ideology expression of social and economic 
awik 0 f history: they are the “fine pointe , the 

; w^ em ' hQe tftrm end-point of social history. In short, 

nv£?ramf o? reference There i tten *alit£s both subsume ideology and 

to refer fo provide a way forward from aricfsocia! 
ddogy h usually taken to refer to ^ econot J jc hist towards a 

^f. c . h superstructure. Among re j uvenated but still . recognizably 

Ffeodi historians, Mathiez, Lefebvre w J nrv : cf m - t hnH 
nut i.caH >f in that Marxist metnOG. 


dfsaibe any view of the world not 
baicd on self-interest, and therefore. 


modern frame ot reference. There "‘“"V 
ideology is usually taken to refer to P*° VK 
transparent superstructure. Among . 
freed) historians, Mathiez, Lefebvre w J ni J 
md Soboul generally used it in that M “ rxi 
wa. But ideology can also be the In 
uik to higher consciousness; as in: Furet 
. “idedoglschen Formen, worin sich die Marx: 
, (taken diesen Konflikts bewusst dared 
.‘:*nW. For a member of the French mystt 
( , , CtMnmist Party like Michel Vovelle , to saj 
i repentant Former member, Jika . .essfty 


ideofoav Hevolutionar.es — = t " an |he more amiable and popular of the 

ideology centred on the “symbolic *wo productions, Ettore Scola s La 
Vovelle’s and Furet’s histoncal appropriation of the people's will". Hull de Varennes with Marcello 
methods are at once close and very dochin, as Furet admits, was not much Mastroianm as a fu/We and ageing 
distant: Vovelle is interested in interested in the causes of the casanov “* stl1 * able lo perform, of 
mentality as the highest form of social n vo| J n "dthatln a way is a couree - bu } n °w ,n . ostl y for c old W* 
history and as a prolegomenon to 2 ood hi na ’ Attention to sociKstory sake, less from desire than from desire 
politic. Furet is interested only in *gg £ ™ h |? Srn wIS !° l? lease ' f Andrze, Wa.daV more 

those politically mobilizable aspects of the disruptive ideology of revolution . mteijectual and Knonble Damm, 
mentality that will lead to political w hich firet delegitimized both the C r .^ vl ^ wed in t *J_ e TLS of September 
upheaval. The two perspectives yield monarc hy and the Revolutionary ^ 3 ); however, has elicited pagc-lono 
very different results when they are moderates (Feulllants or Girondins), reviews, by Vovelle in L Hitniaiiuj al 
brought to bear on the specific problem and then legitimized in the name of 14 o^f 

which is of key interest to both^ these equaifty an d le peuple both the Woiive/ Observateur of January 14 of 

Republic and the Terror. The problem thlS y ear - . 


historians. 

Revolution. 


namely 


rejuvenaiea oui sun . recogmzaoiy Ultimately Vovelle is interested in 
Marxist method. the Revolution as continuity, as the 

In his fine, angrily written essays, short-run political expression of long- 
Furet is much less ecumenical. Some term trends. He begins with the 


Republic and the Terror. The problem 
of the cause of the Revolution is 
somewhat banal. It is the unfolding of 


Vovelle. 


the Revolution that matters lo modem Revolution, like other works of 
man, and that unfolding has to do for history . must convey the menlolM both 
Furet with the inner logic of of the crowd and of the bourgeois 


to saying it. In a typically provaentive corporntist community, the spread of 
.. .essay .in . V Atelier de- lnlstohra he. . birth xontrol, -£UJcenewed-intQrast in 


r feopfs Furet. ideology can therefore 
! kn vestigial, or, perhaps, even 
onial prestige. 

; Nmlite is a term of rtiore recent 
It passed into common French 
Atoflajl parlance during the 1950s. 
American historians, like English and 
Jean ones, have npprbpriated rather 
^translated It, Thus one can speak, 

. rararily in - hushed tones, of a 
. grtW study". The word is useful 
taw hard to pin down. Clearly, 
rl *?ogy and mentaliti are related 
., Jpi wt how? It is hard lo know 
; J ** 8 the one begins and other ends. 

i «dicval Catliolidsm, for 
: n . (nefarious) ideology, n 
iff®™), form, of folklore, or an 


suggests that mentalMs often were no youth, a decline of religious feeling. It 
more than a "substitut h la frenqnise du is from this viewpoint that Vovelle 
marxisme et de la t*ychannlysc”. The considers Jucobinism and the Terror, 
word is vague; it Is a flag niofe than 1793 is like a dam bursting, for all the 
anything else. Indeed, it is a concept ..merifelist rivulets that Jiave flowed 
that has often led historians up the towahls It for decades’ arjd even 
earden Dath. Because their fielcf is so centuries. The Revolution is catharsis. 


Revolutionary ideology . Its 

connections with pre- Revolutionary 
mentalitis are of relative ana 
potentially misleading interest. 

Vovelle and Furet, the leading' 
French leftist and rightist historians ot 
the Revolution, do not agree on very 
much, except perhaps in their 


Jacobins nt a time when it was bliss to 
be alive. For Furet, what is of 
consequence is the interplay of 
ideology and politics in the world of an 
61ite obsessed by abstract thought. 
And it is true, in fact, that the old 
■‘socio-economic'’ verities have today 
an altered historical relevance. Culture 
and politics now appear far more 


tat has often led historians up the towards It for decades’ arjd even 
arden path, Because their fielcf is so centuries. The Revolution is catharsjs, 
road, inentallstS reach towards a coming into consciousness. It is a 

t I IK. .1 .1 »n,lh ... .-T. I k.I, Ann Hldf 


probability rather than truth. "traumaUsmefondateur ,, l butonethaf 
Paradoxically, ideology is far niore cgn readily be explained. Thus, for 


concrete for Furet. ns appears both example, the critical revolutionary 
from these essnys and from the book myth of unanimity and brotherhood 
whose explication they are surely | ia s Its antecedents in the decline of 
meant to be, his celebrated Penser traditionalist community. _ 

(a Revolution francalse (recently • n . 'm i f »" ■■ ■ ■ 

translated into English), where Furet . 

asserts that Ideology arises from the , 

inteiaection of tndjvldunl passion with , ■ Tp „„hinti Fellow 


■his Ideological thirst for "Apocalypse effect ^ historical writing In general, and 
Now”. Us extremes. si iouchehi: For thi. study of the French Revolution In 
Furet, Cobb Is" the example par particular, but Purer and Vovelle nave 
excellence of how ndt to study the done us creiil service by dearly .sitting 
French Revolution: what is the out the divergent options of ntentam 

difference,. from a theoretical view, he arid ideology as matrices for furUier 
asks, between mopning over duchesses *ork; . ; 


Among this week^s contributors 


W -form of ^ folklore o7’ an intereection of individual passion with . R TeachiniI Fe || OW Michael .GlenNit is the Chafnnari; of P aibkit ^ McCarthv. is the author ;of 

srs s b r : ;w 

' VwUeberinsbysettingidcologyln probl.ime historique pent el jteftn Fellow of Cu B- j AME? Gr.evp/s firat volume of a new Ie 

to Philippe Aries's extreme 


tranche 


lw ruMippo nne# b oxiruinu »hnt bnnk Furet UCOFJ-kkt d, 

Whm-ln tfe 1940s and 1950s, [L^ J nm th e idea that ideology, during Revolufionat 

>1 wmifatej. CTUMt 0 f the m {he p re p nch Revolution at least, hingeS published In 


PSS GWPFHEVB^sWa; ^Saclayln 


1 kuuoi ui vnem . ■ llpvnlution 

-fiKSBE »£?S?SaU l Jj£S John Blackwell is Editorial Director- 

■JFSaSrV d !i tcrm ! nis 5 n SSSirtfMe of solutions; of Seeker and Warburg. 

JL Mandats,, whose domnin in nrivnM or oublic. 


Revolutionary Europe, 1770-J870 was 
oublished in 1982. 


of Seeker and Warburg. 


James Grievp.’s first volume of a new 
translation of Proust's A Id recherche 
du temps perdu was published earlier 
this year by the Australian National 
University Press: 

Mokty Haltrecht’s books include 
The Quiet Showman.' Sir David Webs- 
ter and the Royal Opera House, 1975. 

Rov Harris is Professor of General 
Linguistics at the University of Oxford . 

Patrice Higonnet Is Goelel Professor 


'Study of His Life and Work, 1982. 


of tie EiMgSISSaSft K-n, Book's M receo, co..ec,ioo «r M «. Roya. Upera 

point terms this means, os I see it, of poems is Stations, 1979. Roy Harr1s is Professor of General 

1 ^ 1 that mentality are descriptions of Allan Braham is the author of The Linguistics at the University of Oxford. 

passive states of mind , while Ideologies Arcfl i leclure of the French Enlighten- ^ p rn f« ssnr 

but in he J th comm itment to change the menf 19 ©, ■. , Pathce Higonnet Is Goelel Professor 

-SS V W^H-rva^Unlversity. . ; ,, 

Whi( ?. hBd 5 cd Boreas . the University of Bath. j; .. ;;; :R J V. HoLdsworth is the author of - 

; ®^SS^SfSS 8 Robert Campbell Is E^torlfll birector Ben Jotison's Epicene, 1 979. 

Annallstes’ j ,' r »; modern history is about of Blackwell Scientific Publications. .. Hurd's- The Ordeal of Ivor 

T 0 .ENCB OVH .H .he . was publish^ in 1978. 

2^1 unconscious. 1 Vnd oiriV ^tosfparts of Cornucopia/} Text: ^£2-^979 ' W. J; F. Jenner is a lecturer in Chinese 


towards life: and 


Robert Middlekaupf is Director of 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 

Kbith Middlemas’s Politics in Indust- 
rial Society was published in 1980. 

Kenneth O. Morgan’s //irfory of the 
1945-5 / Lpbottr Government will be 
published early next. yegr. • 

Anthony PagpeN is the author of The 
Fall of Natural \Man 1982; 

■' Richard Pipes is the author of Stritve: 
Liberal on the Right 1 90S- J 944, 1980, 

D. E. Pollard Is Professor of Chinese 
at the School of Oriental and 1 African 
Studies, London. . ■ . 

S. S, PAawer’s most recent book, 
Heine's Jewish Comedy, was published 
ea i;|ter this year. 

■ Ritchie 1 ROftEuTsoN • is a Fellow of 


collection of Richie 1 RO^erTson is t 
Crlticistb, was. . Lincoln College'," Gifford. 


.Ma&MmBSEBSaSl* imm : : tiJS* B rS : E ” glish ” 

; ’ t and , ideological ^^P°? se HtRcdVery -^tfiat ' georoes Duby i* Professor of the don, 1976, and jt 

:;Ssaa^asiTOS- sss ?.^ im i 


- Alan! Rvan tenches politics dt New 
John KeEpis the author of The Russian College , Oxford. 1 

Revolution: a Sntdy in MaSs Mobiliza- • ... •: " • ' ... 

The Debate on Soviet AnUreW Saint Is the Architectural 
Editor of The Survey of London. . 
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Moralists: The Theory of the Passions 


Ingrid Thomas is Administrator of the ■ _ i ..;; 
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• $hikleY VinAll is a lecturer in Italian 
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— ' page 1891, the end of the present 

f P Blltler volume, most of her German friends, 

vy * r ' UUIIC1 relatives and known acquaintances 

have died, as has her prospective 

Uwe JOHNSON husband, “D.E.", or so it seems. But 

t * i the chronological entries into which 

Jahrestage 4 the who le is divided, the “days of the 

514pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp year" that give all the jottings and 

3 518 03330 1 recollections some semblance of 

' Structure, cease on August 20, 1968; 

Responding to the plaudits and the Gesinc was still only 35; nnd although 
brickbats which greeted his first novel, she was due in Prague the following 
Uwe Johnson claimed he had written it day and may therefore have come to a 
“as if people would read it as slowl y as I sticky end, ft is just as possible that she 
wrote it". That was in 1959, Johnson didn t. 


was twenty-five and the claim, stripped 
of hyperbole, made some sense: to. 
read the longish Muimassungen iiber 
Jakob quickly is to court confusion, at 
least part of which is dispelled if you try 
again, adagio - approaching the (ext as 
attentively as, say, Gesine Cresspahl 
and her school-mates in Jahrestage are 
taught to approach Fontane's shortish 
S clinch von Wurfienow. Essentially, 
Johnson’s narrative strategies, and 


day and may therefore have come to a 
sticky end, ft is just as possible that she 
didn't. 

The entries start on August 20, 1967. 
(Johnson began writing the following 
January, in New York, and finished 
this April, in Sheemess.) As the days 
roll by we delve on the one hand into 
Gesine's “factional" past and present, 
nnd on the other, constantly and 
concurrently, into the wretchedness of 
what in 1967-8 was the news of the 
moment. Those with a similar 
background to Gesine's - a carpenter’s 


shards of Gesine's past arc embedded 
is by contrast so heterogeneous nnd so 
arbitrarily presented as to bemuse. 
That’s life? Well, it's certainly a large 
part of life as reflected in the media, in 
particular in the New York Times from 
the one August to the next, and very 
instructive it all is, too. No newspaper 
can ever have played u greater part, 
been so extensively quoted and 
assessed, in a single work of literature; 
and if you know where to look, you enn 
brush up on many of the public worries 
and calamities that preoccupied people 
in (he 196(Js and still won't go away 
entirely. A selection from the range - 
of themes, leading figures, dire 
realities - illustrates wnat persists 
and what has faded; international 


therefore the kinds of input he ^grouno toucsine s -a cannier s 

doubtless expects from his readership, cb,ld * ho ™ , an ? bred ,n a s ™ ]l 
hfive charmed verv little over the v«uV Baltic town in Hitler _s Germany, in the 


that became Ulbricht's, and now 


hnve changed very little over the yeara. “T” ,n ■ u.. y ’j n Inc 

He tells his tales in scattered frag- part that became Ul^brichts, and now 
ments, splinters (“Splittertechnik . settled in New York - will clearly be 
one critic Silled it), leading it largely to besC abl . e to J ud 6 e th ^ accurac y °f he J 
the studious public to piece them impressions, the authenticity both of 
together. the experiences she herself underwent 

* j .u..- ... . ... (at home and at school; before, during 

.. And that is one of the troubles with ant j after the war; as a student; as a 
his latest book; few but the studious single parent and refugee) and of the 
and leisured, having reached what fetes which befell her contemporaries 
appears to be the en<H are ikelv to be Bn( j elders. To all readers who per- 
fh WV a ® am_ a , - a ’ et a 2P e , at severe, however, this fitful account of 
5Jr e »*?I! ,t K-? r f c *J vn . creat *JJ e P ao *- Plenty part-imagined lifetimes will at least 
of the bits and pieces that go to make have n0 | mere |y the ring of truth, 

A*u\ tr ? S u , *l e »w an , em,l ? end y. re " however harsh, but a remarkable 
readable; but the whole is a huge, power to excite and revive attention, to 

“Vi. toSr»n«»33Sk^S5: m ° ve - p ' rhaps ' ven t0 shock ' 

and much no less in need of Some of the cast of hundreds are 
annotation, glossaries, an index, than rogues or villains, most are victims - 
Grass at his most cryptic. (The need is men, women, children galore, gravely 
amply acknowledged in Roir damaged if not destroyed by powers 
Michaelis’s forthcoming Kleines beyond their control, in the Third 
Adressbttch far Jerichow und New Reich, in East Germany, in the 
York: Ein Register zu Uwe Johnsons Midlands, in Harlem. Little by little, if 
Roman 1 Jahresiage ", 300-odd pnges only for the benefit of her child. Murie, 


• - » .. «i^™«i»ii.^vienne'revemsmmutimiffOiRQefaii8 0f 

now encompassed by Jahresiage and its the Cresspahls’ sombre history, 
forebears.; concentrating on what happened, and 

The first instalment of Jahresiage w by. ^ rom the 1920s until 1961, when 
sub-titled “AusdemLeben von Gesine jnolher and daughter reached the 
Cresspahl", appeared in 1970 (re- united States. Marie is naturally more 
viewed in the TLS, April 23, 1971). aufait with what has taken place since 
Two further volumes were expected, lbe n, and whatever curiosity or 
. bu| Jahresiage 3 (1973) gave the lie to - concern she may feel about such recent 
il.s immediate predecessor by repealing times tends therefore to be less 
. the announcement that there was to be • personal - not impartial but less fami ly- 
qne more "and filial part". The ten- orientated, broader. The death of 
year silence whlcji followed fuelled Robert Kennedy, for instance , fills her 
doubts about Jahrestage that had arisen wth - dismay. Gesine meanwhile, 
-almost at the outset, even among the hnving worked for some years in first 
author's admirers Would it ever be one Sank then another, has been 
comple ted? Could it bo? Jahresiage 4 selected by her cunem employer to go 
. effectively confirms these doubts. A- *° Czechoslovakia, - to help arrange a 
.sequelis not said to be in the offing; the dollar loan to the government of the 
. work is now in a sense complete;. and £ay. And. meanwhile Marie has 
- yet there appears to be.no compelling . become on enthusiastic New Yorker, 
reason, why we .should not at some Johnson )s ideal readers must know, 
stage learn still more about thelife and wter their wny about. town. " 

times, of Gesine Cresspahl. True, by The massive material in which the 


Playing with the parrot jin a closed system 


aggression, political mendacity, racial 
prejudice, criminal violence; DubCck, 
Dutschke, Che Guevara, LBJ, Martin 
Luther King, Heinrich Lilhkc, Axel 
Springer, F. J. Strauss; the Berlin wall, 
what happened in the gulf of Tanking, 
the Kiesinger/Brandt coalition . . . 

Clearly therefore, despite its lighter 
moments, its superb (and for the most 
part defensible) waspishness, its grand , 
ingenious design, and the linguistic 
subtlety, versatility, and inventiveness 
which are among Johnson's hallmarks 
- despite all this and more besides, 
there is no likelihood that Jahrestage 
will wear well. It is a highly allusive 
work, addressed much of the time to 
insiders; and while, for instance, 
today's readers may appreciate digs at 
John Steinbeck or Norman Mailer and 
applaud the broadsides discharged at 
Hans Magnus Enzensberger, there can 
already be no one person, far less a 
group, to whom all the names and the 
nudges and the invisible ink will yield 
their meaning. The explicateurs de texte 
are in for a field-day, even despite 
Michaells, if the text truly survives. If it 
is much respected and little read, 
embalmed in academic libraries as a 
remarkable but increasingly inac- 
cessible relic, no one should be 
surprised. And yet: where else has, for 
example, (he immediate post- war 
scene in a small Russian-occupied 

vignettes, the intriguing excursuses, 
the polyglot chat, is there anything to 
compare with this panoramic montage 
of reported and invented days not long 
gone by? 

Where Johnson. can go from here is 
any reader's guess, and if he takes 
another rest on his laurels, it will again 
be well deserved. But let’s hope now 
for shorter silences than of late, at least 
some of them culminating in more art 
with less matter. Two memorable 
interruptions since Jahrestage 3 - an 


Patrick McCarthy 

Jean Echenoz 
Cherokee 

248pp. Paris: Miiiuit. 59fr. 

2 71)73 0653 3 


Cherokee is n detective story of sorts. It 
is populated by criminals who double 
as pnvule investigators and policemen 
who hunt down criminals in order to 
discuss with them the best way to grow 
artichokes. Jean Echenoz lias 
brilliantly exploited simple but little- 
recognized truths about detective- 
writing. First, that the reader could not 
care less who really committed the 
crime. The interest of the story docs 
not lie in the tediously coherent ending 
which pulls together the threads of the 
plot and explains away the intriguing 
unknowns that lurk in our memory. 
They retain their fascination only as 
fragments of the original mystery 
exposed in the opening pages. 
Echenoz'5 method is to offer several 
succinct puzzles: the theft of a rare 
parrot, a lunatic sect that worships the 
f ‘Sister-in-law", and a fortune 
bequeathed to heirs who have died out. 

Each tale splinters off from the 
others and allows Echenoz to spin fresh 
stories about the parrot's early life in 
equatorial Africa or its sojourn in a 
Belgian convent. Do all the puzzles fit 
together? Probably not, but they allow 
their author to offer us fragments of 
fiction. Another simple truth about 
detective-writing is that the reader 
does not care about morality. Heroic 
policemen defending society are, like 
romantic outlaws who avenge 
themselves upon it, merely a device to 
block the free flow of fiction, At the 
end of this book the hero and villain, if 
that is what they are. set off in their 
blue Rover to search for new mishaps. 
Cars are important in Cherokee and 
so is the Puris underground. Echenoz 
lists the stops - Bastille, Rdpublique 

S d. the like - because bis zany tales 
vis a Very precise geography. Most of 
them take place in the unfashionable 
eastern part of Paris: the eleventh and 
nineteenth arrondissements and the 
working-class suburb of Ivry. Details 
about specific buildings mesh with 
American names because the 


characters spend their time listening to 
jazz and watching Hollywood films. 
Thus the heroine is said to look. like 
Angie Dickinson in Point Blank (How 
many Anglo-Saxon novelists went to' 
see Point Blank!) 


male dream or woATftt 
characters, who are equally ^ 
depicted from the outside T £ 
conversations, which are cond.,*^ 
Coluche’s French. theTr^ff-, 
their drinking-habits. Not 52 1 
Echenoz discarded the psychMl 

novation of theiradifioSSffit 

■fT , bul hc adopts loSfa 
characters a stance which oncj 
describe as a caricature of hS® 
tourism. They cat or talk and hS 
it down, without expecting it to mg 
sense. Pieces of inner life are tossed! 
to tease us. ns when Echenoz hints to 
the hero and the villain, who » 
are bound together by i 
childhood rivalry. But this m no n 
than a pretence of profundity inserted 
to remind us that people arcsimposri 
to have personalities, even il h 
Cherokee they do not. 

From these incoherencies comes Ik 
comedy which is Echenoz's speti 
quality. There is nothing very ongy 
about parrots who speak Latin orsw 
that talk of love and practise hnw 
sacrifice, but such light, fan tub 
humour penetrates the book. A1 
people, Echenoz feels, are slightly mi 
and one might as well enjoy their 
follies; satire and black comedy are tog i 
heavy for girls like Jenny Weltman.ta 
one may laugh not so much at Hums 
with them. 

It would be wrong, however, to ; 
conclude that Cherokee is not i 
“serious" novel. Rarely has Ik 
difficult craft of story-telling beta* 
well mastered as here. 0oe roigk 
speculate that two decades of the Nn 
Novel have taught French wrilenbn 
to pull apart dialogue, characters md 

E lot. By the 197us, experimental* 
ad grown introverted and pedantic, 
but recently novelists have reaSad 
that the high degree of self-awarew 
acquired during these twenty yea 
could be employed to revfuDa 
moribund genres like the delectfr ' 
story. In bringing back the funn'tsn 
that the New Novel had thrown od« 1 
the window, younger French ( 
are not reverting to traditional (icw 
but are rather rewriting >■« jj 
juxtaposing stock characters ^ \ 

unusual points of view or wellrrouMN ■ 

plots with sudden interruptions.;!*! j 
are able to reintroduce fantasy, or., 
realism while at the satne twj j 
undercutting them, which exoliimik : 
playful tone of Cherokee. Eetawri® , 
written n Ixiok that is bolh sw® 
and '•fun'’ nnd lie has also dram®*" J 
to the contemporary French onenw. j 


Paul Kee gan 

George Konrad 

fretted by Ivan Sanders 
315 pp. Allen Lane. £8.95. 
® 15994 


[n 1953 Czeslaw Milosz published 77, c 
/wjw Mind, his classic study of ‘how 
Shuman mind functions in the 
Lie's democracies", specifically in 
E. Intended as a primer, his 
of available responses to the 
S of enforced orthodoxy is 
Emd resourceful - as If the more 
fiction it all feels, the more 
his grasp of the material. 

ftough originally published in 198tJ 
udsetin Hungary, George Konrad's 
Dm! The Loser covers the same 
goal historical ground as Milosz and 
buses on the same theme: that of the 
liully compulsive relations between 
: ft individual and the state under 
WiHiarianism. Milosz confessed to 
bang this relationship infinitely 
strange, and cast a Swiftian gaze over 
ii The nameless hero of Konrad’s tale 
bribes it with a cynical documentary 
precision and offers a normative view 
dib matter. But these two psycho- 
pathologies of everyday life in a closed 
axiety complement each other. 

From the detached, treacherous 
uapective of an insane asylum the 
hoof The Loser reviews his past life: 
itangeois Jewish childhood followed 


kj i dizzying succession of roles as 
otsuaunist activist in the 1930s, soldier 
n Ike Russian front, propagandist for 
Sowi takeover in 1945, government 
official, victim of the purges, minister 
it [he 1956 uprising, rehabilitated 
ntonlc and, finally, inmate. In a 
| suffice of five expressionistic and 
: mapping tableaux he explores the 
! Bhut of his various contracts with 


this universal masquerade Konrad's 
hero comments: “It then seemed that 
the essence of man was his words; who- 
ever said good things was a good man." 
What he in fact learns in speaking wel I is 
the Machiavellian or Brechtian lesson 
of how not to be good in n situation 
where goodness is impossible, or at 
least intolerably naive. 

His tormented opportunism 
proceeds clenrly enough from this early 
defeat, if not from the horrors of wRr 
which Konrad graphically orchestrates 
in the novel’s second section. 
However, neither Milosz’s version of 
the workings of virtu in a Stalinist 
order, nor the more familiar versions 
of self-betrayal as a disappointed 
ethical passion can account tor this 
hero's vision. The novel's most 
singular feRture is its excess - an 
imaginative surplus which issues in 
exuberant digressions on cruelty or 
sexual obsession: In Konrad's world 
complicity and taint extend to all 
human relations, yet the experience of 
degradation is not submissive so much 
as orgiastic. This extends to the prodigal 
variety of Ivan Sanders’s translation, 
more an amalgam of voices than a 
narrative. But perhaps this is only 
another way of saying that, in Paster- 
nak's phrase, the novel is written “at 
misery’s full lilt”. 

The truism that totalitarian regimes 
depend on mass support underlies the 
doomed mutuality of all relations in 
The Loser, from the betrayals of the 
marriage bed to the forlorn intimacies 
of the torture chamber. One 
interrogator likes to pretend that he is. 
beating the hero - while the latter 
screams obligingly, the former sits “In 
an armchair with his eyes closed, 
smiling, his hand moving rhythmically 
in his pocket”. 


only as long rs I humiliate you" is the ' 
starkest truth. 

p Replaying the scenes of their misery, 
Konrad's characters atone for their 
complicities, gratuitously tormenting 
themselves and each other. Dam 
specializes in being beaten: “I want to 
watch the drama in a man's face just 
before he derides to hit; I am 
interested in degradation"; the hero's 
wife scorches the soles of her feet with 
cigarettes and grasps live wires; the 
hero himself defines his whole career 
as a flirtation with imprisonment. 

Moreover, the cessation of terror 
leaves in its wake a fearful void. 
Hooked on fear, Budapest society 
suffers collective withdrawal 
symptoms in the post-Stalinist thaw. 
Historically, hard dictatorships give 
way to “soft” dictatorships, and 
boredom replaces terror as an 
instrument of state control. Indeed, 
both are mediated by repetition, and in 
The Loser even monotony is part of 
that game in which the state and the 
individual are not adversaries but 
partners. Thus, after 1956 the hero 
rejects the chance of emigrating to the 
west: “Under milder pressures a deep- 
sea fish suffers from inner tensions. 

Impossible to leave, impossible to 
stay and be an outsider (“Insiders, 
outsiders, we are all in the same boat") 


Purely corrupt 


Robin Buss 

Georges Bataille 
L’Abb* C. 

Translated by Philip A. Facey 
158pp. Marion Boyars. £7.95. 
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If one can dissociate the voyeuristic 
and sc&lalogical themes in Bataille's 
writing from the conventions to which 
they usually belong, and see them 
instead in relation to his philosophical 
concerns, especially his atheism, his 
work takes on a tragic dimension, all 
the more compelling for the novelty of 
the form in which it is cast. And the 
form is crucial: this novel, first 
published in 1950, anticipates many 
current views on the nature of 
narrative fiction (though Bataille was 
not, of course, the first writer to 


fragmentary appearance of parts of the 
text is, as Bataille implies, a deliberate 
embellishment: "un livre n’est beau 

a u 'habile merit pare de I’indifference 
es ruines". Far from enticing the 
reader into the text, the first person 
narrative and the otherdevices used by 
the writer assert its independence and 
the reader’s active role in decoding it. 

The twins Charles and Robert, the 
main protagonists of L'Abbi C., are 
given to us at the start as a neatly- 
defined pair of opposites: Charles tne 
libertine, Robert, the pious abbi of the 
title. But it is not long before we 
suspect that Robert's piety is to 
become the source of his corruption, 
just as the relationship between 
Charles and Eponine has a purity 
which gives their encounters nn almost 
religious and ritualistic colour. 
Perhaps, after all, it is Charlps who is 
the abbi. 


Ik most corroding of these is the 
taf'KSsy, that of Stalinist intel- 
teul zealot. Milosz characterized the 
ktoiwrof the individual under Sta- 
: feat histrionic; out of fear citizens 
' tae actors, and the zealot is in this 
Oeaman In the street. Reflecting on 


Genet was perhaps the first Western 
writer to posit an ideal interlocking of 

? ersona! Fantasy and political fear. In 
he Loser , eroticism $ew« to «:SMCt_ 
helplessly the 1 theatricals of terror, 
since, like the state, sexual fantasy is a 
closed system. As Dani, the hero s pn- 
ranoid brother and alter ego , says of nis 


promiscuity 


Frisch s seventieth birthday, a 
harrowing tale of love, exile and 
marital * betrayal, Skizze elites 
VerunglUckim (1981) - have .already 
shown that in Johnson’s case, - too, 
power is not necessarily a function of 
size. . . , 


Affairs of the head 


Deborah Boreham 

Rezvani . 

LaLothumaine 

293 pp. Paris; Seuil. 69fr. 





The problem for . contemporary 
novelists is this: how to revitalize 
narrative in the wake of a succession of 
brilliant iconoclasts? Rezvani’s 
solution is no more convincing than 
anyone else’s, but his failures are none 
_ les? instructive. Intelligent, 
se nsjtiVe' -and ..above ' all conscious ' of 
“tradition'’, the author of La Lot. 
huputme Js whht '.Ehgljsh reviewers 

^tenqto.referlb.as a“Uterary n nuveli$t. 

.So keen is he to establish bis kinship 
■ ; witi* the monument's of the past (and to 

suesest a verv rhln nnn'hn.finlltlra! 


method of being an 
our gnze Irani a situnhonwnwiB t 
portentous and banal: tne soowm- > 
cerebral affair is given a tj® ^ | 
the shared obsession • j 

“collaborators” wUh’ Ij®- J 
Friedrich HOIdOrlin, WJj j 
culturally significant g, J 

Kleist and Rimbaud are 

In the narrative ‘ 
androgynous rirj-fnend 
brother who snoots and alroQ^ 
him; she gives 

damaged child who iSLob*: 
substitute for the errant ^ . 

presumed dead. Joseph® * 0 : 
those tiresomely symbo 
which novelists^ 


'I 

Jayne PUt&itg 

fewTROTAT. 

: n*C&ildr$n, \ 

' by Anthea Bell 


■; — 

recalls elements 
WhF^t’s two previous novels. 

: JS. W5» * simple and not 
'interesting account of n 
vJJgm.ihe:life ,of.a young girl, 
MBaritt with 
itaH sharpened by a 

4 ES*W^**I°* of tbe shaping 
the Clouds ■ 
flhe toy established habits 
' derived from 

! transformed In late middle 

tot life by 
^ youth. , 'flie shadows 
toS* |5£ •; particular narrative , 
,-fa 'rather weak 


lives 

T~ portrait of a lonely, Introverted man 
finding new interest In these lively 
children ns they impinge on his 

— attcnlion - qulck-wlllea Amalie, eager 
to grow and learn, and Frdd€ric, rather 
slower, yet engaging for his dependent 
affections. But Troyat also suggests the 
genesis of an obsession: a parental 

• image “borrowed" from n nmc-year- 
old photograph, casually discovered, 

— nt hi* wife holding tlw newborn 


is consigned to the ambiguous utopia of being present 
an asylum. framework. In 

His silence is merely the last contract 
of all, for Konrad’s novel does not 
allow of individual moral choices. It 
concentrates instead on the drama of SlhLSfrfim 
needs in a world bereft of choices. That 
the former are not to be reasoned 
compels us to credit even the mast ^ 1 J . 

cruel, the most cavalier of the hero’s means of la i 
insights - namely that in some crucial In L’AbM C. 
sense the state is dreamt up by its conventional i 
citizens as a means of expressing the manuscript aca 

.JfflBPBS* --Jpngum J2L^8E«L 
abasement. 1 These Konrad nak novel, boralso, 
dramatized with an authority which extensive “not 
makes his country one that we all ai involving as w; 
some point inhabit, and the shock of diary of Chiani 
recognition is as salutary for,;fmr nameJ. all tpJi 

, . understanding of the Other Europe as Angular; Texts ■ 
U the alien . metaphysic spelt out by abolishing the f 
Milosz in 1953. • " • '* i . points of view ( 

A modest blight 


not, of course, the first writer to 
challenge accepted formulae or to test 
the limitations of'the novel). L'Abbi 
C. is a characteristic work by an 
important, if somewhat eccentric 
figure in contemporary French 
literature. 

The most obvious of the narrative 
conventions it adopts and subverts is 
that of the first-person narrator, who is 
offered to us here as “editor" of a text 
which, also told in the first person, 
might be thought to gain plausibility by 
bemg presented within this 
framework. In fact, as Bataille 
realizes, multiplying the number of 
“editors" and first-person narratives 
emphasizes the artificiality of the 
proceedings while at the same time 
achieving a dizzying effect , to suggest 
not a greater degree of realism, but the 
impossibility of ever touching reality 
by means of language. 

In L'Abbi C. we have not only the 
conventional editor prefacing a 
manuscript account by Charles C. 
which comprises the main body of the 
'~n®ja,’banilSO, within the manuscript, 
extensive “notes" by Robert C. 
involving as well extracts from the 
diary of Chianine (a typical Bataille 


The tragedy is that of both Robert 
and Charles, and their inability to 
evade the questions posed by Hie 
definition of their characters which is 
the novel’s premise. But when, as first- 
person narrators, they intervene to 
comment on the events they are 
describing, the despair they express is 
that of having nothing other than 
language to convey experience. The 
cadences of Bataille's writing 
emphasize certain words and suggest 
great care and concentration in the 
effort to reveal “I’expferience 
intfirieure”. He cannot be easy to 
translate, and should certainly not be 
translated in a spirit of hit or miss, as if 
the general lines of the story were all 
that mattered. This, unfortunately, is 
the impression given by Philip Facey’s 
translation. Not only is the texture of 
the original lost, but there are some 
mistranslations which would disgrace a 
candidate at "A” level: the lust four 
words in the sentence quoLed earlier 
ore rendered as “the indifference of die 
ruins" (what ruins?), and a misreading 
of qui for que makes a sfagheap 
disfigure the grass and wild flowers, 
though one might expect even a casual 
reader of Bataille to guess that it was 
the other way round. Little enough 
; modern French literature Is : available 
’ in Enelish translation: ft deserves 


::*• *»! rountf. Li«lf «g 

sfngDiar; Texts and- “authors" ntar^e, ^.modern French literature is “ va, j a 
abolishing the fiction of contradfotoiy:. |n t English translation; ft deser 
points of view or perspnde..Eyeh the better than that.- . 


Ulal,: - sometimes, 


remarkable confusion of timidity and 
. boldness , he .' sets /his - persistent 
(lashbncks in ithe period of. Nazi 
occupation, thus, providing, himself 
' 3v i! ii 01 ' s |°r8- 0 f” handy symbols. 

■ Collaboration Is the thfepie, 1 transposed 
for the mbst.part into s$xupl dr cultural 

■ moae?. -.Lucie jo his • 

yx royer^a] ^home , after^ an absence of 

■ forty years , irispl rmg rem I niscen ce $ i n 

everyone; , he viuetts^ tlfo . story of : 
'• . trtUfohment-. - .■ td- ! , the 

Significantlv .'named -Ffan? is rsupnlpH 


fo 1 main lOTir Ip- fftxm tied:;, h f 'iddieSj’ i tif vSSS! 1 ; ^ ^ 0i v » pf-politfoa l . 


Of ;.- serialized • 
-^fting ! 1 ;:.' iRezvani . 


-SAamMg:-: 

with novels su.ch^s^^juBt , 
the order of 

reversed: the:abt^r,b^nv I ^ t . ( |g..| 

•the.pytawv WwJJSi ieulSj',: 

of politiefil, 

import from .a fcW«, 

must - undereo^ 

something cafled 

as it .does 

.publishes the , \pjemK , 

Philippe Soiled , ^'^jojts A-; 
almost; refreshingly s 

hearted- pragmafop^. ,. 


Tki 'lis • ‘‘V '■ 

r , b °ok’s 

? ■SP^rSSBi 1 ^ so, much ip the 
rj forhier life, 

: .' A ' roiltarv. vet 


old photograph, casually discovered, 
of his wife holding the newborn 
Frdddric. 

As Pierre’s cultivation and 
enjoyment of tire children progress, so 
does a sense of familial exclusiveness. 
He discards his mistress - the sexual 
services she . furnished no longer 
appropriate to his new role; more 
brutally, he lakes the children into his 
own home. As Miguel slides into 
despairing drunkenness, and into a 
caricature of the foreign, inarticulate 

grounds for adoption. The nightmarish 
twist in the tail brings both moral 
retribution, and cruel exposure of the 
motives behind; his “pmlanlhropic 
actions. • 

The original .French title was tnk e P 
from 'the "novel’s epigraph, ..from 
Dante; “You w|l! learn how pitter is the 
' bread of strangers, and how hard it is to 
mount and descend the stairway of 
. another”, which can be applied to the 
“.v , --a u m Pierre i a 


Martin Swales 

Adolf Musciig 

The Bluo Man and other stories 

Translated by Marlis Zeller Cambon 

and Michael Hamburger 

150pp. Manchester: CHrcanet. £6.95. 

0 83635 401 4 _ 

In the six short stories that make up this 
volume Adolf Muschg traces the 
contours of six blighted existences. A 
hill farmer writes a letter from prison 
and explains how it came about that he 


existential deprivation and . the i Renault whose starter motor is 
particular'- social, psychological, and .defective, with the result that his only 
linguistic - foreground through' which chance of starting the car is if he can 
the stultifying experiences are filtered, manage to park it pointing downhill. 
In “The Scythe Hand” the narrator The family man who narrates “Blue 
tries to explain in . morally and Man" meets “the Unfathomable” in 
linmitstically acceptable terms, the. the figure of the musician who plnys the 
lonely life on a Swiss mountain posture saw: but the thcitibis prefigured in that 
that accounts for his complicated moment when he dares .“to joke about 
incestuous entanglements. When the [life], insurance, . this strange 
tragedy strikes, it does so in a chain of contract with the future against its own 
disasters that are listed with pedantic uncertainty". The collision of large 
conscientiousness. ' • - ' ideas and modest circumstances is felt 

In the linguistic specificity of Muschg’s 
i. prose: time and again (evert in the 
English translation) we feel the 
interplay of Swiss dialect and. the 


committed incest with his daughters. 
A prosperous accountant finds hunseit 
compulsively giving away a large sum 
of money to a musician who plays tne 
musical saw. A crematorium attendant 
steals gold -rings frofo the rorpses 
entrusted to fife; . cart- farrier 
fofestalls his decline into death by 
blowing himself and his property to 
pieces. A grandfather tells the story of 
His visit to a brothel, but his account is 

grlof student age. ;-:;-; ; 1 ^ 
Giveii the gloom Ihat infornfa sp 
much contemporary -teflon jg 

alienation, 


Similarly, the narrator in “What 
Else?” may be concerned to record (he 
emotional abyss that thentens ■ to 
swallow him up, but he spends much of 


'WfittZiZ W'iJP R cute both ways is one of the jnart 




theme. Therms a refreshing modesty. 


t ‘SiiS LftSSi Maria’s 


r: ; 'o 


m royai s nuuiuii r - .. 

cold. One feels the discreet nudge _of 

on PfeS S\f^^lYing callousn^: 
br the la^kofiL," ^ ■ ■ L - • i- -. . 


swallow mm up, out nc spcuua ~ 

the story- preoccupied with an aged grandiose medium of High German. 


. ■ "Th ? dinglttte into the evenings and on ; 

\ SimdaysyLoiidon's new chain ofbookshopS is a 
combimt ion of high-stock concetitration and mild 
\ : ; liieranj chaos < . . Wdterstohtfs style. is both litemry 

i flnrfmjfermgrf.;.."’ : : ’ ; j . 

• j.' ■ ; ^1artndBpokmer^Aprill983 

; With the introduction of a unique pejrsonM 
^ ^Waterstoneoffernotonlya * . 

i ': -si^fit^dard of expertise anda^st^ 

1 :•*! ■ generously extended credit ajidmany additional 
i'i ; ; benefits- For detail$,pJeasecomplete beiow. •' 
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